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GERMAN INFLUENCE 


CouNTLESs volumes have been writ- 
Germans to show the influ- 
literature of England has 


ten by the 
ence that the 
had upon that of their own country, but 
the number, great as it is, can hardly 
be calle d excessive in view of the effect 
which many English writers of different 
periods have had upon their German con- 
One of the 
first to receive the compliment of hav- 


temporat ies or successors. 


ing a multitude of German. imitators was 
Richardson, who by his Clarissa Harlowe 
and Sir Charles Grandison really founded 
in Germany a new school of writers, while 
in England he was almost entirely with- 
His 


rison with that of Fielding was 


out following. influence at home 
in comp 
exceedingly slight; but in Germany it 


after Richardson had had 


lay, that Fielding was gen- 


was only later, 
his mournful 
erally admired to anything like the same 
at least 


which deserves to stand 


extent. German literature, or 
the part of it 
in comparison with that of England or 


France, be and one of 


Miss Sara Samp- 


van with Lessing, 
] 


Lessing’s earliest plays, 


uly marked traces of the 


son, bears cle 


author’s acquaintance with Clarissa Har- 


lowe; Klopstock, who was personally ac- 
quainted with Richardson, wrote an ode 
to the dead 


Clarissa, and Goethe fre- 


quently spoke of the English author in 


IN 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


terms of praise. But although Lessing 
was a much greater man than Richard- 
son, it was a long time before he was well 
known in England. The German writer’s 
work was of a sort that was of far more 
interest for his fellow-countrymen than 
for the English people, who had already 
so rich a dramatic literature of their own, 
and who did not need to be taught by 
example and precept how needless was 
the tyranny of the three unities. It was 
only natural that little was known outside 
of Germany of the literature of that coun- 
try, until there appeared those men who 
brought into the world great thoughts, 
and then Germany at once stepped into 
line abreast with the other countries of 
Europe. The beginning of its time of 
importance may be set at 1780, with the 
prominence of Kant and Goethe, who 
brought new life into literature and phi- 
losophy. 

What they introduced it will not take 
long to show. Kant brought into exist- 
ence a reaction against the arid materi- 
alism of the last century, so that his sys- 
tem, even if it has been since frequent- 
ly deposed from a position of the high- 
est authority, has yet in a great meas- 
ure survived as an outpost held by those 
who incline towards idealism in philos- 
the 
greatest writer his country had ever pro- 


duced. Much of his greatness consisted 


ophy. Goethe, for his part, was 
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in the care with which he adopted what 
was good in foreign models without mar- 
ring his own originality, and in his un- 
failing devotion to literature pure and 
simple. To describe the merits of his 
various writings at length would fall out- 
side of the scope of the present article, 
since to state all the effect he has had 
upon German literature would be almost 
to write its history during the last cent- 
ury, and that is a task which may well 
be left to the Germans themselves, who 
certainly show no distaste for handling 
it. But while noticing Goethe’s imita- 
tion of foreign models, it is important 
to avoid the mistake of supposing that 
what he breathed in from the common 
life of his time made his chief claim to 
ereatness. He kept himself open to all 
sorts of influences, although limiting his 
choice to those things of service to him 
as an artist, and while he maintained an 
independent judgment, he could not help 
being moved by events, however much 
he held aloof from them. Among con- 
temporary, or nearly céntemporary, au- 
had 


him than Rousseau. 


thors no one influence over 


His Werther, which 


was really the first book that gave him 


more 


wide-spread fame, was full of reminis- 
cences of that great writer. The impres- 
sion made by that book in foreign coun- 
tries was wonderful, althouch Goethe’s 
reputation was of slow growth among 
those unfamiliar with his lancuage. It 
was in 1774 that Werther was published, 
and a translation into English, avery bad 
one, it is said, appeared soon afterwards. 
In France its success, though slow, was 
Napoleon carried the book with 
him in his Egyptian campaign, and it 


great 


was many years before Goethe was ever 
mentioned by any other title than as the 
author of the Sorrows of Werther. In 
Great Britain very much the same held 
true: it was with the words ‘by the 
of Werther that Scott 
referred to him on the title-page of his 


elegant author ”’ 


translation of Gotz von Berlichingen, in 
1799. 
lished a translation of Biirger’s Lenore 
and Der Wilde Jager, and had made 
translations from other German authors, 
notably from Meier and Iffland, which 


Already in 1796 Scott had pub- 
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This inter- 
est in the German literature had been 


aroused in him, and in many of his con- 


have never been printed. 


temporaries, by a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh by Macken- 
zie, author of The Man of Feeling. That 
essay, which gave an account of the con- 
dition of the German stage at that time, 
1788, as it was known through the me- 
dium of French translations, showed, to 
be sure, the great disadvantage those 
critics labor under who write about their 
odd to find 


Goethe mentioned, together with a since 


contemporaries; for it is 


forgotten manager of a theatre who had 
written some plays, as a promising dra- 
matic author; but, on the other hand, 
Schiller 


celebrated drama, Les Voleurs, 


received warm praise for his 
as it is 
called, and parts of it were given in an 
English translation. This introduction 
to German literature not only led Scott 
to make his first attempts at authorship, 
but it is also claimed that he was induced 
by study of the Germans to turn his at- 
tention to native models, and like them 
to work over the traditions of his own 
country; and doubtless there is consid- 
erable truth in this supposition, although 
it would be unfair to give all the credit 
to the example of Biirger and Goethe. 
The publication of Percy’s Reliques in- 
fluenced Scott directly as well as indi- 
rectly through its effect on Biirger, and 
it is interesting to see how Goethe was 
led by the study of Shakespeare, Gold- 
smith, and other Enelish authors to write 
his earlier works, which in their turn re- 
paid their debt to England by helping to 
inspire Scott. Indeed, the impulse given 
by one writer to another is very like what 
we see in business, in which transactions 
are carried on not by the perpetual trans- 
port of bullion but by the writing of a 
few lines on paper; so that a purchase in 
the city of New York may set coing the 
mills in Lowell and make the fortune of 
cotton planters in the State of Mississip- 
pi, as well as of those who supply these 
planters with shoes and hats. In litera- 
ture there is the same complexity, the 
same wide-stretching connection between 
cause and effect: it was not only the En- 
glish authors as Scott knew them but the 
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English authors as the Germans saw and 
were moved by them that directed Seott 
in his literary work, and helped to place 
the 
literature. 


new school of 
In addition to this the Ger- 
mans broucht on the English 
their own individuality, and reflected the 


him at head of a 


to bear 
example and charm of the French writ- 


In this 
way the agitation caused by one novelty 


ers, and notably of Rousseau. 


in letters, like the circle when a stone is 
flung into a pond, grows harder to trace 
the further it spreads. 
In Seott’s later work 
sions of borrow ing from German authors, 
such 


there are a few 
as his misuse of Goethe’s Mienon 
Peak, in which the 
delicacy and singularity of the original 


in Peveril oO the 
are mostly lost, and the famous visit of 
Leicester in court-dress to Amy Robsart, 
in Kenilworth, which is taken from a 
The 


German author put his finger on both of 


similar scene in Goethe’s Egmont. 
these purloinings, approving of this last, 
but considering the other an unfortunate 
mistake. The 
but trifling indebtedness on the part of 


se passages certainly show 


Scott to his German contemporaries, and 
they are of absolutely no weight in com- 
parison with even the most modest esti- 
mate of the possible inspiration he may 
have derived from the German literary 
revival which when he 


began was a 


young man. IEF this essay were an at- 
tempt to prove, on the other hand, how 
vast has been Scott’s influence on mod- 
ern literature, there would be a very 
different showing, and a long list could 
be made of the names of those who micht 
properly be considered among his dis- 
ciples. Such are Cooper, Dickens (in 
his Barnaby Rudge, for instance), Bul- 
wer, Manzoni, Wilibald Alexis, Dumas, 
and to a considerable extent the whole 
French romantic school; among histori- 
ans, Thierry and Macaulay, to name the 
most famous; and certainly it must be 
acknowledged that Scott has more than 
paid any debt he may have owed Ger- 
man literature. 

that Coleridge and 
Wordsworth had with Germany, which 


The connection 


in the one case was of great importance 
and in the other almost wholly without 


J 
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their visit to that 
country in the winter of 1798-99. Cole- 


result, began with 


ridge spent that season at Ratzeburg, 
near Gottingen, while Wordsworth, with 
his sister, was at Goslar. During his 
stay in that country Wordsworth wrote 
the best short 
pieces, such as Lucy Gray, She Dwelt 
among the Ways, Three 
Years she crew in Sun and 
Ruth, The Poet’s Epitaph, Nutting, 
The Two April Mornings, The Fount- 
ain, Matthew, and others, but in none of 


some of known of his 
Untrodden 


Shower, 


these do we find any distinctive trace of 
Teutonic influence. Surely much praise 
is not due to the dreary poem, Written 
in Germany on one of the Coldest Days 
of the Century, beginning, — 

“A fig for your languages, German and Norse,”’ 
in which he speaks of a benumbed fly in 
this way: — 

* Alas, 


Which this comfortless oven environ ! 


how he fumbles about his domains 


Iie cannot find out in what 
Now back to the tiles, 


track he must crawl, 
and now back to the wall, 
And now on the brink of the iron.” 


Yet this is the only one in which can 
be detected the local flavor. It 
has been suggested that his poem The 


real 


Thorn was in some measure the result of 
reading Biirger’s Des Pfarrers Tochter 
von Taubenhain,! but in spite of the re- 
markable analogies between the two po- 
ems the question is still an open one, for 
before 
Wordsworth’s visit to Germany, and 


The Thorn was written in 1798, 


when we consider the strict system of ac- 
counts he kept with regard to his poetical 
works, preserving all sorts of memoranda 
concerning their origin, it is hard to be- 
lieve that he could have overlooked what 
would be noteworthy although perfect- 
ly justifiable borrowing, if the likeness 
between the similar passages were not 
As it is, he makes 


no allusion to the resemblance to Biir- 


the work of chance. 
ger’spoem. In Ellen Irwin, written dur- 
ine his tour in Scotland, in 1803, we find 
the 
which Biirger’s Lenore was written, with 
the trifling that in Words- 
worth’s poem the first and third lines do 


an avowed imitation of metre in 


difference 


not rhyme. In Coleridge’s Satyrane’s 
' See Lowell’s Among My Books, second series, 


page 223. 
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Letters, at the end of his siographia Lit- 
eraria, are to be found accounts of his 
and Wordsworth’s interviews with Klop- 
stock on their arrival in Germany, and 
from these it is easy to see how slight at 
that time was their knowledge of the 
language and literature of that country. 
Coleridge tells us that soon after land- 
ing he saw a portrait of Lessing, of whom 
he knew nothing but his name and that 
Words- 
somewhat better 
informed, for in answer to Klopstock’s 
praise of Lessing as the fifst of Ger- 
man dramatic 


he was a writer of eminence. 


worth, however, was 


writers, he complained of 
Nathan as tedious. He had 
Wieland’s Oberon in _ translation, — 
Sotheby’s had appeared in that very 
year, 1798,—and Schiller’s Robbers in 


also read 


the same way, probably in the defective 
version said to have been made by Lord 
In 
these conversations very little was said 
about Goethe Schiller. 


spoke favorably of Goethe, we are told, 


W oodhouselee, published in 1795. 


or Klopstock 
but less warmly of Schiller, whom he 
could not read, and who, he thoucht, 


be At that 


Goethe was forty-nine years old: he had 


must soon time 


forgotten. 
written many of his best-known ballads, 
as well as his Hermann and Dorothea, 
Iphigenia, Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre, and his Italienisch¢ 


Egmont, Tasso, 


Reise, beside s, of course, the works al- 
Werther 


and it is singular to notice how slight an 


ready mentioned, and Gotz, 
impression he made upon the two English 


poets. That none was made at the time 
may be explained in some measure by the 
necessity often felt by one in a strange 
land of learning first about those older 
writers of whom he has heard more or 
less all his life, while he neglects living 
But later Wordsworth 
eared very little for Goethe. In Lady 
Richardson’s Reminiscences of Words- 
worth, published in Wordsworth’s Prose 


authors. even 


Works, vol. iii., page 435, we find the 
following record under date of August 
1841: ‘* Wordsworth 
striking remarks on Goethe, in a walk on 
He thinks that 
the German poet is greatly overrated 


He 


26, made some 
the terrace yesterday. 


both in this country and his own. 


English Literature. [ August, 
said, ‘He does not seem to me to be a 
greater poet in either of the classes of 
poets. At the head of the first class I 
would place Homer and Shakespeare, 
whose universal minds are able to reach 
every variety of thought 
without 


feeling 
bringing their own individual- 
ity before the reader. 


and 


They infuse, 
they breathe life into every object they 
approach, but you never find themselves. 
At the head of the second class, those 
whom you can trace individually in all 
they write, I would place Spenser and 
Milton. 
can trace the gentle, affectionate spirit of 
the man; in all that Milton writes you 


In all that Spenser writes you 


find the exalted, sustained being that he 
was. Now in what Goethe writes, who 
aims to be of the first class, the universal, 
you find the man himself, the artificial 
man, where he should not be found; so 
that I consider him a very artificial writ- 
er, aiming to be universal, and yet con- 
stantly exposing his individuality, which 
his character was not of a kind to digni- 
fy. He had not sufficiently clear moral 
perceptions to make him anything but 


an artificial ois 


writer.’ 

On page 
the ex 
corded by the (now) Bishop of Lincoln, 
Christopher Wordsworth, the poet 
quoted as saying, ‘* I have tried to read 
Goethe. Mr. 
—— refers me to his Iphigenia, but I 
there of the dignified 
simplicity, none of the health and vigor 
which the of an- 
tiquity possess in the writings of Homer. 
The of 


immolation of Iphigenia are worth the 


165 of the same volume, in 


mversations and reminiscences re- 
is 
I never could succeed. 


re coenize 


none 


her C8 and heroines 


lines Lucretius describing the 


whole of Goethe’s long poem. Again, 
there is a inhuman 
suality, in his works which is utterly re- 


profligacy, an sen- 


volting. Iam not intimately acquainted 
with them generally. But I take up my 
the first of Wilhelm 
Meister; and as the attorney-general of 
human nature, I there indict him for wan- 


eround on canto 


tonly outraging the sympathies of hu- 
manity. Theologians tell us of the de- 
graded nature of man; and they tell us 
what is true. Yet man is essentially a 
moral agent, and there is that immortal 
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and unextinguishable yearning for some- 
thing pure and spiritual which will plead 
against these poetical sensualists as long 
as man remains what he is.’? In Emer- 
son’s English Traits, in his report of 
his conversation with Wordsworth, simi- 
lar utterances may be found. 

These opinions prove his ignorance of 
the great German and that prejudice 
against his writings which, as we shall 
see, was at one time shared by a great 
many English-speaking people. It is 
probable that he little of 
Goethe while in Germany, but that he 


read very 
tried at different times to take him up, 
being persuaded by the praise he heard 
from those whose opinions he respected, 
with what result the extracts just given 
show. Another reason for Wordsworth’s 
ignoring Goethe during his visit to that 
country may perhaps be found in the 
greater interest he had always felt in 
France, an interest which the events of 
the preceding ten years had not tended to 
diminish. Germany at that time lacked 
prominence; to the easual observer — 
and Wordsworth can hardly be said to 
have been more — its provincialism must 
have been conspicuous and repelling. 
He certainly was but little affected by 
his stay there, for to the slender list al- 
ready given there need only be added 
this statement of Wordsworth’s, that the 
The 
from a poem of Friederike Brun’s, Die 
Sieben Hiics l, 
his theme 
what altering the rhythm. 


story of Seven Sisters was taken 


and in fact he borrowed 
from that poem while some- 
A compari- 
son of the stanzaic form of both will il- 
lustrate this. Wordsworth’s Seven Sis- 
ters begins as follows: — 


en daughters had Lord Archibald 
iren of one mother ; 
1 not say in one short day 
ore each other 
n lilies wrought ! 
rs that together dwell ; 
ld knight as ever fought, 
‘ took of them no thought, 
ed the wars so well. 
ournfully, oh! mournfully, 
tude of Binnorie' ”’ 
The German poem runs thus: — 
** Auf griiner, griiner Heide 
Stehn sieben Iliigelein. 
Es fliistern Wind’ im schaurigem Thal, 
Es tanzen Elfen auf mondlichen Strahl 
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Singt, Miadlein, auf griiner Heide, 
Singt, Leide! Leide! Leide! ”’ 
Another stanza may be added: — 
** Hier war vor grauen Jahren 
Ein Konig, reich und gross. 
Er war gezogen in Krieg und Schlacht 
Halt’ nicht der sieben Téchterlein dacht 
Singt, Madlein,” ete. 

Coleridge’s experience was not exactly 
the same. To be sure, we find in Saty- 
rane’s Letters commendatory references 
to Opitz and the Silesian poets who fol- 
lowed him, to Gellert, Klopstock, whom 
tamler, 
Herder, and Lessing, but of Goethe, at 
least in his earlier years, he said nothing 
that has been preserved. et is likely, 
that he had read Faust at 
about that time, for in a letter to him, 


he calls a very German Milton, 


however, 


dated August 6, 1800, Lamb, in enumer- 
ating some things he had sent him, men- 
tions ‘‘ one or two small German books, 
and that drama in which Got-fader per- 
forms;’’ but Coleridge had evidently 
given most of his attention to the infe- 
rior poets, to the neglect of Goethe. 
Apparently he knew hardly more of him 
than Wordsworth did, and this ignorance 
is certainly to be lamented, for Goethe 
was the first to give real classic elerance 
Gellert, 
English at about 
the beginning of this century, Ramler, 


to German poetry. who was 


often translated into 
and we might almost say Klopstock, have 
sunk into merited oblivion; their great- 
ness existed merely in comparison with te- 
dious dullness, but Goethe brought Ger- 
man literature from a condition of crude- 
ness to one of equality with that of other 
countries. His wonderful command of 
language, the ease and variety of his 
rhythm, would have especially delighted 
Coleridge, who was generously endowed 
with similar harmonious ¢race, but it is 
only in his Table-Talk that we find him 
noticed, and there, although Coleridge 
says that “in his ballads and lighter lyrics 
Goethe is most excellent. It is impossible 
to praise him too highly in this respect,” 
he also prophesies, and rightly, apparent- 
ly, that he will never command the com- 
mon mind of the people of Germany as 
Schiller will. Schiller, he says, is a thou- 
sand times more hearty than Goethe. At 
the same time Coleridge makes mention 
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of the Faust he had himself intended to 
write before he found that Goethe had 
forestalled him by his immortal poem. 
Michael Scott was to have been the hero, 
‘¢a much better and more likely original 
than Faust. My devil,’’ 
‘* was to be, like Goethe’s, the universal 


he says, 


humorist, who should make all things 
vain and nothing worth by a perpetual 
collation of the great with the little in 


the presence of the infinite; ” but, as with 
many of Coleridge’s plans, nothing came 
of it; its only memorial is his brief allu- 
sion to the plan, which after all may have 
been only the result of reflection on the 
faults of thé great German poem, and 
time may have misplaced it in his mem- 
The first token that he profited 
by his stay in Germany was his admira- 
ble translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein, 
published in 1800, after his return to 


ory. 


England; the very year the original ap- 
peared in print. In his preface Coleridge 
refers to the translations already made 
of Schiller’s Robbers, Intrigue and Love, 
and of his History of the Thirty Years’ 
War, so that he by no means introduced 
Schiller to the English public; but he 
certainly made a valuable addition to 
Enclish literature, although the transla- 
tion has received but tardy recognition, 
for it fell flat at the time. For 
Schiller Coleridge had already felt an 
early and lasting admiration, as is shown 


very 


by the sonnet addressed to him, proba- 
bly in 1796, which is not to be found in 
every collection of his poems, and hence 
is *iven here in full: — 


* Schiller, that hour I would have wished to die, 
If through the shuddering midnight I had sent 
From the dark dungeon of the tower time-rent 
That fearful voice, a famished father’s ery, — 
Lest in some after-moment aught more mean 
Might A triumphant shout 
Black Horror screamed, and all her goblin rout 
Diminished 


tamp me mortal ! 


shrunk from the more withering 
scene 

Ah! Bard tremendous in sublimity ! 

Could I behold thee in thy loftier mood 

Wandering at eve with finely frenzied eye 

Beneath some vast old tempest-swinging wood! 

Awhile with mute awe gazing I would brood : 


Then weep aloud in a wild ecstasy ‘’ 

It was The Robbers that inspired those 
lines, a play of which Wordsworth said it 
was ‘* too much of a rant’’ for his taste. 
That Coleridge held nearly to his for- 


[ August, 


mer opinion, even when an old man, is 
shown by the passages quoted above from 
his Table-Talk. Like Wordsworth, he 
seems to have made the full acquaintance 
of Goethe latér, after he had made up 
his mind about the importance of Ger- 
Ramler, 
Gellert, ete., and when his own creative 
Most of 
those acknowledged or unacknowledged 


man literature from reading 


fervor was a thing of the past. 


borrowings from German poets to be 
found in Coleridge’s verses are from the 
less famous poets, Matthisson, Stolberg, 
Friederike Brun, and from Lessing, who, 
however, can hardly be called, with jus- 
tice, less famous. Coleridge's Hymn to 
the Earth, written in hexameters, be- 
ginning, — 
“ Earth! 
nurse and the mother, 
Hail! hail! 
and blessing, I hymn thee,” 
from F. L. 
Hymne an die Erde. 


thou mother of numberless children, the 


O Goddess, thrice Blest be thou 


is an extract Stolberg’s 
The last five lines 
of Fancy in Nubibus, — 
* Or listening to the tide, with closed sight, 
Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand 

By those deep sounds possessed with inward light 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea,*’ 
belong also to Stolberg, they being taken 
from his hymn An das Meer, while Cole- 
ridge’s Something Childish but very Nat- 
ural is a mere paraphrase of Wenn ich 
ein Véglein wiir. Lessing’s Namen ap- 
pears under the title of Name, ending 
thus: — 

“ Call me Sappho, call me Chloris, 

Call me Lalage or Doris, 

Only, only call me thine.” 
acknowl- 
The 


Catullian Hendecasyllables, beginning — 


This imitation is, however, 


edged in the Biographia Literaria. 


“ Hear, my beloved, an old Milesian story ' 
High, and embosomed in congregated laurels, 
Glimmered a temple upon a breezy headland ; 
In the dim distance amid the skyey billows 
Roee a fair island,” etc., 


Matthisson’s 


which is 


Mile- 


written in 


translation of 
Mahrehen, 


the same metre. 


is a 
sisches 
It runs as follows: — 
* Ein milesisches Mihrchen, Adonide ! 

Unter heiligen Lorbeerwipfeln glainzte 

Hoch auf rauschendem Vorgebirg ein Tempel. 

Aus den Fluthen erhub, von Pan gesegnet, 
Im Gediifte der Ferne sich ein Eiland 
Oft, in mondlicher Dammrung, schwebt’ ein 

Nachen, 
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Vom Gestade des heerdenreichen Eilands, 
Zur umwaldeten Bucht, wo sich ein Steinpfad 
Zwischen Mirthen zum Tempelhain emporwand. 
Dort im Rosengebiisch, der Huldgdttinen 
Marmorgruppe geheiligt, fleht’ oft einsam 
Eine Priesterinn, reizend wie Apelles 
Seine Grazien malt, zum Sohn Cytherens, 
Ihren Kallias freundlich zu umschweben 
Und durch Wogen und Dunkel ihn zu leiten, 
Bis der nichtliche Schiffer, wonneschauernd, 
An den Busen ihr sank.” 

Coleridge’s indebtedness to Friederike 
Brun for his Hymn before Sunrise in 
the 
but unlike some of the other instances, 
what Coleridge 


Vale of Chamouni is well known, 
has done in this case 
bears less resemblance to tracing over 
the lines of the German original throuch 
thin paper than it does to deriving in- 
spiration from the German writer’s im- 
pressive verses. At any rate, he has add- 
she 
poem, and has put to good use what he 
took from her. As for Mont Blanc, he 


never saw it. The lines On a Cataract, 


ed something never put into her 


beginning, — 
“ Unperishing youth! 
Thou leapest from forth 
The cell of thy hidden nativity,” 
are from a poem of Count Stolberg’s, — 


** Unsterblicher Jiingling! 


Du strémest hervor 
Aus der Felsenkluft,” ete. 

Besides these borrowed poems and the 
acknowledged translations from Schiller 
of the lines representing and describing 
the hexameter and the pentameter, and 
one or two other poems acknowledged to 
have been taken from the same author, 
— allof which bear the stamp of his gen- 
ius upon the more or less alloyed bullion 
he has taken from foreign stores, — it 
has been conjectured that Coleridge took 
the metre of Christabel from medieval 
German poetry, which is a permissible 
hypothesis, although still a hypothesis. 
In Wordsworth's opinion Coleridge was 
spoilt for a poet by going to Germany. 
“ The bent of his mind,” he said, “ which 
was at all times very much to metaphys- 
ical theology, had there been fixed in 
that direction.’’ Again, he ‘ recretted 
that German metaphysics had so much 
captivated the taste of Coleridge, for he 
was frequently not intelligible on this 
subject.’? And certainly it is in this in- 
clination to metaphysical study that the 
influence of Germany on Coleridge is 
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It was not for 
some years that he gave his attention 


most clearly to be seen. 


to the philosophers, but when he had 
studied Kant, Fichte, and Schelling he 
brought his countrymen not merely news 
of the fertility of that country, but such 
plants and products as took root in En- 
clish soif and grew and thrived there. 
The accusation of plagiarism which has 
been brought against Coleridge, on ac- 
count of the likeness between some of 
his philosophy and that of Schelling, 
has been satisfactorily refuted by Julius 
Hare. It 


judge him guilty of nothing worse than 


would seem much fairer to 
inexactness in that part of his work, as 
in the matter of acknowledging whence 
But 


whether he was morally guilty or not is 


he drew some few of his poems. 


not a question that comes up here for 
discussion: he was at any rate the first 
man to introduce into England a proper 
notion of German philosophy. He sowed 
the seed in the minds of many, and in- 
deed, until Carlyle appeared, he was one 
of the main links between the two coun- 
tries, in spite of his disclaiming his her- 
esies toward the end of his life, and his 
return to the church of England. He 
certainly had a great deal to do with 
overcoming the indiscreet admiration of 
what was poor in German literature, as 
well as all sorts of foolish prejudice 
against it, and it may perhaps be worth 
while to go back a little to consider the 
attitude at that time of the English mind 
towards the other country. 

Early indications of this may be found 
in the reviews, especially in the Monthly 
Review, in some numbers toward the end 
of the last century. It is of the writers 
belonging to this periodical that Dr. 
Johnson said, a few years before, after 
mentioning that the Critical Reviewers 
often reviewed without reading the books 
through, but that they laid hold of a 
topic and wrote chiefly from their own 
minds, that the Monthly Reviewers, on 
the other hand, duller men and 
were glad to read the books through. 


were 


They did not always do this, however, 
for in a brief article on a translation of 
Goethe’s Stella, made in the year 1798, 


1 Vide Monthly Review, vol. xxvi., page 579. 
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there is to be found the following vacue 
reference to another work by the same 
author: ‘* He has also composed a comic 
novel entitled The Apprenticeship of a 
Master, which gives the history of a 
young poet who attaches himself to a 
company of players, and becomes, by 
means of the experiments which he thus 
makes on the public mind and human 
manners, a superlative dramatic artist.”’ 
He then goes on: ‘* The theatrical works 
of Goethe constitute, however, his high- 
the Gothic 
drama, his Godfred of Berlichingen, for 
the astonishing variety of well -drawn 


est claim to celebrity. In 


characters and the complete delineation 
of feudal manners, and his Egmont, for 
the heart-rending pathos of its tender 
scenes and the heroic spirit of freedom 
which it breathes, may vie with even the 
best plays of Shakespeare and of Otway. 
In the Grecian drama, his Iphigenia in 
Tauris and his Tasso will, perhaps, ulti- 
mately be preferred to analogous efforts 
of Racine and Corneille. In his Faustus, 
he has not feared to enter the precincts of 
the invisible world.’’ That. phrase is a 
model of what a critic may allow him- 


self in safety to say. ‘* His comedies, 


farces, and comic operas, which are nu- 


merous, are less successful than his sen- 


timental dramas.’’ It is curious, by the 
way, to notice that the next article treats 


Der Wilde 


Jiiger, in which it is stated, and with 


of a translation of Biirger’s 
truth, that ‘‘the popularity of manner 
which Burger affects contrasts with the 
pompous and inflated style that is so 
usual with some recent English poets.”’ 
In the next volume of the Review is to 
be found a notice of Wilhelm Meister’s 
Lehrjahre, in which the only things ex- 
tracted are the interesting pages about 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet; but the criticism 
We have here little flow 
of sentiment, and scarcely any swell of 


is ingenuous: ** 


passion. 
but not 


All is light, airy, and comic, 


ludicrous ;’’ and so it runs on, 
leaving a very distinct impression that 
this Monthly Reviewer, at least, had not 
book 


good deal of space was devoted to foreign 


read his through. In general a 
books, quite as much in proportion as 


is now done by any English perlodical 
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of similar pretensions, and Goethe and 
Schiller both 


times trivial and inaccurate praise. Of 


received warm, if some- 
the two, Schiller was undoubtedly the 
favorite, but even he is at times deserv- 
edly found fault with, as when of his 
Robbers it was said that ‘‘ his scenes of 
terror are too horrible,’’ etc. Kotzebue, 
too, is justly reproved for his weakness, 
although at that time he was a popular 
writer. On the whole, there is not only 
a very warm appreciation and loud wel- 
Re- 


view, but it is easy to perceive that it 


come of German literature in this 


by no means expressed what was the uni 
versal opinion. Kotzebue found a place 
on the English stage which was refused 
Lessing’s Emilia Galotti; this play was 
brought out October 28, 1794, but after 
three nights it was withdrawn as a fail- 
ure. Schiller’s 


successful, 


Robbers was no more 
although it was widely read, 
the translation voing through three edi- 
The Anti- 
Jacobin Review set its face very sternly 
it called ‘‘a 
pravity of taste, as displayed 


tions between 1792 and 1800. 


} 


against what claring de- 
in the ex- 
treme eagerness for foreign productions, 
and a systematic design to extend such 
depravity by a regular importation of 
exotic poison from the envenomed cru- 
cibles of the literary and political alche- 
mists of the new German school.’’ It 
was at the Monthly Reviewers that this 
shaft Mention 


made of Furehte, as Fichte was called, 


was aimed. was also 


‘* preéminent in infamy,’’ professor of 
philosophy, ‘‘ or rather of philosophism,”’ 
The article 


on to denounce German society, speak- 


and of his *‘ atheism.’’ goes 
ing of **‘ the young women even of rank, 
uncontrolled by that natural diflidence, 
unchecked by that innate modesty , Which 
at once heighten the allurements of and 
serve as a protection to beauty,”’ etc., 
‘*so that,’’ the Review adds, ‘‘ we are 
led to depreciate the importation of Ger- 
man philosophy and literature into this 
Goethe, the author of The 
Sorrows of Werter, is one of those lite- 


ecountry.’’ * 


rati who contribute by their writings to 
deprave the minds of their countrymen. 
He resides at Weimar, exemplifying, by 
his practice, the sincerity of his attach- 
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ment to the principles which he propa- 
gates. In the same place lives Werter, 
a man far advanced in years, but still 
farther in profligacy,’’ ete. The three 
hundred students at Jena ‘‘ are almost 
to a man repub icans, and go about the 
country arrayed in republican uniforms.”’ 
Reckless 


ceived the 


abuse 


like this naturally re- 
flat contradictions which its 
demand, but the 
Anti-Jacobin was not to be too easily put 


down, and it returned to the charge at 


boldness seemed to 


a later day, with the boisterous, roaring 
style of argument that was so common at 
It is with 
a delicate sneer that mention was made 
of the “ doughty champion of the Fichtes, 
the Wielands, and the Goethes.’’ Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth also fared ill at 
the hands of the same authority, in the 


follow ing 


the beginning of the century. 


allusion to Coleridge’s stay at 


Gottingen, in which it is impossible not 
to admire the writer’s fine prophetic vis- 
ion, for philosophy was the most impor- 
tant thing Coleridge ever got from Ger- 
many, although at that time he had only 
begun to study it. This is the passage: 
the of the 
bards, whose patriotic efforts received a 


**Qne of associates twin 


just tribute of applause in the admirable 
poem of New Morality, was, not long 


since, at the University of Gottingen, 


where he had passed a considerable time 


with another Englishman, ejusdem fari- 


ne, for the express purpose of bec oming 
an adept in the mvsteries of philoso- 


phism, and of 


task of tr ] 


ansii 


qu ilifying himself for the 
ul 


ing such of the favorite 
productions of the German school as are 
best calculated to facilitate the eradica- 
tion of British piz ‘udices. 
able consideration that the 
of these 


by giving 


It is a lament- 
prevalence 
abominable principles should, 
a wrong bias to the mind, di- 
vert it from all useful pursuits, and so 
impede the beneficial progress of true 
science.’’ 
This is probably the ‘‘tribute of ap- 
the poem which appeared 
in the Anti-Jacobin or Weekly Exam- 
iner: 


plause ’’ in 


“ Sweet SensiBiLity, who dwells enshrin’d 


In the fine foldings of the feeling mind ; 


Sweet child of sickly Fancy, 
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Taught by nice scale to meet her feelings strong, 
False by degrees, and exquisitely wrong; 
For the crush'd Beetle, first, — the widow'd Dove, 
And all the warbled sorrows of the grove ; 

Next for poor suff’ring Guilt ; and, last of all, 
For Parents, Friends, a King and Country’s fall. 
Mark her fair Votaries, prodigal of grief, 
With cureless pangs, and woes that mock relief, 
Droop in soft sorrow o'er a faded flower ; 

O’er a dead Jack-Ass pour the pearly show’r ; 
But hear, unmoy’d, of Loire’s 

flood,’* ete 


ensanguined 


Less obscure reference is made in these 
lines: — 
** And ye five other wandering Bards that move 

In sweet accord of harmony and love, 


C—dge and S—th—y, L——4d, and L——e and Co 


Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux! ” 

At the present time the main inter- 
est in these passages is the proof they 
give of the conservative adoration of the 
British constitution, and of the incom- 
espe- 
cially when it is affected by political 


petence of contemporary criticism, 


prejudice; and if additional examples of 
the same sort are needed, the reader ean 
turn to the passage in The Anarchists in 
which the same men, 
** Soft moaning like the widow'd dove, 
Pour, side by side, their sympathetic notes.” 
Much more amusing than these ill- 
natured attacks is the play, The Rovers, 
or The Double Arrangement, in the Anti- 
Jacobin, which is a capital parody of 
Goethe’s Stella, in the form in which it 
first appeared and was translated into 
English. 


passages of the imitation are hardly more 


Many of the most ludicrous 


than literal translations from the origi- 
nal. For example, the vow of friend- 
ship, in the parody: ‘* A sudden thought 
strikes me. Let us swear an eternal 
friendship,” is very slightly altered from 
the original, “ Da fihrt mir ein Gedanke 
durch den Kopf. Wir wollen einander 


das sein, was sie uns hiitten werden 


sollen! Wir wollen beisammen bleiben! 
Ihre Hand! Von diesem Augenblick an 
lass’ ich Sie nicht.” That most familiar 
of all the dramas taken from the Ger- 
man stage, The Stranger, comes in for 
a certain amount of ridicule, but it has 
nobly survived that from a great many 
different quarters. 

The extracts we have just given show 
very clearly the divided state of the pub- 


lic mind, 


towards the beginning of the 
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present century, with regard to the pos- 
sible profit or danger likely to arise from 
importing German literature into En- 
gland. ‘The exaggeration of those who 
held either opinion is not surprising, in 
view of the political condition of the 
time, but it is full of warning for those 
who can profit from the experience of 
It would seem as if there could 
little doubt that the 
admiration of one side and the violent 


others. 
be but indiscreet 
attacks of the other produced the same 
result, namely, neglect of the stydy of 
German literature. Some of Kotzebue’s 
plays held the stage, but in ceneral the 
that languished. 
Marks of the influence of Germany are, 


interest in country 
however, still to be detected in English 
literature, there being detached cases to 
be found, for instance, in Byron’s writ- 


ings. 
II. 


Byron has always had a reputation in 
foreign parts which outweighs and more 
than outweighs the depreciation he has 
met with at the hands of the English. 
slight 


reaction 


jut nowadays there are 
of the 


part of English-speaking people towards 


traces 
beginning of a on the 
a warmer admiration of the noble bard. 
His fame has suffered not only from the 
viciousness of his life, but also in a 
great measure from his very un-English 
lac k ot reserve, his perpetual discussion 
of himself in various theatrical and ex- 
citing situations, and from the appar- 
ent insincerity of his diaries and letters 
is hard to read 
the 


and self-revelations. It 


those without feeling hollowness, 


the unsoundness of his character. There 


is a tone about such writing of his as 
avowedly treats of his actions and emo- 
tions which seems full of restless affecta- 
tion, although this may be imperceptible 
foreigner unfamiliar with the lan- 


to a 


guage or more accustomed to a certain 
sort of frankness on the part of the peo- 
not the 


wickedness of his life which now keeps 


ple he sees about him. It is 


people from reading his poetry, for Shel- 
ley is read and admired, and yet he cer- 
tainly was not a model of the domestic 
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virtues, and the misdeeds of both have 
nearly passed out of memory, but it is 
rather the sense the reader has that the 
poet is posing for sympathy, and with a 
certain coldness of heart chanting woes 
of his own fabrication. This conviction 
may be said to have stood in the way 
of his enjoying greater fame among his 
countrymen. Gradually, however, the 
incidents of his life have been forgotten, 
and this has helped to rescue his poems 
from their temporary oblivion. It is easy 
to see how this may be: if we know a 
poet who lives in our own street, for ex- 
ample, and we hear him, even at long in- 
tervals, beating his wife, it is im possible 
that we should dilate with as keen emo- 
tion on reading his love songs addressed 
to the same lady as might those who 
knew less of his domestic habits. And 
forget Lord By ron, his self- 


consciousness and his lack of training, it 


when we 


is easier to admire what is good in his 
work. Then, too, Byron’s Weltschmerz, 
about which his German commentators 
are so fond of writing at ¢reat leneth, is 
a very different thing from the pessimism 
of the present day. It is much naiver 
victim 
strutted in feathers, he haunted lonely 


as well as more pompous. Its 
places, he wept at sunsets, water - falls, 
rainbows, etc., whereas the modern pessi- 
mist is the most cheerful of men: he can- 
not help being highly delighted with the 
neatness of his proof that everything is 
for the worst in this worst of worlds. 
The more unsatisfactory anything is, the 
more it corroborates the soundness of his 
views, and every one is gratified at find- 
ing his opinions confirmed by the facts. 
In Byron’s time theW @ltschmerz had 
the charm of novelty; it tempted the 
young to singularity of opinion and the 
glory of holding strange views; now, 
like the belief in ghosts, it has disap- 
peared or has been relegated to a place 
the 


may suffer, to be sure, at 


among infirmities from which one 
a given age, 
but with the certainty of recovery, while 
pessimism claims to have won for itself, 
by its scientific exposition of the uni- 
verse, a serious place in philosophy, and 
has followers who believe in it, one can 


almost say advocate it, as others advo- 
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cate protection or a bi-metallic currency. 
Even the most desperate of these would 
fail to sympathize wholly with Byron’s 
outery against the world. Any one can 
now read his poetry without fully shar- 
ing his apparent disgust at all things; 
and not only this, he can enjoy Byron’s 
rich poetical gifts, his great lyrical pow- 
er, his passionate verse with all its rhyth- 
mical beauty, and yet keep control of his 
feelings and not give way to Byron’s 
more or less genuine gloom. 

Byron’s influence throughout Europe 
was immense: it was felt from Spain to 
Russia, and in Germany it found an ar- 
dent supporter in Goethe. That great 
poet welcomed By ron most heartily ° and 
was never tired of speaking of him in 
For 
Eckermann’s Conversations, 
under date of November 8, 1826, he is 


reported saying, ‘* Nothing but his hyp- 


terms of the hichest praise. in- 


stance, in 


ochondriacal, negative spirit prevents 
his being as great as Shakespeare and 
the ancients;’’ but then that negative, 
hypochondriacal spirit was continually 
in the way. Goethe saw, or fancied he 
saw, traces of his own Faust in 


Manfred. 
gifted poet has taken my Faust to him- 


syron’s 


He said, ** This singular and 


nourish- 
ment from it for his hypochondriae fan- 


self, and drawn the strangest 


cy. He has made use in his own way of 
the motives which suited his own aims, 
so that no one remains the same, and for 
this reason I cannot sufficiently admire 
his talent. 
plete that a number of interesting lect- 
ures might be 


This alteration is so com- 
prepared on the points 
of resemblance and difference; although, 
to be sure, the dull slow of boundless, 
exuberant despair becomes finally weari- 
some, yet that feeling is still always con- 
nected with admiration and respect.’’ 
After this introduction, Goethe goes on 
to explain that the dark mystery of By- 
ron’s life was that he had murdered at 
Florence a justly jealous husband who 
had detected his wife’s intimacy with 
By- 
ron saw the review of Manfred and was 
much pleased with what he called “ the 


Byron, and already murdered her. 


opinion of the greatest man in Germany, 


*? He added, ** His 


— perhaps in Europe. 
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Faust I never read, for I don’t know 
German; but Matthew Monk Lewis, in 
1816, at Coligny, translated most of it to 
me vivd voce, and I was naturally much 
struck with it; but it was the Steinbach 
and the Jungfrau and something else, 
much more than Faustus, that made me 
write Manfred. 
ever, and that of Faustus are very sim- 
ilar. 


The first scene, how- 
*? This, it will be noticed, leaves 
his German critic’s flattering imputation 
of murder wholly untouched, and the 


sé 9 


something else ’’ is left to puzzle anx- 


ious commentators. It is easy to believe 
that Byron was almost as much pleased 
with the mystery Goethe made about 
the groundwork of Manfred as with his 
In the 
next year, 1821, he wrote this dedication 
of his Sardanapalus: ‘* To the illustrious 


praise of the writing of the play. 


Goethe a stranger presumes to offer the 
homage of a literary vassal to his liege 
lord, the first of existine writers, who 
created the 
country and illustrated that of Europe. 


has literature of his own 
The unworthy production which the au- 
thor ventures to inscribe to him is en- 
titled Sardanapalus.’’ In 1822, he ded- 
icated his Werner to Goethe. 

This was not the first time that either 
Goethe or Byron had spoken of the al- 
for in a letter to 
Murray, dated October 23, 1817, Byron, 


leged resemblance, 
after speaking of Marlowe's Dr. Faust- 
us, went on to say, ‘* An American who 
came the other day from Germany told 
Hobhouse that Manfred was taken from 
Goethe’s Faust. The devil 
both the Faustuses, and 


glish,—I have taken neither.’ 


may take 
En- 
The 


same extract will show that Goethe had 


German 


for a lone time thought the matter over; 
and in his conversations, as reported by 
Eckermann and Chancellor von Miiller, 
we find not only frequent praise of By- 
ron but also repeated mention of his 
belief in the close connection between 
Manfred and Faust. 
however, to indicate points of difference 
In Manfred 
we find a much narrower foundation of 
Faust. The first con- 
cerns itself with a man whose past is 


It would be easier, 
than those of resemblance. 
interest than in 


mysterious, who is enduring the pangs 
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of remorse; it portrays a proud soul suf- 
fering and yet impatient of consolation. 
Beneath it all it is not hard to make 
out Byron himself exalting his own past 
as well as building a structure of pride 
and scorn with which to defy the world. 
His individuality is the most marked 
trait, while Faust is more nearly a pict- 
ure of humanity. The incidents of Faust 
Taine, who 
brother, 


are in themselves nothing. 
Manfred 
laughs at them as petty, 
Faust 
task than to speak, to fear, to study the 
of his 


walk about.” 


terms Faust’s twin 
and considers 
‘¢a sad hero, who has no other 
shades own sensations, and to 
He also asserts, with some 
frivolity, that in Faust’s incapacity for 
action he represents the German charac- 
ter, which the 


character. Goethe, however, did not try 


Taine calls absence of 
to represent a man whose life should be 
an expression of all the infinite vari- 
ety of human life, but rather one whose 
deeds, so far as they went, should cer- 
tainly command human interest, and 
should appeal to something in the nat- 
He did not pretend 


to portray every possible action, but to 


ure of every man. 


give such as should serve as an epitome 
of something in every man’s experience. 
It is easy to laugh at Faust’s iew deeds, 
but that play was not written to beguile 
a reader for an idle evening; it is rather 
a great poet’s treatment of man’s rela- 
tion to the world about him, of the con- 
trast between man’s longings and the 
limitation imposed on their fulfillment. 
of character 
He has at least the 


soul of a por t bec ause he is conscious of 


Faust’s character or want 


is a trifling matter. 


the discord between the world as it is 
and the world as he would haveit. <A 
least a successful 


man of action, or at 


man of action, fails to observe this dis- 
cord, since what he wants to have he 
has, what he wants to do he does. 

Now Manfred represents not the man 
of all the 


early part of this century, prominent 


time, but rather a man of 
among whose half-brothers we may men- 


tion René. For Goethe was not alone 


in claiming the paternity of Byron’s 
heroes; Chateaubriand complained that 


Byron had not acknowledged his indebt- 
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edness to the author of René. After 
making the statement that there is some- 
thing of René in the one person who has 
appeared in various disguises as Childe 
Harold, Conrad, Lara, Manfred, and the 
Giaour, he asks whether it were possible 
that Byron could have been weak enough 
not to name him. This was put as a 
question requiring an affirmative answer, 
He then goes on 
‘* Was 
fathers whom one denies on coming of 


9 
cre? 
ag 


as grammarians say. 
in some wrath:? I one of those 
Can Lord Byron have been whol- 
ly ignorant of me?—he who quotes 
Has 


etc. 


almost all contemporary authors. 


he never heard me mentioned? ”’ 
The resem- 
blance of Manfred to René is certainly 
that which Goethe 


fancied he saw to Faust. Besides such 


This was written in 1822. 
more marked than 


slight similarities as Byron’s 


* Or to look, listening, on the scatter’d leaves, 


While autumn winds were at their evening song,”’ 
to Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Tantét nous mar- 
chions en silence, prétant Voreille au 
sourd mugissement de l’automne, ou au 
bruit des feuilles séchées que nous trai- 
nions tristement sous nos pas,”’ there is 
a much stronger likeness to be observed. 
fled 
the forest on account of his unholy love 


for his 


new Byron scandal, a similar explana- 


René, it will be remembered, into 


own sister; without opening a 
tion may be made, in spite of frequent 
refutation, of the dark mystery of Man- 
fred, 
be found here and there in the poem. 


judging from the obscure hints to 


The re isa vacue likeness, too, between 
René’s description of his sister and that 
which Manfred gives of Astarte in the 
There 


was, then, nothing unprecedented in By- 


second scene of the second act. 


ron’s choosing this distasteful subject, 
especially since it was much veiled in the 
the time a fashionable 
Shelley’s Revolt of Is- 
lam in its original form, as it appeared 
in 1818, the title 
Cythna, had for hero and heroine two 


play. It was at 


literary vagary. 
under of Laon and 
lovers who were brother and sister, and 
it. was only with difficulty that he was 
induced to change it into its present con- 
dition. Ducis’ Abufar treated of a sim- 


1 Mém dOutre-Tombe, iii. 318. 
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ilar subject, and in German literature 
Mignon, in Wilhelm Meister, is not to 
be forgotten. 

However this may be, René is a com- 
plete portrayal of restless satiety and 
ennui; the hero, having no real cause of 
unhappiness, makes every preparation 
to kill himself, and it is while he is wind- 
ing up his affairs for this purpose, as if 
he were retiring from business, as in- 
deed he was, that the real tragedy of his 


life begins 


His whole mood is one of 
contempt for himself, for his pleasures, 
Manfred, 
as was just said, certainly comes near- 
er this than it does the wider sphere 


for everything in the world. 


of Faust, although the analogies to this 
last-named poem are worthy of notice, 
Man- 
fred’s first speech, as Byron said, shows 
But Man- 


fred is like René, who seeks forgetful- 


and have been often pointed out. 
the resemblance most clearly. 
ness and rest rather than inexhaustible 
knowledge like Faust. He represents a 
mood, but Faust the nature of man. 

It is in Byron’s The Deformed Trans- 
formed that we observe a very close sim- 
ilarity to Goethe’s Faust, but before 
noticing these points of likeness which 
come, and fairly enough, from reading 
another poet, it may perhaps be worth 
while to speak of the wide-spread spirit 
which pervaded European literature at 
Byron’s time. In naming Rousseau as 
the founder of the literary fashion of 


half a century, one mentions not only 


a writer whose literary influence was of 


great importance, but one who gave con- 
to the thought of the 


greatness of Rousseau 


expression 
Still, the 


cise 
time. 
was his absolute originality; he was a 
man who thought for himself and in a 
new fashion, Cha- 
teaubriand acknowledged his indebted- 
Goethe’s Werther cer- 
tainly drew some of its distinctive quality 
That great 
mark on the thought of 
at least on the people of the 


and he was sincere. 


ness to him, and 
from Rousseau’s writings. 
writer left his 
posterity, 
continent of Europe, more deeply than 
almost En- 
gland was cut off from association with 


any man of modern time. 


neighboring countries by the Napoleonic 
wars, and as for the years before they 
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began, Johnson’s dictum about Rousseau 
may be remembered: ‘* Rousseau, sir, is 
avery bad man. I would sooner sign a 
sentence for his transportation than that 
of any felon who has gone from the Old 
Yes, I should 
like to have him work in the plantations.” 
This can probably be taken as a fair 


Bailey these many years. 


sample of a good part of English opinion. 
Germany was brought into closer connec- 
tion with France during the time England 
lay outside of its influence or was repelled 
from it by observing the excesses of the 
French Revolution; hence when Byron 
appeared chanting the hollowness of his 
own heart, a legitimate fellow - worker 
with Chateaubriand, he found the En- 
glish public incapable of enjoying and 
admiring him, while his European read- 
ers who had felt and suffered with René, 
who found the world out of joint, saw in 
Byron one who sang congenially their 
own favorite sufferings. 

The resemblance of Byron’s character 
to that of Rousseau has often been com- 
mented on; Byron’s mother herself no- 
ticed it, and it is no argument against 
the likeness, but rather one in its favor, 
that Byron is almost the only person who 
has denied its existence. His attempts 
to destroy the validity of the comparison, 
from the statement that Rousseau wrote 
prose and he himself wrote verse, to the 
argument from the unequal strength of 
their vision, leave the essential similarity 
untouched. 


larity is this which Elze points 


Perhaps the strongest point 
of sini 
out in his life of Byron,} that both were 
tainted by the corruptions of the society 
which they were continually denouncing, 
‘so that both labored under the same 
and 
As Rous- 
feel 


himself happy in his belauded state of 


contradictions between precepts 
practice, intention and action. 


seau would have been the last to 


nature, so Byron would have been one 
of the least useful and happy citizens of 
the free state which was the object of 
his aspirations. Rousseau was a reform- 
er of education, and yet sent his children 
to the foundling hospital. Byron con- 
not exist 
without arms and was always ready for 


demned war, while he could 


' See page 348, English translation. 
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a duel. That neither of them could free 
himself, either externally or internally, 
from the society which they rose up to 
battle the 
source of the real conflict of their lives.” 
There are other analogies which Elze 
notices, such as their astounding frank- 
ness before the world, and the excitabil- 


against and to reform was 


Hume 
said of Rousseau, “ He has only felt dur- 
ing the whole course of his life,’’ and the 
same holds good of Byron. As Goethe 


said of him, tae He is only oreat when he 


ity of their mental organization. 


writes poetry; 
is a child.”’ 


as soon as he reflects, he 
It is very easy to go toofar 
in this direction, and to invent imagi- 
nary analogies, overlooking the peaceful- 
ness of Rousseau’s nature, the calmness 
of what Mr. John Morley calls his dis- 
eussion of the “ beginning of true democ- 
racy, as distinguished from the mere pul- 
verization of aristocracy,’’ and his ear- 
nest advocacy of sentimentality, so often 
forgotten by those who look upon him as 
a human monster. Of these important 
qualities there was no trace in Byron: 
he, however, came nearer the idea which 
the average Englishman had formed of 
Rousseau’s nature, and so was an object 
of destestation and dread on the part of 
very many, as well as of admiration on 
the part of others. 
ered the 
the 


warm admirers. 


England had weath- 
had 
and ideals found 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Keats inclined to accept- 


storms which devastated 


Continent, new 


ing the world as it was, or to building 
one up that should be wholly imaginary, 
and they showed no anxiety to overhaul 
everything on which civilization rested. 
The English what 
Goethe called the immorality of Don 


were sensitive to 
Juan, which was something more than 
over-plainness of speech, and they could 
not sympathize with the scorn which By- 
ron’s other heroes felt for their fellow 
creatures and for the usual safe explana- 
So far as that 
scorn was analogous to Rousseau’s de- 


tions of conventionality. 
nunciations it was dreaded, and so far 
as it was Byron’s alone it failed to catch 
the general sympathy which was poured 
out in behalf of very different views and 
On the 


<a page 
feelings. Continent, however, 


German Influence in 


English Literature. [ August, 
where the strongest literary influence had 
been the French, Byron, who shared the 
emotions and principles of that school, 
found Hence it has 
not been willful injustice on the part of 
the English that has kept them compar- 


his true hearers. 


atively insensible to Byron’s merits, but 
rather their education, political as well 
as literary, which gave them other and 
opposite objects of admiration. The En- 
glish had with difficulty saved their gods 
from destruction, and they could not join 
in rapturous praise of so ardent an ico- 
noclast. They were grateful for their 
escape, and felt justified in indulging in 
Individuals, sensitive to his 
charm, might be affected by him; but, 
whatever the sweetness of the 


optimism. 


song, it 
could not undo all the lessons history 
had taught, and in consequence England 
France and 
Germany had tasted of humiliation; Rus- 


has almost disowned him. 
sia and Spain had no free life of their 
own; and it is in those countries that we 
find his influence to have been nearly 
boundless. 

But, to go back a little, while the kin- 
ship between Manfred and Faust is by no 
the reader of The De- 
formed Transformed 


means startling, 


comes upon very 
close resemblance to the same German 
play, from which Byron, in the intro- 
duction, acknowledged that it was part- 
ly taken. 


read the original, had to get his notion 
of the play from English, Italian, or 


Byron, who was not able to 


French translations, and it would seem 
not impossible that Goethe’s flattering 
notice had called his attention to Faust, 
and that he had studied it more carefully 
than he had done before writing Man- 
fred, when, it will be remembered, he 
had merely heard it read aloud. Doubt- 
less he had been struck by it, and so had 
The 
poem, which treated of a soul given up to 
the devil 


body, 


chosen parts of it for his model. 


in exchange for a handsome 


was never finished; it is only a 


sketch. The evil one, who here takes 
the name of Cesar, has something of the 
irony of Mephistopheles, but perhaps 
quite as much of Byron’s own sneering 
spirit. The influence of Faust it is easy 


The 


to detect, or rather, to observe. 
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similarity between the opening lines of 
the Bride of Abydos, 


“Know’st thou the land where the cypress and 


my rtile, 
and Mienon’s song in Wilhelm Meister, 
“ Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen bliihn?”’ 
is obvious and needs no comment. 
Another resemblance in another poet, 
one that is doubtless entirely accidental, 
has been mentioned to the writer by a 
friend. In the fifth chapter of the eighth 
Wilhelm Meister is to be found 
the following passage. 


Hall of the 


book of 
Meister is in the 
Past, and says, as he gazes 
on the works of art the walls, 
‘“* What It could be 
ealled as well the hall of the present and 
of the future. 


upon 
life there is here! 


So everything has been, 
Nothing 
changes except the spectator who enjoys 
it all. pee, 


pressing her child to her bosom will out- 


and so everythine will be! 
this picture of the mother 


live many generations of happy moth- 
ers. Centuries hence perhaps a father 
will take pleasure gazing at this beard- 
ed man laying aside his cares and play- 
with his son. 


ing Just so modestly 


through all time will the bride sit, and 
amid her quiet wishes yearn for words 
of consolation; just so impatiently will 
the bridegroom listen on the threshold 
to know if With this 
compared lines 
Keats’s Ode on a Grecian Urn: — 


he may enter.’’ 


may be these from 


“ Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not 
leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 

sold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal, — yet do not 
grieve ; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss; 


For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair 


Ah, happy, happy 
Your leaves, nor i the spring adieu ; 
And, happy 

For ever piping so 
More happy 
For ever warn 


boughs! that cannot shed 
inwearied, 

for ever new; 

wre happy, happy 

und still to be enjoyed, 

For ever pantir 

All breat! 


g and for ever young ; 
s human passion far above,” etc. 
There is certainly a curious similarity 
here which might inspire a suspicious 
person with the determination of bring- 
ing acharge of plagiarism against the 
English poet, but it would be better to 
let it serve as a warning against too 


hasty action. Mere resemblance is not 
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actionable before any literary court, and 
it is well not to be numbered among 
those who were spoken of by Coleridge 
as men *‘ who seem to hold that every 
possible thought and image is traditional; 
who have no notion that there are such 
things as fountains in the world, small 
as well as great; and who would therefore 
charitably derive every rill they behold 
flowing, from a perforation made in some 
other man’s tank.”’ 

So far in our review, that is to say 
until about the year 1825, the influence 
of German literature had been of a very 
fragmentary sort; depending upon the 
chance experience of the individual writ- 
ers who may have dipped more or less 
deeply into it, but who had gone rather 
out of their normal path to do so. There 
was no strong intellectual current setting 
from Germany to England which imper- 
atively demanded the attention of every 
one who cared to have exact knowledge 
of European literature. It was from a 
man still living, Thomas Carlyle, that the 
English public was to learn the value of 
this literature which had suddenly grown 
up to a place near their own. He knew 
the 
about the Germans, and he set himself 


how dense was English ignorance 
busily to work to give his fellow - coun- 
trymen information which might remove 
their prejudices, and by means of his 
translations to supply them with the 
means of corroborating or refuting what 
he said in praise of these newly discov- 
ered writers. He first appeared before 
the public with his translation of Wil- 
heli Meister’s Apprenticeship, in 1824. 
This version has been approved by near- 
ly two generations of readers, and this is 
a late day to offer even a warm tribute 
of the respect it is sure to inspire. It 
is an excellent translation, well adapted 
to take the place of the original, so lit- 
erally and yet with such dignity has the 
The preface to the 
will be found still of servy- 
In it Carlyle lamented the En- 
glish ignorance of contemporary German 
authors, and bewailed especially the in- 
justice with which Goethe had been 
treated. He made, moreover, an earnest 
appeal for generous treatment of Wil- 


work been done. 
first edition 


ice. 
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helm Meister. 
book, even now not too well known, re- 


Naturally enough this 


ceived blame as well as praise from the 
English reviews. In 1827 it was fol- 


the Wilhelm 
Meister’s Wanderjahre, forming part of 


lowed by translation of 
Carlyle’s German Romance, which he 
Book of 


not of my suggesting or desiring, but of 


called later ‘‘a Translations, 
my executing as honest journeywork in 
defect of better.’’ The other books trans- 
lated for this collection are of but moder- 
ate value, especially in comparison with 


Wilhelm Meister. 


by collecting proofs and furnishing ex- 


It was not merely 


amples of German merit that Carlyle car- 


ried on the work he had undertaken; he 


was also a most eioquent advocate in 
behalf of the importance of German lit- 
erature. He wrote a number of articles 
to the leading reviews, in which he ar- 
cued the question with great warmth and 
skill. First Rich- 
ter, in 1827, and, it may be said by the 


came an article on 


way, the influence of Richter’s style 
upon his own is very plain. The 
} 


volume ot his collected essays contains 


first 


this new 
study, with the following titles: The 
State of German Literature, Life and 
Writings of Werner, Goethe’s Helena, 
and Goethe. All of these were published 
in 1827 and 1828. This is by no means 
all that he did; his Life of Schiller was a 


most important spur to the study of Ger- 


nothine but contributions to 


man authors, and many more review ar- 
ticles from Carlyle’s pen helped turn the 
public attention in this direction. 

It is not merely the number of these ar- 
ticles which is noteworthy as proof of this 
author’s earnestness, but also their fer- 
vor and, what is so often wanting in con- 
temporaneous judgments, their accuracy. 
Carlyle seems to have formed just that 
opinion of German literature which its 
admirers — those who know it best — 
He chose 


for praise in Goethe, for instance, those 


most desire to have expressed. 


qualities which, to be sure, were always 
the most prominent, but which were far 
from being generally acknowledged at 
He 


did not, like his predecessors, bring be- 


the time these essays were written. 


fore the public disconnected examples of 
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German merit; he spoke authoritatively 
from thorough knowledge of his subject, 
and since that day no one has been able 
to plead ignorance of the importance 
His Life of 


that German 


of certain German names. 
Schiller 


poet, who was sure of a warmer recep- 


won readers to 
tion and a readier comprehension than 
A good 


s influence, throuch his 


Goethe was likely to receive. 
part of Coleridge 
inspiring conversation, was contempo- 
raneous with this of Carlyle, whose Life 
of Edward Irving shows how hard some 
of the younger veneration found the ap- 
preciation of Goethe. Indeed, it is only 
fair to say that much of the great Ger- 
felt through the 
medium of a translation; the wonderful 


man poet cannot be 


charm of his ly ric verse is likely to be 
lost in the transfer from one language 
to another; even that peculiar placidity 
which so surely marks his prose is seldom 
Then, 


too, there is much in Goethe to repel those 


found in the English renderings. 


who approach him as an ordinary man, 
as did those who first read him when his 
greatness was not generally acknowl- 
edged, and what we learn in our cradles 
to put down as belonging to the same 
class as Homer’s nodding must have 
seemed to those earlier readers like un- 
It is not foolish 


adulation of a famous name which makes 


pardonable dullness. 


us feel the incompetence of much harsh 
criticism, however justified by some facts, 
to lessen seriously our opinion of that 
The part of 
Faust may be incomprehensible; even 


wonderful man. second 


Egmont and surely Clavigo and Stella 


can be the ae- 


Wilhelm Meister hangs fire lam- 


read without raptures; 
tion of 
entably ; the Elective Affinities may be 
thought dull and improper ; yet one who 
grants the soundness of these objections 
feels that no great work is to be ju leed 
that 
there is the 
Goethe 


by its flaws, and alongside of 
Goethe’s 
vertible fact that 


Any one can commit faults like 


errors incontro- 


was a great 
man. 
his, but there are very few who can at- 
tain to his height. He who chooses can 
decry Goethe: his work is cut out for 
him, and he can rest assured that no ar- 
guments can affect his position, for it 
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is impossible to convince any one against 
his will of the existence of a quality he 
does not himself detect; but he should 
also know that in his iconoclasm he de- 
stroys only the valueless part of Goethe’s 
writing; his true worth he cannot touch. 
Even now the foreign readers of Goethe, 
although more numerous than they once 
were, are not many in number, and he, 
like other eminent men, is more known 
by hearsay than by reading; but this 
reputation shows how high he is set by 
those who are familiar with his writings. 
For this familiarity and the consequent 
admiration of Goethe no one deserves 
His enthu- 
siasm brought over many readers to the 


more credit than Carlyle. 


study of German literature, and it is only 
since the time of his advocacy that it has 
been known to English-speaking outsid- 
ers. 

It will be remembered that contempo- 
raneously with these efforts in England, 
in this direction, Stapfer and J. J. Am- 
pere were introducing Goethe to the 
French nation, one by means of trans- 
lations and the other by means of intelli- 
gent and appreciative criticism, much to 
the delicht of the venerable German, 
who was more interested, both by educa- 
tion and taste, in the literature of France 
than in that of England. Moreover, he 
saw himself of influence in the great con- 
flict going on the Classicists 
and Romanticists, although he was not 
a partisan on either side. 


between 


There are 
many proofs of his impartiality; under 
date of June 11, 1825, he said to Ecker- 
mann, ‘‘ The present epoch of French 
literature is not to be judged finally now. 
The intrusion of the German element is 
causing a creat deal of fermentation, and 
it will be twenty years before it will be 
possible to see the result of it all.”” He 
became impatient of the habit of label- 
ing different works Classie or Romantic, 
and he uttered his earnest protest against 
what he considered Victor Huvo’s cross 
of his talents. Even without 
these fascinations the translator of Dide- 
rot and Voltaire would naturally feel 
a greater in the literature of 
France, which had had so strong an in- 
fluence on that of his own country in the 
VOL. XL. — NO. 238. 10 


misuse 


interest 
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past and was now receiving one in return, 
than he did for that of England with the 
single exception of Byron’s poems. Of 
Carlyle he always spoke pleasantly and 
gratefully. Once he said of him: ‘* It 
is an admirable quality in Carlyle that 
in criticising our German authors he al- 
ways regards more especially the intel- 
lectual and moral core as what is real- 
ly of value. Carlyle is a moral power 
of much significance. There is a great 
future before him, and it is not easy at 
present to foresee all that he will accom- 
plish.’’? In this, as in certain other of 
his remarks, Goethe hit the nail on the 
head, and time has proved the truth of 
his words. 

One of the most amusing proofs of the 
enthusiasm aroused by German literature 
was the appearance in 1839 of Bailey’s 
Festus, a poem which has run through 
many editions, found countless admirers, 
and of which, until very lately, there was 
to be found in almost every house a copy 
surviving its waning fame. It is a most 
tumid and 
grandiose, its swelling, bombastic pages 


singular, incoherent poem, 
repeating and magnifying some notions 
of poetical merit, and others of very 
meagre importance. As the name of the 
hero and the poem is Faustus misspelt, 
so the poem is like a humorless carica- 
ture of Goethe’s Faust. There are pas- 
sages taken from the German original 
and told over again in the most common- 
place way, and there are also ponderous 
attempts to outdo Goethe in his higher 
flights, reminding one of those pictures 
in which the artist, despairing of success 
in familiar scenes, racks his fancy and 
lugs in precipices, mountains, volcanoes, 
rainbows, and thunder-clouds which shall 
be more impressive than natural combi- 
nations. His poem was considered to 
have formed a school, or kindergarten, 
which received its death-blow in a long- 
winded parody by Aytoun, called Fir- 
milian, which appeared in 1854. It was 
needless slaughter; time would have done 
the same thing more quietly but just as 
surely. 

In attempting to trace the effect of 
Germany upon contemporary writers one 
is apt to be misled by imaginary instances 
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and to forget how complicated and mul- 
tiform are influences that 
have gone to the making of the men of 
this generation. 


the various 


Their classical educa- 
tion, the whole grand structure of En- 
glish literature, their knowledge of other 
tongues, all outweich in most cases the 
effect that Germany has been able to pro- 
duce, and it is only here and there, and 
in combination with other things, that 
traces of its impulse may be seen. Fora 
number of years the two literatures have 
moved in very different directions: in po- 
etry, for instance, we find in England, 
in accordance with the traditions of its 
literature, a statelier manner than we 
do in Germany, where the many bards 
with their simple domestic songs hardly 
essay loftier flights than to the roofs of 
imaginary kitchens and simple rustic 
dwelling-houses, unless it be to the top 
of romantic windmills by the side of mur- 
muring brooks in peaceful valleys. In 
Clough may be found several marked in- 
stances of the influence of Goethe, and of 
those ideas which arose in Germany and 
are now being translated idiomatically 
into the different modern languages. In 
the chapter on Carlyle, in his History 
of English Literature, Taine says that 
‘‘from 1780 to 1830 Germany had pro- 
duced all the ideas of our historic age; 
and for half a century still, perhaps for a 
whole century, our great work will be to 
think them out again.’ 


’ The exactness 
of this statement it is easy to doubt; 
surely Rousseau, before 1780, made some 
important contributions to the world’s 
stock of ideas which are not yet wholly 
thought out and put on the shelf; but 
in the main the remark is true. Fur- 
adds that ‘‘all the ideas 
worked out for fifty years in Germany 


ther on he 


are reduced to one only, that of develop- 
ment (Entwickelung), which consists in 
representing all the parts of a group as 
jointly responsible and complemental, so 
that each necessitates the rest, and that 
all combined they manifest, by their suc- 
cession and the inner 
which assembles and produces 
Carlyle did not drink from this 
spring alone, and although Taine recog- 
nizes in his criticism all the German for- 


their contrasts, 
quality 
them.” 
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mulas, there was a rugged element in him 
which could not be removed by all his 
That Carlyle derived 
much from Germany cannot be denied, 


German culture. 


but, although he learned from it a mys- 
tical language and a sense of the impor- 
tance of certain qualities, his range of 
For 
Diderot he felt hardly anything but con- 


sympathies remained very narrow. 


tempt; Voltaire he by no means entire- 
ly understood. The fractiousness which 
marks him so strongly is very unlike the 
wise, equable predominance of judgment 
over passion which marked the German 
master whom he admired so much. 

Mr. Matthew 


wide sympathies. 


critic of 
Literature is to him 


Arnold is a 


a thingyof complex erowth, on which 


count] influences have been at work, 
and he is continually teaching the ne- 
cessity of knowing and studying the lit- 
erature of foreign countries. He says, 


‘¢ The criticism which alone can much 


help us for the future is a criticism 
which regards Europe as being, for in- 
tellectual and spiritual purposes, one 
great confederation, bound to a joint 
action and working to a common result, 
and whose members have, for their prop- 
Greek, Ro- 
man, and Eastern antiquity, and of one 


er outfit, a knowledge of 


another. Special, local, and tem- 
porary advantages being put out of ac- 
count, that modern nation will in the in- 
tellectual and spiritual sphere make most 
progress which most thoroughly carries 
this 


but saying that we too, all of us, as indi- 


out programme; and what is that 


viduals, the more thoroughly we carry 
it out, shall make the more progress? ”’ 
This generous view of the function of 
criticism is no novelty. So long ago as 
1827 Goethe said, speaking of Carlyle, 
‘It is an admirable thing that now, ow- 
ing to the close intercourse between the 
French, the English, and the Germans, 
we are enabled to correct one another’s 
faults. This is the 
world-literature, and one which will be 
It is not meant that 
direct 


great merit of a 


always enlarging.”’ 
this 
Mr. Arnold’s earnest advocacy of wider 


sentence was the cause of 


knowledge on the part of writers, but 
still it is to be remembered that this 
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tendency is one which had its rise in 
Germany, and from thence is spreading 
The late growth 
of the literature of that country, its early 


. 
over modern Europe. 


dependence on foreign models, and its 
comparatively modest amount may part- 
ly explain this fact. 

Of course, even with all these brilliant 
promises, criticism is not sure to attain 
accuracy, and no man, foolish in one 
language, will be wise for having two or 
three at. his toneue’s end or familiar to 
More than that, there is a 
most dangerous likelihood of error on 


his eyes. 


the part of a critic who in one country 
speaks of the writers of another. There 
are numerous instances of this: many 
would consider Goethe’s estimate of By- 
ron absurd; the essays of Sainte-Beuve 
which treat of English literature are cer- 
tainly among his poorest; even his re- 
marks on Goethe, good as they are, are 
noticeably inferior to those on any of his 
own countrymen, of whom he writes with 
greater knowledge and sympathy. IE 
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men like these have failed, there is no 
need for wonder at those English crit- 
ics who have it for a reproach against 
us Americans that we refuse to worship 
Walt Whitman as they do. But to ar- 
gue from these mistakes that a wider 
criticism is impossible would be like ar- 
guing from Sainte-Beuve’s rapturous ad- 
miration of Feydeau that there can be 
no such thing as reasonable criticism. 
The improved method simply augments 
the probability of error by enlarging the 
field which requires cultivation, where 


there will doubtless be many things 


passed over by negligence or ignorance. 
Greater care is needed, but richer fruits 
will reward it when given. This tend- 
ency of literature towards running over 
the borders put down on the atlas is one 
of the results of German influence, and 
one of the most important of those ex- 
isting in literature at the present day. 
Its advance will doubtless be slow, but 
the change may certainly be looked for 
and hoped for. 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. 
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AxsovuT your window’s happy height 


The roses wove their airy screen: 
More radiant than the blossoms bright 
Looked your fair face between. 


The glowing summer sunshine laid 
Its touch on field and flower and tree; 


But ’t was your golden smile that made 
The warmth that gladdened me. 


The summer withered from the land, 
The vision from the window passed: 

Blank Sorrow looked at me; her hand 
Sought mine and clasped it fast. 


The bitter wind blows keen and drear, 
Stinging with winter’s flouts and scorns, 
And where the roses breathed I hear 
The rattling of the thorns. 


Celia Thazter. 
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A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 


COMEDY. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


BARTLETY and CuMMINGs. 


On a lovely day in September, at that 
season when the most sentimental of the 
redden 
along the hidden courses of the meadow 


young maples have begun to 
streams, and the elms, with a sudden im- 
pression of despair in their languor, be- 
tray flecks of yellow on the green of 
their pendulous boughs, — on such a day 
at noon, two young men enter the now 
desolate parlor of the Ponkwasset Hotel, 
and deposit about the legs of the piano 
the burdens they have been carrying: a 
camp-stool, namely, a field-easel, a closed 
box of colors, and a canvas to which, 
apparently, some portion of reluctant 
nature has just been transferred. These 
properties belong to one of the young 
men, whose general look and bearing 
readily identify him as their owner: he 
has a quick, somewhat furtive eye, a 
full brown beard, and hair that falls ina 
careless mass down his forehead, which 
as he with his handkerchief, 
sweeping the hair aside, shows broad and 
white; his 


dries it 


firure is firm and square, 
without heaviness, and in his movement 
as well as in his face there is something 
of stubbornness, with a suggestion of ar- 
rogance. The other, who has evidently 
borne his share of the common burdens 
from a sense of good comradeship, has 
nothing of the painter in him, nor any- 
thing of this painter’s peculiar temper- 
ament: he has a very abstracted look 
and a dark, dreaming eye; he is pale, 
and does not look strong. The painter 
flings himself into a rocking-chair and 
draws a long breath. 

Cummings (for that is the name of the 
slighter man, who remains standing as 
he speaks): ‘‘ It ’s warm, isn’t it?”’ 
His gentle face evinces a curious and 


PART FIRS 


kindly interest in his friend’s sturdy 
demonstrations of faticue. 

Bartlett : * Yes, hot — confoundedly.’’ 
He rubs his handkerchief vigorously 
across his forehead, and then looks down 
at his dusty shoes, with apparently no 
mind to molest them in their dustiness. 
‘¢ The idea of people going back to town 
in this weather! However, I’m glad 
they ’re such asses; it gives me free scope 


here. Every time I don’t hear some 


young woman banging on that piano, I 


fall into transports of joy. 
‘¢ And after to- 
day you won’t be bothered even with 
me.’’ 

Bartlett: ** Oh, I 
you, you know. 
tradict.’’ 


Cummings, smiling: 


shall rather miss 


I like somebody to con- 
Cummings : ** You can contradict the 
ostler.’’ 

Bartlett: ** No, Iean’t. They ’ve sent 
him away; and I believe you ’re going to 
carry off the last of the table-girls with 
The land- 
lord and his wife are to run the concern 
Poor old 
The hard times have made lean 


you in the stage to-morrow. 


themselves the rest of the fall. 
fellow! 
pickings for him this year. His house 
was n’t full in the height of the season, 
and it’s been pretty empty since.”’ 


wonder he doesn’t 


’ 


Cummings: ‘I 
shut up altogether.’ 
Bartlett : 


many transients, as they call them, at 


‘*Well, there are a good 


this time of year,—fellows who drive 
over from the little hill-towns with their 
cirls in buggies, and take dinner and 
supper; then there are picnics from the 
larger places, ten and twelve miles off, 
that come to the grounds on the pond, 
and he always gets something out of 


And as long as he 


them. ¢g 


can hope for 
anything else, my eight dollars a week 


Yes, I think 
I shall stay here all through October. 


are worth hanging on to. 
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I’ve got no orders, and it ’s cheap. 
Besides, I’ve managed to get on confi- 
dential terms with the local scenery; I 
thought we should like each other last 
summer, and I feel now that we’re ready 
I shall do 


some fairish work here, yet. Pho!’? He 


mops his forehead again, and springing 


to swear eternal friendship. 


out of his chair he goes up to the can- 
vas, which he has faced to the wall, and 
turning it about retires some paces, and 
with a swift, worried glance at the win- 
dows falls to considering it critically. 
‘You’ 
‘ready, if I’m any judge.”’ 
He limps to his friend’s side, as if to get 
I don’t be- 
lieve the spirit of a graceful elm that 


Cummin ve done some fair- 


ish work alr 
his effect of the picture. $6 


just begins to feel the approach of au- 
tumn was ever better interpreted. There 
is something tremendously tragical to me 
in the thine. It makes me think of some 
lovely and charming girl, all grace and 
tenderness, who finds the first gray hair 
in her head. I should call that picture 
The First Gray Hair.’’ 

Bartlett, with unheeding petulance: 
‘¢ The *s too infernally 
brown! — I beg your pardon, Cummings: 
I like 


your prattle about pictures; I do, indeed. 


whole thing 


what were you saying? Go on! 
I like to see how far you art-cultured 
fellows can miss all that was in a poor 
But 
I’d rather you ’d sentimentalize my pict- 
ures than If 
anything that makes me limp enough to 
be hung over a stick, it’s to have an al- 


devil’s mind when he was at work. 


moralize them. there ’s 


legory discovered in one of my poor 
But The First 
Gray Hair is n’t bad, really. And a 
sloppy name like that 
often sells a picture.’’ 


stupid old landscapes. 
good, senseless, 
Cummings: ‘* You’re brutal, Bartlett. 
I don’t believe your pictures would own 
you, if they had their way about it.’ 
Bartlett: ‘* And I would n’t own them 
if I had mine. I’ve got about forty that 
I wish somebody else owned —and I 
had the money for them; but we seem 
inseparable. Glad you ’re going to-mor- 
row? You area good fellow, Cummings, 
and Iam a brute. Come, I’ll make a 
great concession to friendship: it struck 
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me, too, while I was at work on that elm 
that it was something like an old girl! ’’ 
Bartlett laughs, and catching his friend 
by either shoulder twists him about in 
his strong clutch, while he looks him 
merrily in the face. ‘‘1’m not a poet, 
old fellow; and sometimes I think I ought 
to have been a painter and glazier instead 
of a mere painter. I believe 
have paid better.”’ 
‘¢ Bartlett, I hate to have 
you talk in that way.”’ 

Bartlett: ‘* Oh, I know it’s a stale 
kind.”’ 

Cummings: ‘‘It’s worse than stale. 
It’s destructive. 


it would 


Cummings : 


A man soon talks him- 
self out of heart with his better self in 
that way. You can end by really being 
as sordid-minded and hopeless and low- 
purposed as you pretend to be. It’s in- 
sanity.”’ 

Bartlett: ‘* Good! I’ve had my little 
knock on the head, you know. I don’t 
deny being cracked. But I’ve a meth- 
od in my madness.”’ 

‘¢ They all have. But it’s 
a very poor method ; and I don’t believe 


You 


think because the girl on whom you set 


Cummings: 
you could say just what yours is. 
your fancy — it’s nonsense to pretend it 


heart —found out that 
did n’t like you as well as she thought, 


was your she 
and honestly told you so in good time, 
that your wisest course is to take up that 
role of misanthrope which begins with 
yourself and leaves people to imagine 
how low an opinion you have of the rest 
of mankind.’’ 

Barilett : ‘* My dear fellow, you know 
I always speak well of that young lady. 
I’ve invariably told you that she be- 
haved in the handsomest manner. She 
even expressed the wish —I distinctly 
remember being struck by the novelty of 
the wish at the time —that we should 
remain friends. You misconceive’’ — 

Cummings: ‘* How many poor girls 
have been jilted who don’t go about do- 
ing misanthropy, but mope at home and 
sorrow and sicken over their wrong in 
secret, — a wrong that attacks not mere- 
ly their pride, but their life itself. Take 
the case I was telling you of: did you 
ever hear of anything more atrocious? 
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And do you compare this little sting 
to your vanity with a death-blow like 
that? ”’ 

Barilett: “It’s quite impossible to com- 
pute the number of jilted girls who take 
the line you describe. But if it were 
within the scope of arithmetic, I don’t 
know that a billion of- jilted girls would 
comfort me. I never 
could regard myself in that abstract way, 


me or reform 
a mere unit on one side or other of the 
balance. My little personal snub goes 
on rankling beyond the reach of sta- 
But even if there 
were any edification in the case of the 
young lady in Paris, she’s too far off to 


tistical consolation. 


be an example for me. Take some jilt- 
ed girl nearer home, Cummings, if you 
want me to go round sickening and sor- 
rowing in secret. I don’t believe you 
ean find any. Women are much tough- 
er about the pericardium than we give 
them credit for, my dear fellow, — much. 
I don’t see why it should hurt a woman 
We shall 


never truly philosophize this important 


more than a man to be jilted. 


matter till we regard women with some- 
thing of the fine penetration and impar- 
tiality with which they regard each other. 
Look at the stabs they give and take! 
they would kill men. And the graceful 
ferocity with which they dispatch any of 
their number who happens to be down 
is quite unexampled in natural history; 
one reads of something of the sort in 
those incredible stories of Russian trav- 
How much do 
you suppose her lady friends have left 
of that poor girl whose case wrings your 


elers pursued by wolves. 


foolish bosom all the way from Paris? 
I don’t believe so much as a boot-button. 
Why, even your correspondent — a very 
lively woman, by the way — can’t con- 
ceal under all her indignation her lit- 
tle satisfaction that so proud a girl as 
Miss What’s-her-name should have been 
jilted. Ofcourse, she does n’t say it.”’ 
Cummings, hotly: ‘* No, she doesn’t 
say it, and it’s 
agine it.’’ 
Bartlett, with a laugh: ‘* Oh, I don’t 
ask any praise for the discovery. You 
deserve praise for not making it. It does 
honor to your good heart. Well, don’t 


not to your credit to im- 
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be vexed, old fellow. And in trying to 
improve me on this little point — a weak 
point, I'll allow, with me —do me the 
justice to remember that I did n’t flaunt 
my misanthropy, as you call it, in your 
face; I didn’t force my confidence upon 
you. 

Cummings, with compunction: ‘‘ I did 
n’t mean to hurt your feelings, Bart- 
lett.’’ 

Bartlett: ‘* Well, you have n’t. 
all richt.’’ 


It’s 


Cummings, with anxious concern: ‘I 
wish I could think so.’’ 

Bartlett, dryly: ‘* You have my leave 
fact.”’ He takes a 
turn about the room, thrusting his fingers 


—my request, in 


through the hair on his forehead, and 
letting it fall in a heavy tangle, and then 
pulling at either side of his parted beard. 
In facing away from one of the sofas at 
the end of the room, he looks back over 
his shoulder at it, falters, wheels about, 
and picks up from it a lady’s shawl and 
hat. ‘* Hallo!’’ He lets the shawl fall 
again into picturesque folds on the sofa. 
‘* This is the spoil of no local beauty, 
Cummings. Look here; I don’t under- 
stand this. There has been an arrival.’’ 

Cummings, joining his friend in con- 
templation of the hat and shawl: ‘* Yes; 
it ’s an arrival beyond all question. Those 
are a lady’s things. I should think that 
was a Paris hat.’’ They remain looking 
at the things some moments in silence. 

Bartlett: ‘* How should a 
cet here? 


Paris hat 
I know the landlord was n’t 
expecting it. But it can’t be going to 
stay; it’s here through some caprice. It 
may be a transient of quality, but it’s a 
the 
belonging to it at din- 
He sets the hat on his fist, and 
holds it at arm’s lencth from him. “ What 


transient. I suppose we shall see 
young woman 
ner.”’ 


” 


a curious thing it is about clothes ’’ — 
Cummings: ‘* Don’t, Bartlett, don’t! ’’ 
Bartlett: ** Why?’’ 

Cummings: ‘**I don’t know. It makes 
me feel as if you were offering an indig- 
nity to the young lady herself.’’ 

Barilett: ** You express my idea ex- 
actly. This frippery has not only the 
girl’s personality but her very spirit in 


it. This hat looks like her; you can in- 
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fer the whole woman from it, body and 
soul. It has a conscious air, and so has 
the shawl, as if they had been eaves- 
dropping and had understood everything 
we were saying. They know all about 
my heart-break, and so will she as soon as 
she puts them on; she will be interested 
in me. 


mr? 


The hat’s in good taste, is n’t 


Cummings, with sensitive reverence 
for the millinery which his friend hand- 


les so daringly: 
but I 


‘* Exquisite, it seems 


to me; don’t know about such 
things.’ 
Bartlett: 


about 


‘¢ Neither do I; 
them. 


but I feel 
Besides, a painter and 
glazier sees some things that are hidden 
from even a progressive minister. Let us 
interpret the lovely being from her hat. 
This knot of pale-blue flowers betrays 
blonde; this lace, this mass of 
fluffy, 
and 


her a 
silky, 


call-it, 


cobwebby 
this 
show that she is slight; a stout woman 
would kill it, or die in the attempt. And 
I fancy —here pure inspiration comes 
to my aid—that she is tallish. I’m 
afraid of her. The shawl 
He takes it up 
and catches it across his arm, where he 
scans it critically. ‘‘I don’t know that 
I understand the shawl, exactly. It 


what-do-you- 


delicate straw fabric 


No, — wait! 
has something to say.’’ 


proves her of a good height, — a short 
or had better not, 
this black color: 
should you think it was mourning? Have 


woman would n’t, 


wear a shawl, — but 
we a lovely young widow among us? ”’ 
Cummings: ‘* 1 don’t see how it could 
go with the hat, if it were.”’ 

Bartlett: 
served in tone, but it isn’t mourning. 


‘True; the hat is very re- 


This shawl’s very light, it’s very warm; 
I construct from it a pretty invalid.’’ 
He lets the shawl slip down his arm to 
his hand, and flings it back upon the 
sofa. “ Wereturn from the young lady’s 
heart to her brain— where she carries 
She has a nice taste 
in perfumes, Cummings: faintest violet; 
that goes with the blue. Of what re- 
ligion is a young lady who uses violet, 
my reverend friend?’ 

‘* Bartlett, you’re out- 
Put down that hat! ”’ 


her sentiments. 


Cummings: 


rageous. 
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What is 
Does she 


Bartlett: ‘* No, seriously. 
her little «esthetic specialty ? 
sketch? Does she scribble? Tell me, 
thou wicked hat, does she flirt? Come; 
out with the vows that you have heard 
poured into the shelly ear under this 
knot of pale-blue flowers! Where be 
her gibes now, her gambols, her flashes 
of merriment? Now get you to my 
lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her 
paint an inch thick, to this favor she 
must come; make her laugh at that. 
Dost thou think, Horatio Cummings, 
Cleopatra looked o’ this fashion? And 
sinelt so? the knot of 
mustache — 


9? he presses 
artificial 
‘*Pah!’’? He tosses the hat on the sofa 
and walks away. 
‘* Bartlett, this is atro- 
I protest ’? — 

Bartlett: ** Well, give me up, I tell 
you.”? He returns, and takes his friend 
by the shoulders, as before, and laughs. 


flowers to his 


Cummings: 


cious. 


‘¢ I’m not Worth your refined pains. I 
might be good, at a pinch, but I never 
could be truly lady-like.’’ 

Cummings: ‘* You like to speak an 
infinite deal of nothing, don’t you? ”’ 

Bartlett: ‘It’s the only thing that 
makes conversation.’’ As he releases 
Cummings, and turns away from him, 
in the doorway he confronts an elder- 
ly gentleman, whose white hair and white 
mustache give distinction to his hand- 
some florid face. There is something 
military in his port, as he stands im- 
movably erect upon the threshold, his 
left hand lodged in the breast of his 
frock-coat, and his head carried with an 
His visage 
grows momently redder and redder, and 


officer-like air of command. 


his blue eyes blaze upon Bartlett with a 
fascinated glare that briefly 
the burst of fury with which he advances 
toward him. 


preludes 


II. 


GENERAL Wyatt, BARTLETT, and Cum- 
MINGS. 


General Wyatt: ‘* You infernal scoun- 
drel! What are you doing here?’’ He 
raises his stick at Bartlett, who remains 
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motionlessly frowning in wrathful be- 
hand knotting 
itself into a fist where it hangs at his 


wilderment, his 


strong 


side, while Cummings starts toward 


with his hand raised 
‘* Did n’t I tell you if I 


ever set eyes on you again, you vil- 


them in dismay, 
to interpose. 
lain — did n’t I say I would shoot you if 
you ever crossed my path, you ? He 
stops with a violent self-arrest, and lets 
his stick drop as he throws up both his 
‘¢ Good God! It’s a 
I beg your pardon, sir; I do, 
He lets fall his hands, and 
stands staring into Bartlett’s face with 


hands in amaze. 
mistake ! 
indeed.’’ 


his illusion apparently not fully dispelled. 
A mistake, sir, a mistake. was mis- 

A tak tal I 

ed, sir, by the most prodigious resem- 

l by tl t l 

blance’?— At 


the corridor without, he turns from Bart- 


the sound of voices in 


lett, and starts back toward the door. 
A Voice, very sweet and weak, with- 
out: ‘*I left them in here, I think.”’ 
Another Voice ‘* You must sit down, 
Constance, and let me look.’’ 
The First ** Oh, they ll be 


here.’’ 


Voice: 
General Wyatt, in a loud and anxious 
‘* Margaret, Margaret! Don’t 
Constance in here! For God’s 
” At the moment he 
reaches the door by which he came in, 


tone: 
bring 


sake, go away! 


two ladies in black enter the parlor by 
the other the 
weakly on the arm of the elder, and with 


door, younger leaning 


a languidly drooping head letting her 
eyes rove listlessly about over the chairs 
and sofas. With an abrupt start at sight 
of Bartlett, who has mechanically turned 
toward them, the elder lady arrests their 
movement. 


III. 
Mrs. Wyatt, Constance, and the others. 


Mrs. Wyatt: ‘* Oh, in mercy’s name!”’ 
The young lady wearily lifts her eyes; 
they fall upon Bartlett’s face, and a low 
cry parts her lips as she approaches a 
pace or two nearer, releasing her arm 
from her mother’s. 

Constance: ‘* Ah!’’ She stops; her 
thin hands waver before her face, as if 
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to clear or to obstruct her vision, and all 
at once she sinks forward into a little 
slender heap upon the floor, almost at 
sartlett’s feet. He instantly drops upon 
his knees beside her, and stoops over 
her to lift her up. 

Mrs. Wyatt: ‘** Don’t touch her, you 
cruel 


wretch! Your touch is poison; 


the sight of you is murder.’’ Kneeling 
on the other side of her dauchter, she 
sets both her hands against his breast 
and pushes him back. 

Wyatt : 
Look at 


General 
Lt 
Look! 
7 ” 
he 


_ Margaret, stop ! 
him again! It isn’t 
Mrs. Wyatt: 
What ’’ — 


arm, and seans his face with dilating 


‘*Not he? Don’t tell 


me! She clutches Bartlett’s 


eyes. Then she suddenly bursts into 


tears. ‘* Oh! it isn’t, itisn’t! But go 


You 


be an innocent man, but she would 


away,—go away, all the same! 
may 
perish in your presence. Keep your 
If your wicked 
heart is not yet satisfied with your wick- 
ed work — I don’t know 
what I’m saying! But if you have any 


soul a= J —_— oh, 


speak for me, James, and send him — 


hands from her, sir! 


Excuse m¢ ; 


pity in your faithless 


implore him to go away!’’ She bows 
her face over her daughter's pale visage, 


and 


sobs. 

General Wyatt: ** Sir, you must par- 
don us, and have the great goodness to 
be patient. You have a right to feel 
yourself rieved by what has hap- 
pened, but no wrong is meant, — no of- 
fense. You must be so kind as to go 
away. I will make you all the needed 
apologies and explanations.’’ He stoops 
over his daughter, as Bartlett, in a sort 
of daze, rises from his knees and retires 
afew steps. ‘‘ I beg your pardon, sir,”’ 
—addressing himself to Cummings, — 
‘¢ will you help me a moment?’”’ Cum- 
mings, with delicate sympathy and ten- 
derness, lifts the arms of the insensible 
girl to her father’s neck, and assists the 
general to rise with his burden. “ Thanks! 
She ’s hardly heavier, poor child, than a 
ghost.’’ The tears stand in his eyes, as 
he gathers her closer to him and kisses 
her wan cheek. ‘ Sir,’’ —as he moves 


away he speaks to Bartlett, —‘‘do me 
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the favor to remain here till I can return 
to offer you reparation.’’ He makes a 
stately effort to bow to Bartlett in leav- 
ing the room, while his wife, who follows 
with the young lady’s hat and shawl, 
looks back at the painter with open ab- 
horrence. 


IV. 
BARTLETT and CUMMINGS. 
Bartlett, turning to his friend from the 
retreating group on which he has kept 
his eyes steadfastly fixed: ‘* Where are 


their keepers? ”’ 


pressed rage. 


He is pale with sup- 


Cummings : ** Their keepers? id 

Bartlett, savagely: ‘‘ Yes! Have they 
escaped from them, or is it one of the 
new ideas to let lunatics go about the 
country alone? If that old fool had n’t 
dropped his stick, I’d have knocked him 
over that table in anotherinstant. And 
that other old ,— what did she 
mean by pushing me back in that way? 
How do for this thing, 
Cummings? What do you make of it?”’ 
‘T don’t know, upon my 


maniac 


you account 

Cumming 
word. There seems to be some mystery, 
—some painful mystery. But the gen- 
tleman will be back directly, I suppose, 
and ’’ — 

Bartlett, crushing his hat over his eyes: 
‘JT ’ll leave 


mystery. I’ve 


you to receive him and his 
had enough of both.’’ 
He moves toward the door. 

Cummings, detaining him: ‘‘ Bartlett, 
you *re surely not going away i 

Bartlett: ‘* Yes, Iam!’’ 

Cummings: ‘* But he’ll be here in a 
moment. He said he would come back 
and satisfy the claim which you certain- 
ly have to an explanation.”’ 

Bartlett, furiously: ‘‘ Claim? I’ve a 
perfect Alabama Claim to an explana- 
tion. He can’t 
try. It ’sa little too much to expect me 
to be satisfied with anything he can say 
after what Get out of the 
way, Cummings, or I'll put you on top 
of the piano.”’ 


satisfy it; he shall not 


’s passed. 
I 


Cummings: ‘* You may throw me out 


of the window, if you like, but not till 
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I’ve done my best to keep you here. 
It’s a shame, it’s a crime to go away. 
You talk about lunatics: you ’re a rav- 
ing madman, yourself. Have one glim- 
mer of reason, do; and see what you’re 
about. It’s a mistake; it’s a misunder- 
standing. It’s his right, it’s your duty, 
to have it cleared up. Come, you’ve a 
3artlett, and a clean one. 
Don’t give way to your abominable tem- 
per. What? You won’t stay? -Bart- 
lett, I blush for you! ”’ 

Bartlett: ‘* Blush unseen, then!’’ He 
thrusts Cummings aside and pushes fu- 


conscience, 


riously from the room. Cummings looks 
into the corridor after him, and then 
returns, panting, to the piano, and me- 
chanically rearranges the things at its 
feet; he walks nervously away, and takes 
some turns up and down the room, look- 
ing utterly bewildered, and apparently 
But 
he has decided upon the only course 
really open to him by sinking down into 


uncertain whether to go or stay. 


one of the arm- chairs, when General 
Wyatt appears at the threshold of the 
door on the right of the piano. Cum- 
mings rises and comes forward with great 
embarrassment to meet him. 


V. 
CummMinGs and GENERAL WYATT. 


General Wyatt, with a look of surprise 
at not seeing Bartlett: ‘* The other gen- 
tleman ’’? — 

Cummings: ‘* My friend has gone out. 


He has — 


I hardly know what to say to you, sir. 


IT hope he will return soon. 


He has done himself great injustice; but 
it was natural that under the circum- 
stances ’’ — 

General Wyatt, with hurt pride: ‘‘ Per- 
fectly. I should have lost my temper, 
too; but I think I should have waited 
at the request —the prayer of an old- 
erman. I don’t mind his temper; the 
Sir, am I 
right in addressing you as the Rev. Ar- 
thur Cummings? ”’ 

Cummings : 


other villain had no temper. 


‘*My name is Arthur 
” 


Cummings. I am a minister. 
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General Wyatt: ‘* I thought I was not 
mistaken this time. I heard you preach 
last Sunday in Boston; and I know your 
cousin, Major Cummings of the 34th 
Artillery. I am General Wyatt.’’ 

Cummings, with a start of painful sur- 
General Wyatt?’ 
General Wyatt, keenly: ‘* Your cousin 


prise and sympathy: ‘* 


has mentioned me to you?’ 

Cummings: ‘* Yes, —oh yes, certain- 
ly; certainly, very often, General Wy- 
att. But’’ to 
himself —‘* your name is known to us 


— endeavoring recover 


all, and honored. I—lI am glad to see 
you back; I— understood you were in 
Paris.”? 

General Wyatt, with fierce defiance: 
sc] Paris 


Some moments of awkward silence en- 


was in three weeks ago.’’ 
sue, during which General Wyatt does 
not relax his angry attitude. 

Cummings, finally : ‘* 1 am sorry my 
I ought 


to say, in justice to him, that his hasty 


friend is not here to meet you. 


temper does great wrong to his heart 
and judgment.’’ 

General Wyatt: oe Why, yes, sir; so 
does mine, — so does mine.”’ 

Cummings, with a respectful smile lost 
upon the ceneral: ** And I know that 
he will certainly be grieved in this in- 
stance to have yielded to it.”’ 

General Wyatt, with sudden meekness: 
But Iam not altogether 


sorry that he has done it. 


so] hope 80, sir. 
I have not only 
an explanation but a request to make, 
ask, 
I should be 


able to treat him civilly enough through- 


—a very great and strange favor to 
—and I am not sure that 
out an entire interview to ask it prop- 
air 
of attentive respect, but makes, to this 


erly.”? Cummings listens with an 
strange statement, no response other 
than a look of question, while the vener- 
al pokes about on the carpet at his feet 
with the point of his stick for a moment 
before he brings it resolutely down upon 
the floor with a thump, and resumes, 
fiercely again: ‘* Sir, your friend is the 
victim of an extraordinary resemblance, 
which is so much more painful to us than 
we could have made it to him that I 
have to struggle with my reason to be- 
lieve that the apology should not come 
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from his side rather than mine. He may 
feel that we have outraged him, but every 
look of his, every movement, every tone 
of his voice, is a mortal wound, a deadly 
insult to us. He should not live, sir, in 
the same solar system!’’ The general 
deals the floor another stab with his cane, 
while his eyes burn vindictively upon 
the mild brown orbs of Cummings, wide 
open with He 
with returning consciousness of his at- 


astonishment. falters, 
titude: ‘* |—I beg your pardon, sir; lam 
ridiculous.’’ He closes his lips pathet- 
ically, and lets fall his head. When he 
lifts it again, it is to address Cummings 
with a singular gentleness: ‘‘1 know 
that I speak to a gentleman.’’ 
Cummings: ‘* I try to be a good man.”’ 
General Wyatt: ‘*1I had formed that 
Will you 


do me the great kindness to answer a 


idea of you, sir, in the pulpit. 


question, personal to myself, which I 
must ask? ”’ 

Cummings : sy all means.’ 

General Wyatt : ‘* You spoke of sup- 
posing me still in Paris. Are you aware 
of any circumstances — painful cireum- 
stances —-connected with 
there ? 
press you if I could help.” 


my presence 


Pardon my asking; I would n’t 


Cummings, with reluctance: ‘‘I had 
just, heard something about —a letter 
from a friend *? — 
General Wyatt, bitterly: ‘* The news 
has traveled fast. Well, sir, a curious 
chance —a pitiless caprice of destiny — 
connects your friend with that miserable 
story.’? At Cummings’s look of amaze: 
‘* Through no fault of his, sir; 


no fault of his. 


through 
Sir, I shall not seem to 
obtrude my trouble unjustifiably upon 
you when I tell you how; you will see 
that it was necessary for me to speak. 
I am glad you already know something 
of the affair, and I am sure that you will 
regard what I have to say with the right 
feeling of a gentleman, — of, as you say, 
a good man.”’ 

‘¢ Whatever think 
necessary to say to me shall be sacred. 
But I hope you won’t feel that it is nec- 


Cummings : you 


essary to say anything more. I am con- 
fident that when my friend has your as- 


surance from me that what has happened 
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is the result 
tion ’’ — 
General Wyatt: ‘*‘I thank you, sir. 
But something more is due to him; how 
much more you shall judge. 
more is due 


of a distressing associa- 


Something 
I wish to preserve 
the appearance of sanity, in his eyes and 
your own. Nevertheless ”’ 


to us: 


— the gener- 
al’s tone and bearing perceptibly stiffen 
—‘‘if you are reluctant ’? — 

Cummings, with reverent cordiality: 
‘* General Wyatt, I shall feel deeply 
honored by whatever confidence you re- 
pose in me. I need not say how dear 
your fame is to us all.’’ General Wyatt, 
visibly moved, bows to the young minis- 
ter. ‘* It was only on your account that 
I hesitated.’’ 

General Wyatt: ‘* Thanks. 
stand. 


I under- 
I will be explicit, but I will try 
to be brief. Your friend bears this strik- 
ing, this painful resemblance to the man 
who has brought this blight upon us all; 
yes, sir,’? — at Cummings’s look of dep- 
recation, — whom I 
hardly know how to characterize aright 
Two 
years ago — doubtless your correspond- 


‘to a scoundrel 


— in the presence of aclergyman. 


ent has written—my wife and daugh- 
ter (they were then abroad without me) 
met him in Paris; and he won the poor 
child’s affection. My wife’s judgment 
was also swayed in his favor, — against 
her first impulse of distrust; but when I 
saw him, I could not endure him. Yet I 
was helpless: my girl’s happiness was 
bound up in him; all that I could do was 
to insist upon delay. He was an Amer- 
ican, well related, unobjectionable by all 
the tests which society can apply, and 
I might have had to wait long for the 
proofs that an accident gave me against 
him. The man’s whole soul was rotten: 
at the time he had wound himself into 
my poor girl’s innocent heart, a woman 
was living who had the just and perhaps 
the legal claim of a wife upon him; he 
was a felon besides, —a felon shielded 
through pity for his friends by the man 
whose name he had forged; he was of 
course a liar and a coward: I beat him 
with my stick, sir. Ah! I made him 
confess his infamy under his own hand, 
and then’’ —the general advances de- 
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fiantly upon Cummings, who uncon- 
sciously retires a pace —‘‘and then [ 
compelled him to break with my daugh- 
ter. Do you think I did right? ’’ 
Cummings : 
stand.’’ 
General Wyatt: ** Why, sir, it hap- 
pens often enough in this shabby world 


‘¢T don’t exactly under- 


that a man gains a poor girl’s love, and 
then jilts her. I chose what I thought 
the less terrible sorrow for my child. I 
could not tell her how filthily unworthy 
he was without bringing to her pure 
heart a sense of intolerable contamina- 
tion; I could not endure to speak of it 
even to my wife. It seemed better that 
they should both suffer such wrong as a 
broken engagement might bring them 
than that they should know what I knew. 
He was master of the part, and played 
it well. It broke my girl’s heart, but 
she has not had to loathe herself for his 
fouler shame; he showed himself to them 
simply a heartless scoundrel, and he re- 
mains in my power, an outcast now and 
a convict whenever I will. My story, 
as it seems to be, is well known in Paris; 
but the worst is unknown. I choose still 
that it shall be thought my girl was the 
victim of a dastardly slight, and I bear 
with her and her mother the insolent 
pity with which the world visits such 
sorrow.’’ He pauses, and then broken- 
ly resumes: ‘‘ The affair has not turned 
out as I hoped, in the little I could hope 
from it. My trust that the blow, which 
must sink so deeply into her heart, 
would touch her pride, and that this 
would help her to react against it, was 
mistaken. In such things it appears that 
a woman has no pride; I did not know 
it; we men are different. The blow 
crushed her; that was all. I am afraid 
she is dying under it.” He pauses again, 
and sets his lips firmly; all at once he 
breaks into 
pardon, sir.’ 


a sob. 
J 


‘*IT—I beg your 


‘* Don’t! You 
yourself and me. I have 
Wyatt; but I hope ”? 
General Wyatt: ‘* You have seen her 
ghost. 


Cummings: wrong 


Miss 


seen 


You have not seen the radiant 
Well, sir; 
I have told you my 


creature that was once alive. 
enough of this. 
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story, and there is little left to trouble 
you with. We landed eight days ago, 
and I have since been looking about for 
some place in which my daughter could 
hide herself; I can’t otherwise suggest 
her morbid sensitiveness, her terror of 
people. 


mended to me for its healthfulness; but 


This region was highly com- 


I have come upon this house by chance. 
I understood that it was empty, and I 
thought it more than probable that we 
might pass the autumn months here un- 
molested by the presence of any one be- 
longing to our world, if not in entire 
seclusion. At the 


would hardly have been able 


best, my daughter 
to endure 
another change at once, — so far as any- 
thing could give her pleasure, the beau- 
ty and the wild quiet of the region had 
pleased her, — and she is now quite pros- 
trated, sir,’’ — 

Cummings, definitively: ‘*‘ My friend 
will go away at once. There is nothing 
else for it.’’ 

General Wyatt: 
ask.’’ 

Cummings: 


lief 


‘¢ That is much to 
‘¢ T won’t conceal my be- 
that he will think so. But there 
can be no question with him when ’’ — 
Wyatt: ** When you tell him 
our story?’’ After a moment: * Yes, 
he has a right to know it —as the rest 
of the world knows it. You must tell 


Genera 


him, sir. 
‘No, he need 
know nothing beyond the fact of this 


Cummings, gently: 


resemblance to some one painfully asso- 
ciated with your past lives. He is aman 
whose real tenderness of heart would re- 
that could inflict 
further sorrow upon you.”’ 

Wyatt: 
vey to this friend of yours an old man’s 


volt from knowledge 


General ‘¢ Sir, will you con- 
very humble apology, and sincere prayer 
for his forgiveness? ”’ 

Cummings: ‘* He will not exact any- 
thing of that sort. 
understanding will be clear to him at a 
word from me.’’ 

General Wyatt: ‘* But he has a right 
to this explanation from my own lips, 
and— Sir, I am culpably weak. But 
now that I have missed seeing him here, 
I confess that I would willingly avoid 


The evidence of mis- 
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The mere sound of his 
voice, as I heard it before I saw him, in 


meeting him. 


first coming upon you, was enough to 
madden me. Can you to him 
my unreasonable dereliction in this re- 


spect - si 


excuse 


‘¢] will answer for him.” 
‘* Thanks. It seems 
monstrous that I should be asking and 
accepting these ereat favors. 


( "ummings é 


General Wyatt: 


But you 
are doing a deed of charity toa helpless 
man utterly beggared in pride.’’ He 
chokes with emotion, and does not speak 
calm. 
‘¢ Your friend is also— he is not also— 


for a moment; then he is more 
a clergyman? ”’ 

Cummings, smiling: ‘No. He isa 
painter.”’ 
man of 
? 


‘““Ts he a 
Successful in his profession ? ’ 
‘*Not yet. But that is 


certain to come.’’ 


General Wyatt: 
note ? 
Cummings: 


General Wyatt : ** He is poor ? 


Cummings: “He is a young painter.” 
Wyatt: ** Sir, me. 


Had he planned to remain here some 


Genera excuse 


time, yet? ”’ 

Cummings, reluctantly: “ He has been 
sketching here. He had expected to 
Stay through October.’’ 


Wyatt: 


rifice hard to accept—I beg your par- 


General ‘* You make the sac- 


a 
don! 


But I must accept it. I am bound 
hand and foot.’’ 
Cu nmings: 


obliged to tell you this.’’ 


‘*T am sorry to have been 


General Wyatt: 
I obliged you. 
sir; you know your friend. 
I do 
I 


se] obliged you, sir; 
Give me your advice, 
What shall 


? Tam notrich. Idon’t belong to 


ranch of the vovernment service in 
But I 
have my pay; and if your friend could 


a 
which people enrich themselves. 


sell me the pictures he’s been painting 
here ’’ — 

( ‘ummings : ‘* That’s quite impossible. 
There is no form in which I could pro- 
pose such a thing to a man of his gener- 
ous pride.’’ 

General Wyatt: ‘* Well, then, sir, I 
must satisfy myself as I can to remain 
his debtor. Will you kindly undertake 
to tell him?’ 


An Elderly Serving- Woman, who ap- 
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pears timidly and anxiously at the right- 
hand door: ‘* General Wyatt.’’ 

General Wyatt, with a start: ‘‘ Yes, 
Mary! Well?” 

Mary, in vanishing: ‘* Mrs. Wyatt 
wishes to speak with you.”’ 

General Wyatt, going up to Cummings: 


‘*] must go, sir. I leave unsaid what I 


cannot even try to say.’’ He offers his 
hand. 


Cummings, grasping 


hand: 


the proffered 
“* Everything is understood.’’ But 
as Mr. Cummings returns from following 
General Wyatt to the door, his face does 
not confirm the entire security of his 
words. He looks anxious and perturbed, 
and when he has taken up his hat and 
stick, he stands pondering absent-mind- 
edly. At last he puts on his hat and 
starts with a brisk limp toward the door. 
Before he 
Bartlett, who advances abruptly into the 
‘*Oh! I was going to look for 


reaches it, he encounters 
room. 
you.”’ 
VI. 
Cummincs and BARTLETT. 
Barilett, sulkily: ‘* Were you? ’’ He 
walks, without looking at Cummings, to 
where his painter’s paraphernalia are 
lying, and begins to pick them up. 
Cummings: ‘* Yes.’’ In great embar- 
sartlett, General Wyatt 


rassment: _ 
has been here. 

Bartlett, without looking round: “ Who 
is General Wyatt? ~ 

Cummings: ‘*I mean the gentleman 
who — whom you would n’t wait to see.’’ 

Bartlett: ‘*‘Um!’’? He has gathered 
the things into his arms, and is about to 
leave the room. 

Cummings, 3art- 
lett, Bartlett! Don’t go! I implore you, 


in great distress: ‘* 


if you have any regard for me whatever, 
to hear what I have to say. It’s boyish, 
it’s cruel, it’s cowardly to behave as 
you’re doing !”’ 

Bartlett: ‘* Anything more, Mr. Cum- 
mings? I give you benefit of clergy.” 
‘¢ T take it — to denounce 
your proceeding as something that you ’ll 
always be sorry for and ashamed of.”’ 


Cummings : 


Bartlett: ** Oh! Then, if you have 
quite freed your mind, I think I may 
go.”” 

‘¢ No, no! You must n’t 
go. Don’t go, my dear fellow. 


Cummings : 
Forgive 
me! I know how insulted you feel, but 
upon my soul it’s all a mistake, —it is, 
indeed. General Wyatt’? — Bartlett 
falters a moment and stands as if irres- 
olute whether to stay and listen or push 
on out of the room — ‘‘ the young lady 
— I don’t know to begin! ”’ 

Bartlett, 


I’m sorry for you, Cummings. 


‘* Well? 
I lefta 
very awkward business to you, and it 


relenting a little: 


was n’t yours, either. As for General 
Wyatt, as he chooses to call himself ’?’ — 

Cummings, in amaze: ‘* Call himself? 
It’s his name! ’’ 

Bartlett : ** Oh, very likely! So is King 
David his name, when he happens to be 
ina scriptural craze. Well, for all me, 
General Wyatt and the rest of his Bed- 
lam-broke-loose may go to the ’’ — 

Cummings: ‘‘ For shame, for shame! 
You outrage a terrible sorrow! You in- 
sult a trouble sore to death! You tram- 
ple upon an anguish that should be sa- 
ered to your tears!”’ 

Bartlett, resting his elbow on the cor- 
ner of the piano: ‘‘ What—what do 
you mean, Cummings? ”’ 


‘¢ What do I mean? What 


you are not worthy to know! I 


Cummings : 
mean 
that these people, against whom you vent 
your stupid rage, are worthy of angelic 
pity. I mean that by some disastrous 
mischance you resemble to the life, in 
tone, manner, and feature, the wretch 
who won that poor girl’s heart, and then 
Bartlett, look here! 


These are the people — this is the young 


crushed it; who — 


lady — of whom my friend wrote me from 
Paris ; do you understand ? ”’ 

Bartlett, in a dull bewilderment: ‘* No, 
I don’t understand.”’ 

Cummings: “Why, you know what we 
were talking of just before they came in; 
you know what I told you of that cruel 
business.’”’ 

Bartlett: ** Well?” 
Cummings: ‘* Well, this is the young 
lady’? — 

Bartlett, dauntedly: ‘‘ Oh, come, now! 
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You don’t expect me to believe that! It 
isn’t a stage-play.”’ 
‘* Indeed, indeed, I 


you the miserable truth.’’ 


Cummings : tell 

Barilett: ** Do you mean to say that 
this is the young girl who was jilted in 
that way? Who— Do 
Do you intend to tell 


you mean— 


me— Do you 


suppose — Cummings ’’ — 
” 


Cummings: ** Yes, yes, yes! 


Bartlett: ‘* Why, man, she ’s in Paris, 


according to your own showing! 
Paris three 
They have just brought her 


Cummings: ** She was in 
weeks ago. 
home, to help her hide her suffering, as 
if it were her shame, from all who know 
it. They are in this house by chance, 
but they are here. I mean what I say. 
You. must believe it, shocking and wild 
as it is.’’ 

Bartlett, after a prolonged silence in 
which he seems trying to realize the fact: 
‘¢1f you were a man capable of such a 
ghastly joke — but that’s impossible.”’ 
“And I— 

That I 
He stops 


He is silent again, as before. 
What did you say about me? 
look like the 


and looks into Cummings’s face with- 


man who’’— 
out speaking, as if he were trying to 
puzzle the mystery out; then, with fall- 
en head, he muses in a voice of devout 
and reverent tenderness: ‘* That —that 
— broken —lily! Oh!’’ With a sudden 
start he flings his burden upon the closed 
piano, whose hidden strings hum and 
ring with the blow, and advances upon 
‘* And ean tell it? 
It ought to be known 


Cummings: you 


Shame on you ! 
to no one upon earth! And you— you 
show that centle creature’s death-wound 
to teach something like human reason to 
Oh, 


I was n’t worth it. 


a surly dog like me? it ’s mon- 


strous! Better have 
let me go, where I would, how I would. 
What did it matter what I thought or 
And I—lI look like that devil, 


I have his voice, his face, his 


said ? 
do I? 
movement? Cummings, you’ve over- 
avenged yourself.’’ 

‘¢ Don’t take it that way, 
But I did n’t 
It’s a fatality, it’s 
But you see now, 
don’t you, Bartlett, how the sight of vou 


Cummings : 
sartlett. 
make it so, nor you. 


It is hideous. 


a hateful chance. 
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must affect them, and how anxious her 
father must be to avoid you? He most 
humbly asked your forgiveness, and he 
hardly knew how to ask that you would 
not let her see you again Sut I told 
him there eould be no question with 
you; that of course you would prevent 
it, andatonce. I know it’s a great sac- 
rifice to expect you to go’’ — 

Bartlett: ‘*Go? What are you talking 
about?’’ He breaks again from the 
daze into which he had relapsed. ‘‘ If 
there ’s a hole on the face of the earth 
where I can hide myself from them, I 
to find it. Go! Good God, man! 
What do you think I’m made of? Go? 
I ought to be shot away out of a mortar; 


want 


I ought to be struck away by lightning! 
The 
indelicacy, the brutality of telling me 
that! No, no,—I can't overlook it.’’ 
He shakes his head away 
from his friend; then he returns, and 
bends on him a look of curious inquiry. 


Oh, I can’t excuse you, Cummings! 


and walks 


”? _ he 


‘¢Am I really such a ruffian 
speaks very gently, almost meekly, now 
— ‘that you didn’t believe anything 
short of that would bring me to my 
senses? Who told you this of her? ”’ 

Cummings: ‘* Her father.’’ 

Bartlett: 
Had the man no soul, no mercy? 
he think me 


‘¢ Oh, that’s too loathsome! 
Did 
such a consummate beast 
that nothing less would drive me away? 
Yes, he did! Yes, I made him think 
so! Oh!’’ He hangs his head and walks 
away with a shudder. 
‘I don’t know that he 
did you that injustice; but I’m afraid 
I did. 
Bartlett, very humbly: ‘* Oh, I don’t 
know that you were wrong.’’ 


Cummings : 


I was at my wits’ end.’’ 


Cummings: ** I suppose that his anx- 
iety for her life made it comparatively 
easy for him to speak of the hurt to her 
pride. She can’t be long for this world.” 

Bartlett : 
look! ’’ 


he has continued to wander aimlessly 


‘*No, she had the dying 
After a long pause, in which 


about the room: ‘‘ Cummings, is it nec- 
essary that you should tell him you told 
me?’’ 

‘¢ You know I hate con- 
cealments of any kind, Bartlett.” 


Cummings : 
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Bartlett : 


Cummings . 


‘¢ Oh, well; do it, then!’ 
Sut I don’t know that 
we shall see him again; and even if we 
do, I don’t see how I can tell him unless 
he asks. It’s rather painful.’’ 
Barilett: ‘* Well, take that little sin 
on your conscience, if youcan. It seems 
to me too ghastly that I 
what told 
—after another pause, — 


should know 


you ’ve me; it’s indecent. 
Cummings,’’ 
‘* how does a man go about such a thing? 
How does he contrive to tell the woman 
whose heart he has won that he doesn’t 
care for her, and break the faith that 
Oh, 


things, too; 


she would have staked her life on? 
I know,— women do such 
but it’s different, by 
difference. A man 


1 


goes, but a woman s/fays. 


a whole world’s 
comes and a man 
The world is 
before him after that happens, and we 
think 


get over it. 


don’t him much of a man if he 


can’t 3ut she, she has been 


soucht out: she has been made to be- 
lieve that her smile and her looks are 
heaven, poor, foolish, helpless idol! her 
fears have been laid, all her pretty maid- 
only traditions, her proud reserves over- 
inmost 
find that his love is a lie, a 
She 
speak. 


come; she takes him into her 
soul, — to 
can’t do 
She can’t 
She must 
stay where she has been left, and look 
and act as if nothing had happened. Oh, 
good Heaven! And I, J look like a man 


who could do that! ’’ 


lie! Imagine it! 
thing. She 


any- 
can’t 
move as long as she lives. 


After a silence: 
‘¢T feel as if there were blood on me!”’ 
He goes to the piano, and gathering up 
his things Cum- 


: . . : 
mings again: ‘‘ Come, man; I’m going. 


turns about towards 
It’s sacrilege to stay an instant, —to 
exist.’’ 

Cummings: ‘‘ Don’t take it in that 
Bartlett. I blame myself very 
much for not having spared you in what 
I said. 


way, 


I would n’t have told you of 
it, if I could have supposed that an ac- 
cidental resemblance of the sort would 
distress you so.”’ 

Bartlett, contritely: ‘* You had to tell 
me. I forced you to extreme measures. 
I’m quite worthy to look like him. Good 
Lord! I suppose I should be capable of 
his work.’’ He moves towards the door 
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with his burden, but before he reaches 
it General Wyatt, from the corridor, 
meets him with an air of confused agi- 
tation. Bartlett halts awkwardly, and 
some of the things slip from his hold to 
the floor. 


Vil. 


GENERAL Wyatt, CumMmines, and Bart- 


LETT. 
‘¢ Sir, 


General Wyatt: I am glad to 


see you.’’ He pronounces the civility 
with a manner evidently affected by the 
effort to reconcile Bartlett’s offensive 
personal appearance with his own sense 
of duty. ‘* 1—I was sorry to miss you 
Your friend ”’ 


—referring with an inquiring glance to 


before; and now I wish — 


Cummings — ‘‘ has explained to you the 
cause of our very extraordinary behav- 
ior, and I hope you’’ — 

Bartlett: ** Mr. told 


me that I have the misfortune to resem- 


Cummings has 


ble very closely some one with whom 
That is 
quite enough and entirely justifies you. 


you have painful associations. 


I] am going at once, and I trust you will 
forgive my rudeness in absenting myself 
amoment ago. I have a bad temper; 
but I never could forgive myself if I had 
forced my friend ’? — he turns and glares 
warningly at Cummings, who makes a 
faint pantomime of conscientious protest 
as Bartlett proceeds—‘‘ to hear any- 
thing more than the mere fact from you. 


No, 


about to speak, —*‘ 


no,’’—as General Wyatt seems 
it would be atrocious 
in me to seek to go behind it. ] wish 


to know nothing more.’’ Cummings 
gives signs of extreme unrest at being 
made a party to this tacit deception, 
and General Wyatt, striking his palms 
hopelessly together, walks to the other 
Bartlett 


fallen camp-stool with his foot. 


end of the room. touches the 
‘* Cum- 
mings, will you be kind enough to put 
that on top of this other rubbish?’’ He 
indicates his armful, and as Cummings 
complies, he says in a swift, fierce whis- 
per: ‘* Her secret ismine. If you dare 
to hint that you ’ve told it to me, I ’lIl— 
I’ll assault youin your own pulpit.’’ 
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Then to General Wyatt, who is return- 
ing toward him: ‘* Good morning, sir.’’ 
Wyatt: **QOh! Ah! Stop! 
That is, don’t go! Really, sir, I don’t 
know what to say. I must have seemed 
to you like a madman a moment ago, 
and now I’ve come to play the fool.’’ 


General 


Bartlett and Cummings look their sur- 
prise and General Wyatt hurries on: “I 
asked your friend to beg you to go away, 
and now I am here to beg you to remain. 
It’s perfectly ridiculous, sir, I know, 
and I can say nothing in defense of the 
monstrous liberties I have taken. Sir, 
the matter is simply this: my daughter’s 
health is so frail that her life seems to 
hang by a thread, and I am powerless 
to do anything against her wish. It may 
be a culpable weakness, but I cannot 
help it. When I went back to her from 
seeing your friend, she immediately di- 
vined what my mission had been, and it 
had the contrary effect from what I had 
expected. Well, sir! Nothing would 
content her but that I should return and 
ask you to stay. She looks upon it as 
the sole reparation we can make you.”’ 
Bartlett, gently: ‘*I understand that 
perfectly; and may I beg you to say that 
in going away | thanked her with all my 
heart, and ventured to leave her my best 
wishes?’’ He bows as if to go. 
General Wyatt, detaining him: ‘ Ex- 
— but I am 
afraid she will not be satisfied with that. 


cuse me — thanks — but 
She will be satisfied with nothing less 
than your remaining. It is the whim of 
a sick child — sick to death I am afraid 
— which I must ask you to indulge. In 
a few days, sir, I hope we may be able 
to continue on our way. It would be 
simply unbearable pain to her to know 
that we had driven you away, and you 
must stay to show that you have forgiven 
the wrong we have done you.”’ 

Bartlett: ‘* That ’s nothing, less than 
nothing. But | was thinking — I don’t 
care for myself in the matter — that Miss 
Wyatt is proposing a very unnecessary 
annoyance for you all. My friend can 
remain and assure her that I have no 
feeling whatever about the matter, and 
in the mean time 


I can remove —the 


embarrassment — of my presence.”’ 


A Counterfeit Presentment. 
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General Wyatt: ™ Sir, you are very 
I don’t know 
My own judgment is in 
favor of your course, and yet ’’ — 
think my friend is 
right, and that when he is gone ’’ — 
General Wyatt: ‘* Well, sir! well, sir! 
It may be the best way. I think it is 
the best. We venture upon it. 
Sir,’? —to Bartlett, —‘‘ may I have the 
honor of taking your hand?’ Bartlett 
lays down his burden on the piano, and 
gives his hand. ‘* Thank you, thank 
You will not regret this goodness. 


Farewell, sir! 


considerate, very kind. 
what to say. 


Cummings: ‘I 


will 


you! 
May you always pros- 
per.”’ 
Bartlett: 
Wyatt’? — 
arrested by 


‘* Good-by; and say to Miss 
At these words he pauses, 
an incomprehensible dis- 

may in General Wyatt’s face, and turn- 

ing about he sees Cummings transfixed 
at the apparition of Miss Wyatt advanc- 
ing directly toward himself, while her 
mother coming behind her exchanges sig- 
nals of helplessness and despair with the 
general. The young girl’s hair, thick 
and bronze, has been heaped in hasty but 
beautiful masses on her delicate head; 
as she stands with fallen eyes before 
sartlett, the heavy lashes lie black on 
her pale cheeks, and the blue of her eyes 
shows through their transparent lids. 

She has a fan with which she makes a 

weak pretense of playing, and which she 

puts to her lips as if to hide the low 
murmur that escapes from them as she 
raises her eyes to Bartlett’s face. 


VIII. 
Constance, Mrs. Wyatt, and the others. 


Constance, with a phantom-like effort 
at hauteur: ‘‘ I hope you have been able 
to forgive the annoyance we caused you, 
and that you won’t let it drive you 
away.’’ She lifts her eyes with a slow 
effort, and starts with a little gasp as 
they fall upon his face, and then remains 
trembling before him while he speaks. 

Bartlett, reverently: ‘“‘I am to do 
whatever you wish. I have no annoy- 
ance — but the fear that — that ’’ — 
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j 
Constance, in a_ husky 

‘* Thanks As she turns from him to 
Mae) back to her 


frailly that he involuntarily puts out his 


whisper : 


tor 


mother, she moves so 
hand. 

Mrs. Wyatt, starting forward: ‘* No!”’ 
Sut Constance clutches his extended arm 
with one of her pale hands, and staying 
herself for a moment lifts her eyes again 


to his, looks steadily at him with face 
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half turned upon him, and then, making 
a slight, sidelong inclination of the head, 
releases his arm and goes to her mother, 
who supports her to one of the easy- 
chairs and kneels beside her when she 
sinks into it. Bartlett, after an instant 
of hesitation, bows silently and with- 
draws, Cummings having already van- 
ished. Constance watches him going, and 
then hides her face on her mother’s neck. 


W. D. Howells. 


‘RUDE AND CURIOUS INVENTIONS AT THE CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


IV. 


(3.) Instruments. — The le- 


vends of the cuitar and the lute aye dif- 


Sf) inged 


ferent, and may challenge ( ach other for 
priority : The original of one is the bow 


of the warrior; the second is fabled to 
have been suggested by the dried tendons 
on the inside of the shell of a tortoise, 
which gave a musical sound when struck. 

For our purpose, and taking the crude 
instruments actually shown at the Cen- 
tennial as atext, we begin with the mon- 
ochord guitar, a specimen of which was 
shown in the Smithsonian exhibit in the 
Government Building. 

The original cuitar is the bow. As 
the drew at the 


warrior bowstring in 


of the idea. It is held by the teeth like 
a jew’s-harp, and picked with the finger 
of the right hand, while the left hand is 
slipped along the string to vary the notes, 
by confining the vibration to a greater 
or less leneth of the string. Even this 
instrument has its tuning-peg. 

Almost as simple a fiddle will be men- 
tioned in its proper place. 

The Basuto Kafir monochord (tumo) 
is a bow about five feet in length, and 
at its middle is firmly lashed to or passes 


through a calabash which is held against 


the breast of the performer while playing. 
The gourd is the first sounding-board. 
The string is of twisted hair, and its tone 


is modified by slipping along it one fin- 
ger of the hand which grasps the bow. 
The string is struck by a 
stick in the right hand, pro- 





Fig. 68.) Guitar of Yaquima Indians 


earnest, and sped the arrow to its mark, 
he may have noticed the sonorous twang 
of the string; and still more as he care- 
lessly plucked it in sport he could hardly 
have failed to notice the musical sound. 
We are fortunate in being able to ex- 
hibit the genesis of the invention with- 
out going outside of the prescribed lim- 
its of illustration. The monochord gui- 
iar of the Yaquima Indians of North 
America is about the simplest expression 
VOL. XL. — NO. 238. 11 


Smithsonian Exhibit 


ducing melodious vibrations 
of a pitch depending upon 
the length and tension of 
It vives a faint monotonous 
is much liked by the Kafir 

In another form the string 


the string. 

but 
troubadour. 
is held by 
left brought to 
bear upon it to modify the tone. The 
the monochord bow 
with a stick to beat the string, their prin- 


sound, 


a ring on the finger of the 


hand, and tension is 


Damaras also use 
cipal performance being an imitation of 


the paces of various animals. 
A now obsolete form of European sin- 
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gle-string fiddle had an inflated bladder 
the 


was played with a bow. 


between string and the staff, and 

Another Kafir form of monochord (/e- 
siba) has a string stretched along a slight- 
ly curved bamboo. The cord has at one 
end a piece of quill split in two length- 
wise and flattened. The performer takes 
the end having the quill between his half- 
closed fingers and the palm of his hand, 
and, pl wing his lips upon his fingers 
draws in the air, causing the quill and 
cord to vibrate. 

The mono« hord evuitar of the Bongos 
of the Upper Nile is a bamboo bow hel 
whil the string 
slende 
bamboo in the other hand. 
of the 


substitute 


to th lips by one hand, 
is twanged with a r slip of split 

The mouth 
player is the sounding body, a 
lor of the 
guitar, the instrument being a near ap- 
The 


notes are varied by passing the fingers 


Katfir 


the rourd 
proac h to the jew’s-h irp principle. 


along the bow. 
The zeze, is a 

the Karagoos of Central Africa (S. lat. 

3°, E. 
The Malagasy 


chord guitar: their valiha 


one-stringed cuitar of 


long. 31 )- 
have also their mono- 
has a wooden 
neck with several notches for frets, and 
is attached to a calabash. 

South rn 


The corn-stalk banjo of the 
States is a simple form in which 


United | 
a portion of the skin of the stalk is lifted 
by little bridge - pit ces inserted beneath 
it, to leave 


so as 


a raised strip which 


has considerable tension and yields a 


The Mala- 


gasy suitar (/Jokango) is of the same de- 


musical tone when plucked. 


scription; it is made from a bamboo, 


eight small strips of its rind being cut 


between two joints and elevated an 


eighth of an inch by little bridges, sO as 
to vibrate when picked by the fingers. 
The ka inda of 


frame of bamboo to whic h 


Eastern India has a 


are attached 
two gourds to give resonance. It has 
one steel wire passing from the bridge to 
the head, and tightened withakey. The 
The head has 


Two courds 


bamboo has four frets. 
pendent ornaments of hair. 
for resonance are also found upon the 
rina, an ancient fiddle of India. 

So much for monochord guitars, which 
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we notice to be in use among the North 
American Yaquimas, the Basuto Kafirs, 
the Bongos of the Upper Nile, the Kar- 
agoos, the Malagasy, and the Bengalees. 


A curious 
shown in the Gold Coast section of the 


two-stringed guitar was 
British colonies ex- 
hibit. It is an Af- 
| rican guitar of goat- 
skin over a wooden 
body, and has one 
twisted horse - hair 
strine extending to 
the end of the 
| 


neck, 


reed 
and one short 
high -note st 


tied to 


ring 

the neck 

near the body. 
The 


cuitar is a primitive 


Sinchalese 


Gold ¢ bx two-stringed instru- 


made of 


ment, with a body 


cocoa - nut 
Th 


by which their sones — 


shell. Sinchalese have seven tunes 
ot 


are 


not love but 


of adulation of their chiefs — modu- 
lated. The 
The Horse 


or movement. 


most admired tune is called 
Trot, from a certain cadence 
ot 


ornate instrument, and 
} 


The lingadee Bhotan 
is a much mort 


the 


throughout 


ehab, a two-stringed fid- 


the 


rese mbles 
used 
Indies. 


The tambour with oval body, 


ailt 


Malaysia and 


y, straight 
neck, and two strings is common in an- 


tE 


instruments 


Some of their 
the 
of these have been pre- 
The 


the Arabs has wire 


cient Egyptian paintings. 


had frets on necks: so 


strings 


far as the 


served they are found to be of gut. 

modern tambour of 

strings. 
The 


cept two gut strings. 


all of 
The body is long 


Alaska guitar is wood ex- 
and nine - pin shaped; the ke ys are on 
of the head. 
three - stringed 


each side 
The 


}, 


(san-hee 


Chinese cuitar 
n) is one of the most important 
of the Celestial 


Flowery Land; the sounds, however, ac- 


} 


musical instruments 


cording to our taste, may be said to be 
low and dull. It forms a bass and mod- 
ulator for the shriller pepa, the full-moon 
tambour which has a body of thin wood, 
four gut strings, and allows 


more @X- 


pression and compass. 
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The sam-sien of Japan is similar to the 
san - heen, exct pt 
Each of 
these instruments = 
three silken 
They are 


that it has a square 


body. 


has 
strings. 
played by means 
of a plectrum con- 
sisting of a thin 
slip of bamboo at- 
tached to the end 
of the finger. The 
Chinese use silk and wir 
largely , and often for those 
employments in which we 
should use cut, 


make the 


cellent quality, and even 


but they 
latter of ex- 
have 


strings 


rut-cove red 
of gut. They make use 

Fig Chinese 
Ileen 
Exhibit. 


of these on their lufes, 


which will be considered 


Banjo. San 
Chi 


pre sently. 
The Burmese ruitar (patola) has a 
It is hollow, with 


body like Lcroco lile. 


sound holes in the back. 
Three 


tend from the shoulder to 


strings of wire ex- 


the tail, and are support- 
ed on | ridges at each ex- 
tremity. The strings are 
tuned by pegs in the tail. 
It is played with the fin- 
ger, and usually as an ac- 
companiment to 

the voice. 
Even the 
South African 
has his euitar, a 
triancular board 
bridge 


(Fig. 71.) with a 


Russian Exhibit 


Peasant’s Guitar 
and three cut 
strings with tuning-pegs. Six tones are 


produced by it,— not according to a 
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diatonic scale, but with only three inter- 
vals between the prime and the octave. 
The second and third intervals in the 
upper octave are reached by practiced 
players. 

Africa cannot well exceed in cheap- 
ness the Russian peasant’s guitar (Fig- 
ure 71). It 
pine, and has three silken strings. It 


is a rude affair made of 
was exhibited in the Russian section of 
the Agricultural Building. 

The cuitars of Siam are crude and or- 
nate; both kinds. The common cuitar 
of the country is made of a long-necked 
gourd, which, when green, is sliced in 
half, 
cleaned out, and the shell left to dry in 
the The belly of 
then put on, and from four to six strings 


attached. 


lencthwise, seed 


the pulp and 


sun. parchment is 


Very different is the large and heavy 
instrument, Fieure 72, which has a se- 
ries of frets movable in the lone recess 
on the top of the neck. It is as much as 
three and a half feet lone, and is evident- 
ly intended to be played while lying flat. 
This is the first fretted 
have illustrated: the ancient Egyptian 


instrument we 


nofre is, however, the earliest historic 
instrument which had a neck on which 
the strings could be shortened to vary 
Some of instruments, 


Although 


to Greece. 


the tone. these 
indeed, had frets on the neck. 
music traveled from Egypt 
the latter country, so far as we have dis- 
covered, had no fretted necks to their 
As the Egyptian 


nofre is shown in such proximately per- 


stringed instruments. 


fect condition, it must of course have 
been the growth of centuries, and similar 
meantime been 


The fiddle 


India, as 


inventions may have 


made in China and India. 


has a very ancient date in 


we shall see presently. No other nation 











Siamese Guitar 


than Egypt has left so abundant and 
clear a pictorial record of itself, and 


the singularly perfect method of repre- 
sentation common in Egypt at a period 
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beyond the written history of other na- 


tions enables us to speak with confi- 
dence as to this people while we are in 
others. 


the dark as to The Egyptian 


nofre of about 1500 B. c. was similar to 
the of the 


was so satisfactory an 


tamboura present day, and 
that 


their hieroglyphics 


instrument 
the figure of it in 
two or four 


signified ‘* vood.’’ It has 


strings, was played with a plectrum, 


and, as has been said, was sometimes 
provided with frets on the neck. 

The tamboura has been defined as an 
instrument with wire strings, havine a 
body of wood without sound-holes, and a 
straight neck and head in a single piece, 
with frets on it. 

The peremptory requirement of wire 
strings would exclude from the appella- 
tion a number of instruments which agree 
with the definition excepting in their 
having gut strings. One such was ex- 
hibited from Siam and two from China. 
The Siamese ecuitar, ka-chap-pee (Fig- 
ure 75), has an oval wooden body and 


four gut strings. The neck has frets, 


Siamese Guitar 


some of which have fallen off, and the 
writer prefers so to represent it, with this 
explanation, as a restoration without au- 
thenticity is worse than none. The same 
2. The leneth 


is five feet; it has a curiously 


micht be said of Figure 7 
prolonged 
and curved head. 

The moon-guitar (yue-kin) of China, 
probably so called from its shape, has 
heads of thin sonorous wood on each 
side of a rose-wood hoop fourteen inches 
in diameter. The tail-piece is elevated 
to form a bridge for the four cut strings. 
The frets 


in number, nearer together towards the 


are permanent and are ten 


head, which is elegantly shaped. Tra- 
descant Lay defines it as an instrument 
of good compass and capacity for ex- 
pression; it is used also on occasions as 
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an accompaniment to the urh-heen, a 
Chinese fiddle. 
Another Chinese guitar has four gut 
strings, a tail-piece, 
and four frets of pol- 
ished horn. It hasa 
handsomely polished 
hollow wooden body 
and a wooden sound- 
ing-board. 

The Japanese ban- 
jo, samisen (Figure 
74), shown in the 
Main Building, has a 
white-kid parchment 

belly and four 
strings, but 
no frets on 
the neck. It 


is an elecant- 
ly constructed 
finished 


Japanese Banjo. and 
instrument. 


Samisen 


A Japanese have also a lute or guitar 


with a body of an oval shape like Figure 
76. The head is bent 


backward from 
the neck nearly 
at a right angle. 
From Japan 
= to Guinea: Fig- 
ure 75 is a guitar 

from Lagos, on 

the Gold Coast 

of Africa. The 

body is a small 

The 


neck is a wooden stick passing oblique- 


pine box obtained from some ship. 


ly through the box lengthwise, so as to 
bring the outer end of the neck about on 
The 


strings are five in number and of a native 


a level with the top of the box. 


bine or creeper, which is woody, hard, 
the 


To give variety of 


smooth, and round, and answers 
purpose excellently. 
tones to the strings they are of different 
lengths, being tied to the neck at several 


The 


strings are elevated by a wooden bridge 


points in the length of the latter. 


on the skin cover of the body, which has 
a sound-hole in the side. 

The cuitar of the Guatemala Indians 
is evidently a crude imitation of the 
Spanish instrument, or was introduced by 


negro slaves. It has a long calabash for 
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the body and a wooden sound-board with 
holes. 
It is 


instruments used 


It has five strings and six frets. 


one of the 


in the sarabanda, 
the 


or orchestra. 


native band 
The other instru- 
are like- 
wise of the Afric- 
One of 


these is the wood 


ments 
an type. 


harmonicon 
ealled malimba 

by the Yuecatan- 

ese, the marim- 

ba of the Portu- 

cuese possessions 

in ig. 75 
Mozambique, Gold Coas 


described 


gos Guitar 

t Exhibi 
anoth- 
made of a hol- 
feet 
with a single head eicht or ten inches in 


a previous article: 
er is the African drum 


low cylinder of wood, two long, 


diameter, of parchment or snake -skin, 


the scales be ing left on. 


We have here 
the African fetich idea. 

In the Turkish guitar (Figure 76) we 
see with reason- 
able clearness the 
resemblance to 
the 
the 
wooden 
The 
has eight wire strings and as many pegs. 
The frets of 
neck. 


calabash in 
form of the 
head. 
instrument is three feet long, and 


cord are tied around the 
The head is of the shape of half 
a long gourd, and is painted in stripes 
like some varieties of that vegetable and 
following the natural direction. 


The Arabian 


shape, but has no frets. 


ood has a similar oval 
It has fourteen 
strings of lamb’s gut. Two are always 
tuned in unison; consequently there are 
seven different tones produced by the 
open strings. 

The Thibetan guitar is round-bodied 
and long-necked, with six strings placed 
in pairs. 

The vina is the ancient guitar of the 
Hindoos, its invention being attributed in 
their legends to Nared, the son of Brah- 


ma. It has seven wire strings and mova- 
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ble frets on a neck two feet long. The 
frets are fastened by wax, and permit 
the player to divide the scale into half 
tones over a scale of fourteen notes. 
Two hollow gourds are attached to the 
instrument to increase its resonance. 
The word ‘‘ euitar’’ has its congeners 
in many lancuages, and the various in- 
struments indicated by the names possess 
many features in common: Nubian, kis- 
Persian and Hindoo, sitar; Greek, 
xiOdpa; Latin, cithara; Anglo-Saxon, cy- 


sar; 


tere ; Moorish, kuitra; Ty rolese, z 
English, cittern. 

So much for guitars and banjos: in 
many cases the only way to tell whether 
an object was a guitar or a fiddle was to 
look for a bow. Even then the decision 
was not entirely satisfactory and any 
rivid classification is impossible. 

The bodies of the instruments exhib- 
ited were of solid wood, calabash, cocoa- 
nut, sheet-metal, thin board; of hollow 
wood built up or scooped out; open at 
both ends or at one ouly; with sounding- 
kid 
and parchment; the bellies and bodies 
with or without sound-holes. 


boards, skins of snakes and lizards, 


The necks were straight, bent through- 
out, bent at the junction with the body, 
at the junction with the head; without 
frets, with stationary frets, movable and 
adjustable frets, in various numbers, 
frets of wood, string, horn. 
different 
points on the neck, and without tuning- 


Strings tuned by tying at 


pegs, with tuning-pegs from one to six- 
teen in number, tuning-pegs on one side, 
both sides, top and side. 

Strings few or many, wire of iron or 
brass, tail-hairs 
of horse, camel, or giraffe; rattan, bam- 


gut of sheep or camel; 
boo, and creeping vine; silk or thread. 


But few of the nations which were rep- 
resented by crude musical instruments at 
the Centennial omitted to send a fiddle. 
In many cases, as has been said, there 
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was no telling a fiddle from a guitar un- 
less by the bow accompanying it. 

In the earlier part of this article we 
referred to the development of the mono- 
chord guitar from the bow of the archer. 
The bow as a means of vibrating the 
string is an after-thought, and may have 
grown out of the plectrum, which was 
rubbed along the string instead of mere- 
ly being used to pick it. The original 
bow became by many changes the tam- 
boura, lute, guitar, and what not, and 
subsequently another bow was invented 
to agitate the strings of the instrument, 
which had outgrown all likeness to its 
simple original except in the single feat- 
ure of a strained string. 

We might begin with the corn-stalk 
fiddle, in which a fibre of the stalk be- 
tween two joints is detached and lifted 
by pegs which form bridges. This is 
played with a bow just as crude. 

The Apache fiddle (Figure 77) is a 
section of a large reed hollowed out, the 
ends being left closed. Four 
holes in the top are painted around with 
red. 


sound- 


A'single string is stretched between 


pegs at each end and over two bridges, 


Apache Fiddle. Smithsonian Exhibit 


being made to produce different notes by 
slipping the finger along the string, as 
with the Yaquima guitar (Figure 68), 
supra. 
bone, and the bowstring is of hair from 
the tail of the buffalo. It is used by the 
Indians of the southwest portion of the 
United States. 

The Malagasy fiddle is constructed 
of a piece of cane or bamboo, but has 
a number of parallel strings covering 
the larger portion of the curved surface 
and resting on 
where the 
cane. 


bridges near the ends, 
lashed to the 
Behind it is plantain leaf folded 


strings are 
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The bow is a bent stick, horn, or 
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into a scoop-shape so as to project the 
sound. 

Asia claims the invention of the bow, 

assigning it to the time of a king of Cey- 

lon who lived three 

thousand years be- 

fore the Christian 

era. As this date, if 

admitted, is about 

one thousand years 

before Abraham 

and Osymandyas, it 

would be useless to 

search the Hebrew 

record or the Egyp- 

tian 

since the oldest of 


monuments, 


the latter are ven- 

erally supposed to 

be of the period of 
the 

] 


whose colossal statue lies prone in the 


(Fig. 78.) 


Fiddle 
Gold Coast Exhibit 


Lagos 
warlike king 
Memnonium: — 


*“ And on the pedestal these words appear 
* My name is Osymandyas, king of kings ; 


Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!’ 


The Singhalese say that the ravanas- 
tron, one of their old instruments played 
with the bow, was invented by the afore- 

The ravanas- 
resembled the 
Apache and Malagasy instruments so far 


said old king, Ravenen. 
tron appears to have 
as shape is concerned, it being a eylin- 
der of sycamore wood, partly hollowed 
and forming a body and sounding-board 
for strings stretched upon it. The Welsh 
also claim the invention of the stringed 
instrument played with a bow, and with 
their usual orthographical disregard of 
other people’s feelings spell it crwth. 
Ficure 78 is a native fiddle from the 
Gold Coast of Africa. The body 


a gourd covered with a red skin. 


is of 
The 
neck is of wood; a bunch of horse-hair 


forms the string, and the bow is of sim- 


=? 


The string is tightened 
with a piece of horn, which also raises it 


ilar material. 


from the stretched snake- skin forming 
the sounding-board. 

The fiddle of Tunis (Figure 79) has a 
carved gourd for the body, and the belly 
is a piece of goat-skin twelve inches in 
diameter, put on while yet wet, with 


glue. The string is a bunch of horse- 
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hair, no doubt clued together with rosin 


when in use. The bridge was not shown, 











of Tunis. Tunisian Exhibit. 


but no doubt slips under the string upon 
the parchment, which is ornamented 
The horse- 
hair strine ends in a ring which is tied 
by ared silk cord to the tail-piece. The 
bowstring is of horse- 

7 ) hair on a bent stick. 
The the 

7] \ Persians is known by 
f WN \ 
| geographical 


It is a two-stringed 


with rude figures of hands. 


rebab of 


that name over a wide 


range. 


fiddle and is played 
with abow. In Java 
it is the instrument of 
the leader of the band 


(gamelan), which in- 





cludes likewise har- 
monicons of wood and 
metal; gongs, singly, 
in pairs, and in sets; 
drums, flute, and harp. 
The 


came the 


word rebab be- 


| rebeck of Europe, in- 


troduced by the cru- 


rebebbe or 








(Fig. 80.) 


siamese 
Two-Stringed Fiddle. saders from Asia. 
The Siamese fiddle, san-hoo (Figure 


80), is thirty inches long and has two 
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twisted gut strings. The sounding-board 
is of thin wood, and the body of the sea 
The double 


cocoa-nut of the Sey- 


cocoanut, 2 
g 
chelles (Lodoicea sey- 

chellarum) is called co- 

co dé mer, or Sea CO- 
coa-nut, because it is 
thrown up by the sea 
upon the Indian beach 
and was formerly sup- 
posed to have erown 
beneath the sea. 

The curious roads all 
lead to China. Figure 
Chinese 
stringed fiddle. 


81 is a two- 
It is 
played in a manner 
not known elsewhere, 
perhaps: the string of 
the bow passes between 
the two strings of 
the fiddle, and either 
string may be sound- (pig, 81.) 
Fiddle and Bow 


Chinese 


ed or both simultane- 
ously, according to the movement of the 
The body is formed of 


a polished cocoa-nut, with a sounding- 


hand and arm. 





(Fig. 82.) Fiddle of Soudan. Egyptian Exhibit 


hole in the back. The 


neck is of wood, the two strings of cut. 


board, and a 
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The 


strained into a curve by a bunch of horse- 


bow is a bent piece of bamboo 
hair. 

The fiddle of 
no delicate affair for my lady’s cham- 


Soudan (Figure 82) is 


ber, but is a stout every - day sort of in- 
strument which might be earried on the 
mareh or hung upon the limb of a tree 
in bivouae. It has a peculiar shield- 


shaped body, with a heavy parchment 


belly and open back It has a wooden 


neck and head, an iron tail-piece, and 


strings, each consisting of bunches 


two 
of horse-hairs. 

The Darfoor fiddle (Figure 83) is a 
much more ornate affair. It has a cocoa- 


nut body, wooden neck, bone head, and 


ivory tail-piece. Like the one previous- 
and 
the Siamese three- 
fiddle 
(Figure 86), it is 
intended to be held 
upright, standing 
the 


ly ck scribed 


stringed 


upon eround 


while it is played. 
The rebab previ- 
ously referred to is 
held in the 
The Darfoor 


rather 


same 
way. 
fiddle is a 
ambitious affair in 
a savage way; the 
body and neck are 
elaborately inlaid 
with ivory. The 
thin parchment 


head is 


on while wet, and 


strained 

Darfoor Fiddle 
Egyptian Exhibit elued to the body. 
The strings are bunches of horse - hair 
glued together with rosin. The bow is 
a bent stick with horse-hair. 

The Moorish fiddle (Figure 84) was 
shown in the the 
Main Building. The instrument is called 
a rebab (Persian) in the South 
sington Museum, London. 


Tunisian exhibit in 


Ken- 
That name 
seems to apply to a whole race of two- 

Mo- 
In the 
Orient it is played standing on the floor, 


stringed instruments, found from 


rocco to the Philippine Islands. 
as before stated. Figure 84 is played 
resting on the knee, as the player squats 
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dle with one string, 


{ August, 
cross-legged on the floor. The tingadee 
of Bengal follows the usual Eastern fash- 
ion. The Moorish fiddle is twenty inch- 
es long and has two gut strings of dif- 


ferent sizes. The lower portion of the 


sounding-cover is of goat-skin parchment 





and the upper is of thin perforated brass 


plate. The cane bow has a string of 


hors« 


hairs laid flatwise. 
The Sinel 


vah) has t 


ialese fiddle (venah or vena- 
wo strings of differing sizes and 
leneths. 
the other of 
is also of the latter, and the bow has bells 
attached to it. 
ment is a half cocoa-nut, polished, cov- 


One is of a speci 8 ol flax, and 
horse-hair; the bowstring 


The body of the instru- 
ered with the dried skin of a lizard, and 


While 


guarantee the exactness of the measure- 


perforated below. we cannot 
ment, the statement of the old Singha- 
lese annals has at least the merit of an- 
tiquity, that the 


music (in Pali) played on a vina, a fid- 


Pauchasikka, cod of 
twelve miles long. 
The Turkish fiddle (Figure 85) has 
a body of a lanceolate shape, much re- 
sembling the ood ( Moorish e/-oud, whence 
lute), the guitar of the Arabs. The 
head is a hollowed block and has a wood- 
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The 


has three gut strings, with tuning-pegs 


en sounding - board. instrument 


passing through from the back, and the 


bow is of horse- 
& 4 18 


hair. 
The 


three-stringed fid- 


Siamese 


dle, sie-sau (Fig- 
four 
feet 
has a 
head 
on a body of co- 
It has 


strings of 


ure 86), is 


half 


and 


and a 
| 


ong, 


parchment 


co de mer 
three 
twisted cut, and 
The 


a he rse- 


no frets. 
bow has 
hair strine. 

The 
have a 
(turi) of 
strings; 


Burmese 
fildle 
three 


also the 





Japanese. 
The 
four-stringed fid- 
dle (Figure 87) 


has a rose-wood 


Chinese 


Turk 
body and a neck 
snake-skin cover, and 


without frets, a 


four strings with as many tuning-pegs. 
Two strings are of three-strand flax cord, 
and cut: the shortest the 
third of gut, the second and fourth of 
flax. The head is three and one half 


two of and 


inches in diameter and five inches deep; 
the length of the instrument is thirty- 
A bridge 


port the strings on the skin cover. 


one inches. is used to sup- 
The 
bow is of bamboo and horse-hair. 

The exhibit from British India showed 
two stringed instruments played by the 
bow and having two points in common, in 
which also they differed from all others 


which we have illustrated. 


was catalogued as a zither from Madras. 


Ficure 838 


It has a wooden body with a parchment 


cover; the neck is of wood. There are 
seventeen tuning-pegs of ivory on the 
neck, and four of wood in the head. The 
strings are of brass, in sets, one 


above the other. It 


two 
has seventeen ad- 
justable brass frets, and is played with a 


horse-hair bow. It is four feet long, and 
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is usually played upright, the performer 
being in a squatting position. 
<? 











(Fig. 86.) Three-Stringed Fiddle 
Siamese Exhibit 


The sarangi of British India forms one 


Sie-Sau 


(Fig. 87.) Chinese Four-Stringed Fiddle. 
of a set instruments 


which are played in concert: a form of 


of four musical 
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guitar (surod) played with a plectrum is 
the leading instrument; the fiddle saran- 
gi is played in unison with it; the chou- 
tara, a guitar with four wire strings, 


(Fig ) Zither from Madras 


rangi (Figure 89) has a wooden body, 
neck, and head inlaid with ivory, and the 
body is covered with goat-skin parch- 
ment. The keys are of wood, four in 
The 


four upper strings are of gut, and the 


the head and seven in the neck. 


(Fig. 89.) Sarangi of Madras 


lower ones of brass wire; these pass 


down through ivory-bushed holes at dif- 
The in- 
strument is played upright with a horse- 
hair bow. 


ferent points along the neck. 


The upper strings only are 
with the the 
lower ones, uni- 
The 
favorite instru- 
ment in Europe some centuries 


touched bow, and 
being tuned in 
son or in octave, respond. 


viole d’amour, a 


back, had fourteen strings in two 
courses, one above the other, the 
upper of gut, and the lower of 
wire, tuned in unison or octaves. 
The upper sounded 


and the lower ones responded in obe- 


ones were 
dience to the well-known law of acous- 
tics. 

The Hardanger peasants of Norway 
have a fiddle with thin wire strings un- 
der those of cut. 

The flat with a number 
of wires stretched over a sounding-board 
and having graduated lengths in the 
manner of a harp is the santir of the 
Persians and Arabs, the kanoon of the 


instrument 
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makes a droning accompaniment; and 
the dara, a tambourine, lends its effect 
to the whole. The men’s voices ocea- 


sionally chime in with the air. The sa- 
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Turks, the hackbret of the Germans, the 
dulcimer of the Enclish. 

The Exhibition had several from Chi- 
na and Turkey. It is an ancient instru- 
ment, being shown on the Assyrian mon- 
uments, and is still common 

the East. 
ar’s lute, 


throughout 
The Chinese kni or “ schol- 
*? the instrument of Confu- 
cius, had silken strings, and perhaps 
was of this character. The modern 
Chinese dulcimer, heen-kni (Figure 
90), has twenty-eight brass strings 
stretched between pins at each end 
and over two bridees. The arrange- 

ment of the bridges as to distance and 
direction may enable each wire to give 
three distinct tones at different portions 
of its leneth. It is probable, however, 
that only the middle portion of each is 


used. The strings decrease in length 


— 


(Fig. 90.) 


Chinese Dulcimer. Heen-Kni. 


toward one side. It is played with two 
pliable bamboo mallets. 

The Turkish harp, kanoon (Figure 
91), known to the Arabs and Persians by 
the name santir, which is Persian, is a 
wooden frame with as many as seventy- 
five pegs, each with a string passing over 
a bridge. The strings are arranged in 


triplets of unison. The bridge stands 


upon four feet, which rest upon parch- 
ments stretched over as many holes in 


The 


the sounding-board of the box. 
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sounding-board is perforated to emit the 
sound. Both hands — not mallets — are 
used in playing the harp, which lies pros- 
trate. 

The 


has cut strings, three in unison for each 


Persian instrument, it appears, 
tone, and is played with plectra, in the 
manner of the Japanese. 

The Karagoos of Central Africa have 
a tray-shaped box, sometimes with a 
gourd or sounding-board on the back; a 
string is laced seven or eight times over 
bridges at either end. The instrument 


is called nanga, and the strings of vari- 











fii ! ml 


Kanoon. 





Turkish Harp 
ous leng nearly agree with our dia- 
tonic scale, but lack the seventh, just as 
marimbas do. 

The Finns have a dulcimer (kantele), 
a wooden box over which five 


some of the 


strings are stretched. 
The 

ment in 

stretched 


most ornate instru- 


which strings are 


over a flat sound- 

ing-box is found in the Japanese koto 
(Figure 92), which was exhibited in the 
Japanese department of the Main Build- 


ing. It is about four feet long and one 
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foot wide, standing on end and resting 
against the player, who stands by the 
instrument and picks the strings with 


(Fig. 92.) Japanese Lute. Koto. 


In an- 
other form it is played flat, standing 
upon four short legs. It 


the fingers or with a plectrum. 

is made with 
six single gut strings, or with thirteen 
gut strings either single or in pairs. A 
similar instrument in the Chinese Annex 
to the Main 
strings. In the Japanese koto the keys 
are underneath; in the Chinese they are 
the 
rest on movable and independent bridges 


Suilding had twenty-five 


at one end, at side. The strings 
on the sounding-board, and the tone of 
the strings is regulated thereby, they be- 
ing of one leneth. 

The Chinese lute is shown in Figure 
lencth, to be 
It has gut strings of 


93, and is five feet in 
played lying flat. 
equal length; the bass strings of cut are 
covered with small gut laid on spirally, 
as piano strings are covered; the tone 


is partly determined by the tension, but 


SWANAQY 
—_—_—_K Sarr 


(Fig. 93.) Chinese Lute 
the tuning is principally performed by 
slipping along the sounding - board the 
independent bridges, one of which is 


devoted to each string. The frame is 
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a hollow body of thin sonorous wood, 
and is painted with grotesque figures. 
Dotted along its length is a row of in- 
laid ivory disks, which may possibly 
indicate the position for the movable 
bridges when tuning to a given key. 
The tuning-pins are on each side of one 
end. 


The Kroo-boy’s harp (Figure 94) was 
exhibited in the 
Gold Coast 


tion of the 


sec- 
En- 
clish colonies ex- 
hibit. 


of acalabash and 


It is made 


icks, with 

of a pe- 
culiar bine grow- 
ing in that coun- 
try which has 
been previously 
The 


is wooden 


s Harp. referred to. 


ot Exhibit string 


and has a pith,— not at all of a 


crass 
structure, —and is so strong that it bears 
a great strain and gives a very sonorous 
vibration. The strings are wrapped and 
tied, evidently, while yet green. The in- 
strument is known as the boulu or ombi. 
It departs from what has been called 
the African rule, that the harps of that 
continent all lack the front This 


t Egyptian harps, 


post. 
is true of the ancier 


with one of the most curious survivals 
of which this gro ip of articles (Musical 


( lose In 


form of the simple African harp, 


Instruments) will another 


the strings are parallel with one 
of the posts, and in still another 
one a bow is attached to the cal- 
abash, and at its centre arises 
a post which has strings going 
each way to the extremities of the bow. 

The Niam-niam or Dor guitar, rebaba 
(Figure 95), is a trophy of the expedi- 
tion of Long Bey to the country south 
of Khartoum. It has a hollow wooden 
body, neck, and head, the latter with a 
characteristic The body is 


covered entirely with parchment, which 


carving. 


forms the sounding-surface and is sewed 
at the back. The are five 
in number, and extend from the parch- 


strings 
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(Fig. 95.) Niam-Niam Guitar 
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ment head to pins which pass through 
the neck. It has this peculiarity, that 
the neck is not stiff, but its elasticity is 
used to keep the strings at a proper ten- 
The 


notes as there are strings, owing to the 


sion. compass is but as many 


angle which the strings make with the 
neck. 


similar 


In another form of a somewhat 
instrument there are as 


necks as there 


many 
, five in the 
Each of these makes 


the tension on its own string, the ad just- 


are strings 


instance observed. 


ment in tuning being made by slipping a 
ring up or down, binding the string to the 
neck at such point as may be nece ssary. 
The strings are threads of bast or wiry 
the tail The 
ly like one of the old 


hairs from of the giraffe. 


rebaba is not mer« 
forms of Egyptian lyres, but is ide ntical; 
and it is singular, or at least noticeable, 
that a in the Lower Nile 
should 
survive in the extreme upper waters of 


favorite 


form 


country thirty centuries since 
the same river, in a region to which no 
conquerors have ever advanced before 
the last twenty-five years, and which 


was entirely unknown to the kings of 


Egyptian Exhibit 
the old Egyptian dynasties. It may be 
mentioned that specimens of the old ly re 
with the wooden body and bent neck 
are to be seen in the British Museum. 
The 


baba to be found elsewhere are probably 


nearest resemblances to the re- 


an ancient one represented in the Nin- 
eveh sculptures, and a harp now found 
in Burmah. The Assyrian instrument 
had a single post rising obliquely from a 
flat board, so as to form with it two sides 
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of a triangle. The strings were nine or 


ten in number, and stretched between 
the flat board and the post. 

The Burmese harp (sowm) has a ca- 
nor -shaped hollowed body, with sound- 
ing-board and a curved post, from which 
wire strings extend to a bridge on the 
belly of the 
sounding-hole on each side of the bridge. 


instrument. It has one 
In size it is from two to five feet long. 
Two other forms of lyre closely re- 
sembling ancient Greek forms are found 
in Africa: the 
a wooden body hollowed in the form of a 
The 


more 


Nubian lyre (kissar) has 


bowl and covered with sheep-skin. 


cover is pierced with three or 


sound-holes. 


? 
venerally 


It has five strings of gut, 
made of the intestines of the 
camel. The strings rest upon a bridge 
near the end where they are connected 
to the body. 


plectrum of horn, attached by a cord to 


It is played with a small 


in the right 
The left hand also twanys the 


the instrument and used 


hand. 


Forward. 
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In another form it has 
a square body and seven strings. 


strings at times. 


The Mittoo lyre is an instrument su- 
perior to the generality of those of the 
other tribes of the Upper Nile. It has 
five strings stretched across a bridge 
formed of the shell of the anadont mus- 
sel. The sounding-board is quadrangu- 
lar, covered with skin, with a sound-hole 
said of the 
Nubian lyre, that of Mittoo resembles 


at each corner. As was 
very much one of the Greek patterns as 
The Egy p- 


tian and Greek lyres had but few strings, 


shown upon the monuments. 


and doubtless merely played the notes 
of the voice 4 there seems to have been 
In the Greek 
drama the words were sung; it 


no attempt at harmonies. 
was a 
sort of musical recitative sustained by 
the lyre, flute, and syrinx, with the oc- 
casional help of the trumpet in martial 
passages, —a very dull opera, with the 
players all masked and the choruses in- 
toned. 


Edward H. Knight. 


FORWARD. 


A soOLpIeER laid him down to die— 


His wound was deep, his life a-failing; 


He called a comrade charging by — 


The shells were flying, balls a-hailing. 


‘¢ O brother, take this purse of gold ’? — 


The steeds were rushing, cannon leaping: 


‘* And bear it to my mother old’? — 


His voice was shaken here with weeping. 


‘¢ © brother,’’ 


said the comrade then — 


The turf was wet with blood a-streaming; 


‘¢ Your errand fits but wounded men’? — 


The bayonets came on a-gleaming. 


** T came to fight and not to fly; 


I shall not live to seek your mother; 


So pray that I may bravely die, 


And trust your treasure to another.’’ 


J. W. 





The (ueen 


THE QUEEN 
IV. 
THE 


YOUNG 
rRY. 


ODD ADVENTURE WHICH 


rut 


BEFELL 


LYNDE IN HILL COUN- 


Ir had all happened so suddenly that 
one or two minutes passed before Edward 
Lynde took in the full enormity of Mary’s 
i A dim smile 


. 1 + ys 1 L 
ing about his lips when the yellow speck 


desertion. was still hover- 
that was Mary faded into the gray dis- 
then his counte: fell. There 

of mortal habitation visible 
hill-side the 
farm at which he had spent the night 
his stiff 
boots were ill-adapted to pedestrianism. 


The idea of luegine that 


tance; 


ance 
was no sign 


from the where he stood; 


was five miles away; riding- 


heavy saddle 


five miles over a mountain road caused 


him to knit his brows and look very se- 
saddle an 


rious indeed. As he eave the 


impatient kick, his eyes rested on the 
Bologna sausage, one end of which pro- 


truded from the holster; then there came 


his 


betore and 


over him a poignant ‘tion of 
lenten sfipper of 

that morning. 
the 


and proceeded to 


his no breakfast a 
He seated 


wrapped the sar re, 


himself on saddle, un- 


cut from it two or three thin slices. 


‘It miegl 


it much worse,’’ 
he reflected, 


} 
have been 


as he picked with his 
} 


d- 
aa 


ol 
penknife the bits of silver foil which 
hered to the the 
Mary had decamped with the commis- 


skin of sausage; ‘** if 


sary stores, that would have been awk- 


ward.’’ Lynde devoured the small pieces 
of pressed meat with an appetite born of 


his long fast and the bracing upland air. 
‘* Talk about 


paté de foie gras! ’’ he 
exclaimed, with a sweep of his arm, as if 
he were disdainfully waving back a men- 
ial bearing a tray of Strasbourg patés; 
‘* if I live to return to Rivermouth I will 
have Bologna sausage three times a day 
for the rest of my life.’’ 

A cup of the ice-cold water which bub- 
bled up from a boss of cresses by the 
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OF SHIEBA. 
roadside completed his Spartan break- 
fast. 


surroundings. 


His next step was to examine his 
‘*From the top of this 
hill,”’ said Lynde, ‘*I shall probably be 
able to see where I am, if that will be 
any comfort to me.”’ 

It was only fifty or sixty rods to the 
crown of the hill, where the road, viewed 
from below, seemed abruptly to come to 
anend against the sky. On gaining the 
summit, Lynde gave an involuntary ex- 


At 


his feet in the valley below, in a fertile 


surprise and delight. 


clamation of 


plain walled in on all sides by the eme- 
rald slopes, lay the loveliest little village 
that ever Though the road 


by which he had approached the emi- 


Was seen. 


nence had been narrow and steep, here 
it widened and descended by gentle gra- 
] 


dations into the valley, where it became 


the main street of the village, —a con- 


eregation of two or possibly three hun- 
cam- 
of 


ve, and about an eighth of a mile 


dred houses, mostly cottages with 


d lean-to roofs. At the left 
in imposing red brick build- 
nes and 


towers. ] od 


. pair of octagon 
in a forest of pines 
and maples, and 


a high 


appeared to be in¢ losed 


by wall of masonry. It was too 


pretentious for an almshouse, too ele- 


for a prison; it was as evidently not 


1-house 


could not be an 


ind it 


arsenal. Lynde puzzled over it a mo- 


saddle, 


ment, and then returned for his 
which he slung across his back, holding 
it by a stirrup-strap brought over either 
should r 


- If M ry h is @ 


tered Lynde, ** 


ot a conscic nee,”’ mut- 
it would prick her if she 
could see me now. I must be an affect- 
In the village they won’t 
the the 


centaur. They won’t 


ing spectacle. 
I 
know 


} 
iower 


whether I am upper or 
half of a 
know whether to rub me down and give 


me a measure of oats, or to ask me in to 


breakfast.”’ 
The saddle with its trappings probably 
weighed forty pounds, and Lynde was 
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glad before he had accomplished a third 
ef the way to the village to set down 
his burden and rest a while. On each 


side of him now were corn-fields, and 
sloping orchards peopled with those gro- 
tesque, human-like apple - trees which 
seem twisted and cramped by a pain 
possibly caught from their own acidulous 
fruit. The cultivated land terminated 
only where the village began. It was 
not so much a village as a garden, —a 

that 
bright metallic tint which distinguishes 
the flora of Throuch 


the centre of this Eden ran the wide main 


garden crowded with flowers of 


northern climes. 
street, fringed with poplars and elms 
and chestnuts. No polluting brewery 
or smoky factory, with its hideous archi- 


tecture, marred the idyllic beauty of the 


miniature town, — for everything which 
in New England. 


The population obviously consisted of 


is not a city is a town 
well-to-do persons, with outlying stock- 
farms or cranberry meadows, and funds 
snugly invested in ships and railroads. 
In out-of-the-way places like this is 
preservi d the 
have left of 


greater part of what we 
the hard shrewd sense and 
the simpler manner of those homespun 
s who planted the seed of the 
republic. In our 


old worthis 
creat cities we are cos- 
mopolitans; but here we are Americans 
of the pr 
be. 


the one wet 


nitive type, or as nearly as may 
It was unimportant settlements like 
ire describing that sent their 
quota of stout hearts and flint-lock mus- 
kets to the Bunker Hill. 
Here, too, the valorous spirit which had 


been slumbering on its 


trenches on 


arm for half a 
century started up at the first shot fired 
against Fort Over the chim- 


ney-place of more than one cottage in 


Sumter. 


such secluded villages hangs an infantry 
or a cavalry sword in its dinted sheath, 
looked at to-day by wife or mother with 
the tenderly proud smile that has merci- 
fully taken the place of tears. 

Beyond the town, on the hill-side which 
Edward Lynde had just vot within the 
focus of his field-glass, was the inevitable 
cemetery. On a grave here and there 
a tiny flag waved in the indolent June 
breeze. If Lynde had been standing by 


the head- stones, he could have read 


The Queen of Sheba. 
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among the inscriptions such unlocal 
words as Malvern Hill, Andersonville, 
Ball’s Bluff, and Gettysburg, and might 
have seen the withered Decoration Day 
wreaths which had been fresh the month 
before. 

Lynde brought his glass to bear on 
the red brick edifice mentioned, and fell 
to pondering it again. 

‘*T’ll be hanged if I don’t think it’s 
a nunnery,’’ he said. By and by he let 
his gaze wander back to the town, in 
which he detected an appearance of live- 
usual 
gland villages, large or small. 


liness and bustle not in New En- 
The main 
street was dotted with groups of men 
and women: and isolated figures, to which 
perhaps the distance lent a kind of un- 
canny aspect, were to be seen hurrying 
hither and thither. 

‘* It must be some local celebration,”’ 
thought Lynde. ‘* Rural oratory and all 
that sort of thing. That will be capital! ”’ 

He had returned the glass to its leather 
case, and was settling it well on his hip, 
when he saw a man approaching. It 
was a heavily-built old gentleman in a 
suit of black alpaca, somewhat frayed 
and baggy at the knees, but still re- 
spectable. hat in his 
hand, fanning himself with it from time 


He carried his 
to time, as if overcome by heat and the 
fatigue of walking. A 


snow- white hair, parted in the middle, 


profusion of 


swept down on either side of a face re- 
markable — if it was remarkable for any- 
thing — for its benign and simple expres- 
sion. ‘There was a far-off, indescribable 
something about this person, as though 
he had existed long ago and once had a 
meaning, but was now become an obso- 
lete word in the human dictionary. His 
wide placid brows and the double chin 
which asserted itself above his high neck- 
cloth gave him a curious resemblance to 
portraits of Dr. Franklin. 
‘* The country parson,”’ 
to himself. 


said Lynde 
‘¢ Venerable and lovely old 
character. I’ll speak to him,’’ 

The old gentleman, with his head 
slightly thrown back, had his eyes fixed 
intently on some object in the sky, and 
was on the point of passing Lynde with- 
out observing him, when the young man 
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politely lifted his hat, and said, ‘* I beg 
your pardon, sir, but will you be kind 
enough to tell me the name of the town 
yonder? ” 

The old gentleman slowly brought his 
fixed them va- 
cantly upon Lynde, and made no re- 
deaf, 
Lynde repeated his question in a key 
Without a 


change in his mild, benevolent expres- 


eyes down from the sky, 


sponse. Presuming him to be 


adapted to the exigency. 
sion, and in a voice whose modulations 


the old gven- 
tleman exclaimed, ‘* Go to the devil! ’’ 


were singularly musical, 


and passed on. 

The rejoinder was so unexpected, the 
words themselves were so brusque, while 
the utterance was so gentle and melo- 
dious, that Lynde refused to credit his 
Could he have heard aright? Be- 


fore he recovered from his surprise the 


ears. 


gentleman in black was far up the slope, 
his gaze again riveted on some remote 
point in the zenith. 

‘+ It was n’t the country parson after 
all,”’ said Lynde, with a laugh; ** it was 
the village toper. 

Ill say that for 
cured his intoxicating worm at this hour 


He ’s an early bird 
him — to have se- 
of the morning.”’ 

Lynde picked up the saddle and re- 
sumed his march on the town in the hap- 
py valley. He had proceeded only a lit- 
tle way when he perceived another fig- 
ure advancing towards him,—a figure 
not less striking than that of the archaic 
This 


was a young girl, of perhaps seventeen, 


gentleman, but quite different. 


in a flowing dress of some soft white 


stuff, gathered at the waist by a broad 
She hat or 


shawl, and wore her hair, which was very 


red ribbon. was without 
long and very black, hanging loosely 
down her shoulders, in exaggeration of 
a style of coiffure that afterwards came 
into fashion. She was moving slowly 
and in the manner of a person not ac- 
customed to walking. She was a lady, 
— Lynde saw that at a glance, — proba- 
bly some city-bred bird of passage, rest- 
ing for the summer in this vale of health. 
His youthful vanity took alarm as he re- 
flected what a comical picture he must 
present with that old saddle on his back. 
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He would have dumped it into the bar- 
berry bushes if he could have done so 
unobserved; but it was now too late. 

On perceiving Lynde, the girl arrested 
her steps a moment irresolutely, and then 
came directly towards him. As she drew 
nearer Ly nde was conscious of being daz- 
zled by a pair of heavily fringed black 
eyes, large and lustrous, set in an oval 
The girl held 


, twirling it by 


face of exquisite pallor. 
a dandelion in one hand 
the end of its long, snake-like stem as she 
approached. She was close upon him 
now ; for an instant he caught the wind of 
the flower as it swiftly described a circle 
The girl 
paused in front of him, and drawing her- 
self up to her full height said haughtily, 
‘*T am the Queen of Sheba.’’ 


within an inch of his cheek. 


Then she glided by him with a quick- 
ened pace and a suddenly timid air. 
Lynde was longer recovering himself, this 
time. He stood rooted to the cround, 


stupidly watching the retreating gracious 
form of the girl, who half turned once 
and looked back at him. Then she van- 
ished over the ridge of the hill, as the 
Was she fol- 


Was there any connection 
those 


old gentleman had done. 
lowing him ? 
between two? Perhaps he was 
Could she be his 


What an unconventional cos- 


the village clergyman. 
daughter ? 
tume for a young lady to promenade in, 
— for she was a lady down to her finger- 
nails! And what an odd salutation! 

‘* The Queen of Sheba!’’ he repeated, 
wonderingly. ‘* What could she mean by 
that? She took country 
bumpkin, with this confounded saddle, 


me for some 
and was laughing at me. I never saw 
so—so audacious and 
did n’t 
there was anything on earth so lovely as 
that girl.”’ 


a girl at once 


modest, or so lovely. I know 


He had caught only an instantaneous 
glimpse of her face, but he had seen it 
with strange distinctness, as one sees an 
object by a flash of lightning; and he 
still saw it, as one seems still to see the 
object in the after-darkness. Every line 
of the features lived in his eyes, even an 
almost indistinguishable scar there was 
on the girl’s right cheek near the tem- 
ple. It was not a flaw, that faint scar; 
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it seemed somehow to heighten her love- 


liness, accent over a word some- 


times one knows not what of 


piquane 

‘*¢ Evidently she lives in the town or 
rhood. Shall I meet her 
again, wonder? I will stay here a 
What nonsense! 
have distinguished myself, star- 

il gawk. When she said 


nof Sheba, I ought in- 


J 
the 


in 


week « n th if — 


replied — what in the 
t to have r¢ plic d? 


How 
tty with a ton of sole- 
1 his spine! 


with the and her 


busying 


] 
l 
his mind, and 


the clever things he 


} 


und did 
1 the 


not say, me- 


remaining dis- 
had seemed throne d 
of the 
he 


1urrying along, 


rom the slope 
the farther end 
ns | 
indications whatever 
j In- 

nted the appearance 

i 
rhe 


J 
the 


int had con ctured. 


a pe stilence. 
lower casements of all 
] } 1} 
ne would have sup- 


he had not 
st 


pressed again 
the glass upper window here and 
there. t i rit it sincular that these 
faces i withdrew when he 


On 


looked 
up. fancied he heard 


» sound of voices 


the 


iS at ‘ 
a aistal 
In 


singing somewhere 


open air. 

some up the street a tall lib- 
erty-pole sustaining a swinging sign an- 
nounced a_ tavern. Lynde hastened 


} 


thither; | 
houses, appeared tenantless; the mass- 
Py 


it the tavern, like the private 
ndow - shutters were barred 
Lynde 
four | teps leading to the piazza, 
which 
still 


into the middle of 


ive pine wi 
and mounted the three 
or 
and tried the front door, was 


locked. With 


shoulders, he st« pped 


the saddle on his 


the street to reconnoitre the premises. 
ind two women suddenly showed 
the 


themselves at window in 


XL. 


an open 
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second story. Lynde was about to ad- 
dress them when the man cried out: — 
**Qh, you’re a horse, I 
Well, there is n’t any oats for you here. 
You had better trot on!’ 
Lynde did not relish this pleasantry; 


suppose. 


it struck him as rather insolent; but he 
curbed his irritation, and inquired as po- 
litely as he could if a horse or any kind 
of vehicle could be hired in the village. 
window nod- 


and 


in a constrained manner, as 


The three persons in the 
ded to each other significantly, be- 
gan smilin 


if there were something quite preposter- 


ous in the inquiry. The man, a corpu- 
lent, red-faced person, seemed on the 
point of suffocating with merriment. 
‘* Ts this a public house? ’’? demanded 
Ly nde, severely. 

‘* That ’s as may be,’’ answered the 
man, recovering his breath, and becom- 
ing grave. 
‘ Are you the proprietor? ”’ 

‘¢ That ’s jest what I am.” 

** Then I require of you the accommo- 
dation which is the right of every trav- 
eler. Your license does not permit you 
to turn any respectable stranger from 
your door.’’ 

‘* Now, my advice to you,’’ said the 
man, stepping back from the window, 
You can’t 


try to, I'll 


‘* my advice to vou is to trot. 


ret in here. If you pepper 
you as sure as you live, though I would 
n’t like to do it. So trot right along! ’’ 

The man had a eun in his hands; he 
clutched 


countenance worked strangely, 


it nervously by the stock; his 


and his 
small, greenish eyes had a terrified, de- 
fiant expression. Indisputably, the tav- 
ern-keeper looked upon Lynde as a dan- 
gerous person, and was ready to fire 
upon him if he persisted in his demands. 

‘¢ My friend,’’ 


set teeth, ‘if I had you down here I'd 


said Ly nde through his 


cive you a short lesson in manners.’’ 


dare say!”’ 


‘* 7] dare say! I cried the 


man, flourishing the shot-gun excitedly. 


Lynde turned away diseusted and in- 


dignant; but his indignation was neu- 


tralized by his astonishment at this in- 
He 
but to apply to some private 


As 


comprehensible brutality. had no 


resource 
and state 


house his predicame nt. 
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that luckless saddle had excited the de- 
rision of the girl, and drawn down on 
him the contumely of the tavern-keeper, 
he looked around for some safe spot in 
which to deposit it before it brought 
His linen and 
all his worldly possessions, 


him into further dis¢race. 
except his 
money, which he carried on his person, 
were in the valise; he could not afford 
to lose that. 

The sun was high by this time, and 
the heat would have been intolerable if 
it had not 


which swept down from the cooler at- 


been for a merciful breeze 


mosphere of the hills. Lynde wasted 
half an hour or more seeking a hiding- 
place for the saddle. It had 


grievous burden to him; at every step it 


grown a 


added a pound to its dead weight. He 
saw no way of relieving himself of it. 
There it was perched upon his shoulders, 
like the Old Man of the Sea on the back 
of Sindbad the Sailor. 


Lynde flung down his load on the curb- 


In sheer despair 


stone at a corner formed by a narrow 
street diagonally crossing the main thor- 
oughfare, which he had not quitted. He 
drew out his handkerchief and wiped the 
heavy drops of 
At that 


of the presence“of a 


perspiration from his 
brows. moment he was aware 
tall, cadaverous 
man of about forty, who was so painfully 
pinched and emaciated that asympathet- 
ic shiver ran over Lynde as he glanced 
He was as thin as an exclama- 
tion point. It seemed to Lynde that the 
man must be perishing with cold even in 


at him. 


that burning June sunshine. It was not 
a man, but a skeleton. 
‘* Good heavens, sir! 


‘¢ Tell me where I 


cried Ly nde. 
am! What is the 
name of this town?’ 

‘* Constantinople.”’ 

‘* Constan—’”’ 

‘¢_ tinople,’’ added the man briskly. 
‘¢ A stranger here? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Lynde abstractedly. He 
was busy running over an imaginary 
map of the State of New Hampshire in 
search of Constantinople. 

** Good! ”’ the anatomy, 
rustling his dry palms together, ‘I ’ll 
employ you.” 


exclaimed 


I like that!’’ 


** You ‘ll employ me? 
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‘Certainly. I’m a ship-builder.”’ 

‘*T did n’t know they built vessels a 
hundred miles from the coast,’’ said 
Lynde. 

‘*T am building a ship, —don’t say 
I ’m not! ”’ 

‘* Of course I know nothing about it.’’ 
‘* A marble ship.’’ 
*¢ A ship to carry marble? ”’ 

‘* No, a ship made of marble; a pas- 
senger ship. We have ships of iron, 
why not of marble? ’’ he asked fiercely. 

*¢ Oh, the fellow is mad!’’ said Lynde 
to himself, ‘‘as mad as a loon; every- 
body here is mad, or I ’ve lost my senses. 
So you are building a marble ship?’’ he 

‘* When 
cet all the 
inhabitants of this town into it, and put 


added aloud, good-naturedly. 


it is finished I trust you will 


to sea at once.”’ 
‘* Then cried the 
man enthusiastically, with his eyes gleam- 
More than 
ever he looked like a specimen escaped 


you ll help me!’”’ 
l 


ing in their sunken sockets. 


from some anatomical museum. 

‘*T do not believe I can be of much 
assistance,’’ answered Lynde, laughing. 
‘*¢ T have had so little experience in con- 
structing marble vessels, you see. I fear 
my early education has been fearfully 
neglected. By the | ye,”’ continued the 
young man, who was vaguely diverted 
by his growing interest in the mono- 
maniac, ** how do you propose to move 
your ship to the sea-board ?’’ 

‘‘In the simplest manner — a double 
railway track — twenty-four engines — 
twelve engines on each side to support 
the hull.’’ 

‘¢ That would be a simple way.’’ 

Edward Lynde laughed again, but not 
He felt that this 
was a conception of high 


heartily. marble ship 
and 
element. 
The whimsicality of the idea amused 


humor 
was not without its pathetic 


him, but the sad earnestness of the nerv- 
ous, unstrung visionary at his side moved 
his compassion. 

‘¢ Dear me,’’ he mused, ‘‘ may be all 
of us are more or less engaged in plan- 
ning a marble ship, and perhaps the hap- 
piest are those who, like this poor soul, 
Mat- 
rimony was Uncle David’s marble ship, 


never awake from their delusion. 
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— he launched his! 


ways, I wonder? ”’ 


Have I one on the 


Lynde broke with a shock from his 


brief abstraction. His companion had 


the saddle 


Lynde threw a hasty glance 


disappeared, and with him 
and valise. 
up the street, and started in pursuit of 
the naval-architect, who was running 
with incredible swiftness and bearing the 
saddle on his head with as much ease as 
if it h ud been 


The distance betweer 


a feather. 

the two men, 
some sixty or seventy yards, was not 
the disadvantage that made pursuit seem 
hopeless. Lynde had eaten almost noth- 
ing since the previous noon; he had been 
carrying that cumbersome saddle for the 
last two or three hours; he was out of 
breath, and it was impossible to do much 
The 
1 the contrary, appeared 
perfectly fresh; he 


running in his heavy riding-boots. 
other man, o 
wore light shoes, and 
had not a superfluous ounce of flesh to 
carry. He was all bone and sinew; the 
saddle resting upon his head was hardly 
an impediment tohim. Lynde, however, 
was not going to be vanquished without 
a struggle; though he recognized the fu- 
tility of pursuit, he pushed on doggedly. 
A certain tenacious quality in the young 
man imperatively demanded this of him. 

‘¢ The rascal has made off with my din- 


ner.” he muttered between his clinched 


teeth. ‘* That completes the ruin Mary 
began. If I should happen to catch up 
with him, I trust I shall have the moral 
strength not to knock his head off — his 
skull off; it isn’t a head.’’ 

Lynde’s sole hope of overtaking him, 
and it was a very slender hope, was 
based on the possibility that the man 
might fall and disable himself; but he 
seemed to have the sure - footedness as 
When 
Lynde reached the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, on the road by which he had en- 


well as the lightness of a deer. 


tered, the agile ship- builder was more 
than half-way up the hill. Lynde made 
a fresh spurt here, and lost his hat; but 
he had no for it. 


Every instant widened the space be- 


time to turn back 
tween the two runners, as one of them 
At the top of the 


ascent the man halted a moment to take 


noticed with discust. 
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breath, and then disappeared behind the 
ridge. He was on the down grade now, 
and of course gaining at each stride on 
his pursuer, who was still toiling upward. 
Lynde did not slacken his pace, how- 
ever; he had got what runners call their 
wind. With 


against his 


second lips set, elbows 

head 
thrown forward, he made excellent time 
to the brow of the hill, where he sudden- 


ly discovered himself in the midst of a 


pressed and 


sides, 


crowd of men and horses. 

For several seconds Lynde was so 
dazed that he 
nothing; then his eyes fell upon the girl 


and embarrassed saw 
with the long hair and the white gown. 
She was seated sidewise on a horse with- 
out saddle, and the horse was Mary. A 
strapping fellow was holding the animal 
by the head-stall. 

‘* By Jove!” cried Lynde, springing 
forward joyfully, ‘‘ that’s my mare! ”’ 

He was immediately seized by two 
men who attempted to pass a cord over 
his wrists. Lynde resisted so desper- 
ately that a third man was called into 
requisition, and the three succeeded in 
tying his hands and placing him upon 
a saddle vacated by one of the riders. 
All this occupied hardly a minute. 

‘*Will you go along quietly,”’ said 
one of the men roughly, “ or will you be 
carried ? ”’ 


‘¢ What is the meaning of this!’’ de- 
manded Lynde, with the veins standing 
out on his forehead. 

He received no reply from any of the 
group, which seemed to be composed of 
farmers and laboring-hands, with two or 
three persons whose social status did not 
Directly behind the girl 
and, like her, mounted on a horse led by 


betray itself. 


a couple of rusties, was the white-haired 
old gentleman who had repulsed Lynde 
sorudely. Lynde noticed that his hands 
were also secured by cords, an indignity 
which in no wise altered the benevolent 
and satisfied expression of his face. 
Lynde’s saddle and valise were attached 
to the old gentleman’s horse. Lynde 
instinctively looked around for the ship- 
builder. There he was, flushed and sul- 
len, sitting on a black nag as bony and 
woe-begone as himself, guarded by two 
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ill-favored fellows. Not only were the 


ship-build r’s arms pinioned, but his feet 


were bound by a rope fastened to each 
ankle and passed under the nag’s belly. 


ar to Lynde that he himself, 


the old clergyman, and the girl were the 


It was <« le 


victims of some dreadful misconception, 


possibly brought about by the wretch 
who 


] id] 
he saddle, 


had purloined 
Ge! 


itlemen. 


cried Lynde, as the 
advance, ‘I protest 

ee so far as I am con- 
d I venture to protest on the 


I am convinced that 

any 
I] 

- Kl 


ting. 


act to warrant 


10w her, slieht- 
, hesit 


} 


said the girl, folding her 


hand demurely in he I lap, fei and I KnOW 


you, too, very well. 
band.’’ 


This 


CC hl ss. 


You are my hus- 


announcement struck 


Lynde 
Spt The rough men exchanged 


amused ne 1 the ship-builder 
gave vent to a curious dry laugh. Lynde 


could have killed him. The party moved 


on. Up to this moment the young man 
had been boiling with rage; his rage now 
to ment. Wha 
prompted the cirl to claim 

W as it a desperate 
? But 


or friend would have 


yielded place amaze 
motive ha 
that 


appeal to him 


relat nship? 


ior 


prot ction 


brother, or ¢ in, 
served as well. Her impulsive declara- 
tion, which would be at once disproved, 
result in serious 


her. But 


: a : , 
impulsive declaration; 


might for 


compiications 


him and it had not been an 
she had 
very calmly and, he fancied, with just 
the lightest t ‘* You 


For several minutes 


said it 


ouch of coquetry, 
1 . 

are my husband! ”’ 

Lynde did not dare to let his eyes wan- 


der in her direction. She was a pace or 
I 


To see 


to turn slightly; 


so in the rear at his richt. her 
he would be obliged 
this he presently did, with a movement 


as if Settiing himself more easily in the 


saddle. The girl’s loose hair was blown 
like a black veil over her face, putting 
her into mourning; she was steadying 
herself with one hand resting on Mary’s 
mane; her feet were crossed, and a di- 
minutive slipper had fallen from one of 


them. There was something so helpless 
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and appealing in the girl’ 
Lynde was touched. 


s attitude that 


**May I speak with you, sir? 
said, 


he 
addressing himself to a man whom 
y had called Morton, and who 
appeared to issue the orders the 


The man came to Lynde’s side. 


somebody 
tor 
party. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, sir, explain this! 
Who is that young woman?’ 

‘* You said you knew her,’ returned 
the man, not unpleasantly. 
‘* Indeed I said so,’’ re 

‘* What has 
she done, what h 
has the old cler 
should 
the publ 

‘* Be quiet 

his ial 
and looking at him 
thir 


plied ‘Ly nde, 
redade ning. 
What has 


what 


happened ? 
I done, 
, that 


rs 


ive 


eyman done 


we like m 


be seized irdere on 
ic highway ?”’ 
now,’’ said the man, lay- 
| soothingly on Lynde’s arm, 
adily. ‘* Every- 
g¢ will be satisfactorily explained by 
and by.”’ 

Lynde’s indignation blazed up again. 


‘* T can he 


irned to his former position, 


assure you, sir cried, as 
the man ret 
*¢ that the result of the explanation will 


I shall 
who 
I de- 


a magistrate, 


be far from satisfactory to you. 
hold to 
has ] ad 


i 
] 
A 


trict account every man 


a hand in this business. 
. 


mand to be brought befors 
or a justice of the peace, if there is one 
in this God-forsaken country.’’ 
No attention was paid to Lynde’s fresh 
«1 up his hat 
his he , @iv- 
His dignity 
hat 


silence, 


and 


some one pic ke h 
it on the back of ad 
. } 


ing him quite a rakish air. 
ed the 


again. 


until wind took the 


The 


1 te 
haiting once 


sullet 
party proceeded it 
to tichten a girt 

to 


an- 
other time wait for a If 


the men P ‘ke to each other it was 


subdued tones or whispers. ‘Two of 


horsemen trotted on a hundred yards in 
advance, like skirmishers thrown out in 


front of an attacking force. There was 
something in all this mysterious precau- 
d and 
who noted every de- 
tail. Mary, in a transier of 
backing, had to the the 
young man could no longer see the girl, 


tion and reticence which bewilders 
€ xasperated Ly nde, 
it spasm 
| 
fallen rear; 
but ever before his eyes was the pit ous, 
unslippered little foot with its arched in- 


step. 
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The party was now at the base of the 
declivity. the road 


to the village, the horses turned abrupt- 


Instead of following 
ly into a bridle-path branching off to the 
left, and in the course of a few minutes 
passed through an iron-spiked gateway 
in a high brick wall surrounding the large 
red structure which had puzzled Lynde 
on first the The 


double gates stood wide opén and were 


discovering town. 


untended; they went to, however, with 
2 massive bolts were shot 
as soon party had entered. In 
the court-) Lynde was hastily assisted 
from the horse; he 
portuni 


other th 


did not have an op- 
what became of the 
W hen his hands 


, a : 
illowed himself to 


serve 

ners. 
were tre he docilely 
be conduct 


and 


up a flieht t stone steps 


into tl \ mle of the buikling, 
and thence, throu 1 long corridor, to a 
small room in which his euard left him. 
l a spring not prac- 


», as Lynde ascer- 


vas not exactly a cell; 
se] d rather the waiting-room of 
a penitenti The carpet, of a taste- 


less, 


was well worn, and 


the few hair - cloth 


and ch 


furniture, 
a stiff, 


barred window 


a sof uirs, had 
official 


gave upon 


those 


carden—one of 


sometimes attached to 


prisons, mathematically eut box 


borders, and squares of unhealthy, party- 


colored f vers looking like vangs of 


convict to meals. On his arrival 
lward Lynde had offered 
no resista: trusting that 


some sort of 


acl ; . , < 
judicial examination would promptly set 
him at liberty. Faint from want of food, 
jaded by his exer 


the del 


tions, and chafing at 


he threw himself upon the 


I 

sofa, an 
a great deal of confusion 
in the Hurried footsteps came 
and went ip and down the passages; now 


and then he heard approaching voices, 


which tantalizin ly passed on, or died 


away before reaching his door. Once a 


shrill shriek — a woman’s shriek —rang 
: 


1 the 


spring to his feet. 


throug corridor and caused him to 
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After the lapse of an hour that had 
given Lynde some general idea of eter- 
nity, the door was hastily thrown open, 


and a small, elderly, blue-eyed gentle- 


man, followed by a man of gigantic stat- 
ure, entered the chamber. 
‘¢ My dear sir,’ the ox 


making a courteous, deprecatory 


’ cried 


with his palms spread outwat 
owe you a million apologies. 
been a most lamentable mista 

‘¢ A mistake! ’’ said Lynde hat 


‘¢ Mistake is a mild term to apply to an 


outrage.’’ 

*¢ Your indignation is just; still it 
a mistake, and one I would not have 
[eam Dr 
degrast, the superintendent of t 
lum.’’ 


had 


happen for the world. Pen- 


‘*¢ This is an asylum!’ 
‘¢ An asylum for the insane,” returned 
Dr. Pendeerast. ‘‘I do not k1 


recret at 


ow how 


to express my what has oe- 


curred. I can only account for the un- 
fortunate affair, and throw myself upon 
your generosity. Will you allow me to 


explain ? 
Lynde passed his hand over his fore- 

head in a bewildered way. 

looked at the doctor suspiciously ; 

late experience had shaken his faith in 

‘ Cer- 


pecies, 


I 
tainly,’’ he said, ‘* I would like 


the general sanity of his s 


this matter explained to me; 
hanged if 
asylum ? ”’ 
‘* Yes, sir. 
‘* And you are the superintendent? ”’ 
‘¢ Yes, sir.’? 
*¢ Then — naturally — you ar 
lunatic ? ’’ 


I understand it. 


” 


‘*¢ Certainly not said the doctor, 
starting. 

‘¢ Very well; I am listening to you, 
sir.’”? 
said Dr. Pen- 


degrast, somewhat flustered by Lynde’s 


*¢ Early this morning,”’ 


a number of patients 


whom we had always considered tracta- 


singular manner, ‘‘ 
ble seized the attendants one by one at 
alarm 
could be given, locked them in the cells. 
Some of 


breakfast, and, before a veneral 


us were still in our bedrooms 


when the assault began and were there 
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We chanced to be short- 
handed at the time, two of the attend- 
ants being ill, and another absent. As 


overpowered. 


I say, we were all seized —the women 
attendants well — and 
locked up. Higgins here, my head-man, 
they put into a strait-jacket.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’? spoke up Higgins for 
himself, ‘* they did so!”’ 

‘+ Me,”? Dr. 
smiling, ‘‘ they confined in the padded 
chamber.’’ 

Lynde looked at him blankly. 


‘¢ A chamber with walls thickly eush- 


and nurses as 


continued Pendeerast, 


ioned, to prevent violent patients from 
inflicting injury on themselves,’’ 


plained the-doctor. 


ex- 
‘* J, you see, was 
bad indeed! 
Meanwhile, Morton, the under-keeper, 


considered a very case 


was in the garden, and escaped; but un- 
fortunately, in his excitement, he neg- 
lected to lock the main vate after him. 
Morton gave the alarm to the people in 
the village, who, I am constrained to say, 
Instead 
of coming to our relief and assisting to 


did not behave handsomely. 


restore order, which might easily have 
been done even then, they barricaded 
themselves in their houses, in a panic. 
Morton managed to get a horse, and 
started for G . In the mean time 
the patients who had made the attack 
liberated the patients still in confine- 
ment, and the whole rushed in a body 
out of the asylum and spread themselves 
over the village.’’ 

‘* That must have been the crowd I 
saw in the streets when I sighted the 
town,’’ said Lynde, thinking aloud. 

‘* If you saw persons in the street,’’ 
returned the doctor, ‘‘ they were not the 
towns-folk. They kept very snug, I 
assure you. 
Mr.’’ — 


‘¢ My name is Lynde.”’ 


But permit me to finish, 


‘¢ Morton,” continued the doctor, bow- 
ing, ‘‘ having secured several volunteers 
before reaching G , decided to re- 
turn with what force he had, knowing 
On his 
way back he picked up three of the poor 
wanderers, and, unluckily, picked up 

ou.”’ 


that every instant was precious. 


‘¢ He should not have committed such 


[ August, 


a stupid error,’’ said Lynde, clinging 
‘* He ought to 
I was not an inmate of 


stoutly to his grievance. 
have seen that 
the asylum.”’ 

‘¢ An attendant, my dear Mr. Lynde, 
is not necessarily familiar with all the 
patients; he may know only those in his 
special ward. Besides, you were bare- 
headed and running, and seemed in a 
state of créat cerebral excitement.’’ 

‘* T was chasing a man who had stolen 
my property.’’ 

‘* Morton and the others report that 
you behaved with great violence.’’ 

‘* OF did. 
sented being seized and bound.’’ 


tad Your 


them in their natural suspicion, you see. 


course | I naturally re- 


natural violence confirmed 
Assuredly they were to blame; but the 
peculiar circumstances must plead for 
them.’’ 

‘*But when I spoke to them calmly 
and rationally ’’ — 

wy My good sir,’’ 
tor, ‘‘ if sane people always talked as ra- 


interrupted the doc- 


tionally and sensibly as some of the very 
maddest of my poor friends sometimes 
do, there would be fewer foolish things 
What remark is that 
the great poet puts into the mouth of 
Polonius, speaking of Hamlet? ‘ How 
pregnant sometimes his replies are! a 


said in the world. 


happiness that often madness hits on, 


which reason and could not so 


My dear 


Mr. Lynde, it was your excellent good 


sanity 
prosperously be delivered of.’ 
sense that convicted you! By the way, 
I believe you claimed the horse which 
Morton found adrift on the road.’’ 

” Yes, sir, 
riding it this morning when the saddle- 
girth broke, and the mare got away from 


it was mine; at least I was 


me.’’ 

‘* Then of course that was your sad- 
dle Blaisdell was running off with.’’ 

*¢ Blaisdell? ’’ 

‘¢ One of our most dangerous patients, 
in fact, the only really dangerous patient 
at present Yet 
you sometimes! 


in the establishment. 
hear him talk 
To-day, thank God, he happened to be 
in his ship-building mood. 


should 


Otherwise 
— I dare not think what he might have 


done. I should be in despair if he had 
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not been immediately retaken. Oddly 
enough, all the poor creatures, except 
three, returned to the asylum of their 
own will, after a brief ramble through 
the village.’’ 

‘* And the white-haired old gentle- 
man who looked like a clergyman, is he 
insane? ”’ 

‘* Mackenzie? Merely idiotic,’’ re- 
plied the doctor, with the cool profes- 
sional air. 

‘** And the young girl,’’ asked Lynde, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ is she ’? — 
interrupted Dr. 
Pendegrast, with a tenderer expression 


‘* The 


” 


** A very sad case, 


settling upon his countenance. 


saddest. thine in the world.’’ 


‘* Insane?’ 

” Hopelessly so, I fear.’’ 

A nameless heaviness fell upon Lynde’s 
heart. He longed to ask other ques- 
tions, but he did not know how to shape 
them. He regretted that subsequently. 

‘¢ And Mr. Lynde,’’ the 
doctor, ‘‘in your general pardon I wish 
you to include my unavoidable delay 
When 


you were brought here I was still in dur- 


now, said 


in coming or sending to you. 
ance vile, and Higgins was in his strait- 
jacket. 


were full, as you can suppose. 


On being released, my hands 
More- 
over, I did not learn at once of your 
detention. The saddle and the valise 
caustd me to suspect that a blunder had 
been committed. I cannot adequately 
express my regrets. In ten minutes,’’ 
continued Dr. Pendegrast, turning a fat 
gold watch over on its back in the palm 
of his hand, where it looked like a lit- 
tle yellow turtle, ‘‘in ten minutes din- 
ner will be served. Unless you do me 
the honor to dine with me, I shall not 
believe in the sincerity of your forgive- 
ness.”’ : 
‘*Thanks,’’? said Lynde dejectedly. 
‘*T fully appreciate your thoughtfulness; 
I am nearly famished, but I do not think 
I could eat a mouthful here. Excuse 
me for saying it, but I should have to 
remain here permanently if I were to 
stay another hour. I quite forgive Mr. 
Morton and the others,’? Lynde went 
on, rising and giving the doctor his hand; 
‘‘and I forgive you also, since you in- 
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sist upon being forgiven, though I do not 
know for what. If my horse, and my 
traps, and my hat —really, I don’t see 
how they could have helped taking me 
for a lunatic — can be brought together, 
I will go and dine at the tavern.’’ 

Half an hour afterward Edward Lynde 
dismounted at the steps of the rustic ho- 
tel. The wooden shutters were down 
now, and the front door stood hospitably 
open. A change had come over the en- 
tire village. There were knots of peo- 
ple at the street corners and at garden 
gates, discussing the event of the day. 
There was also a knot of gossips in the 
hotel bar-room to whom the landlord, 
Mr. Zeno Dodge, was giving a thrilling 
account of an attack made on the tavern 
by a maniac who had fancied himself a 
horse! 

‘¢ The ecritter,’’ cried Mr. Dodge, dra- 
matically, ‘‘ was on the p’int of spring- 
in’ up the piazzy, when Martha handed 
me the shot-eun.’’ 

Mr. Dodge was still in a heroic atti- 
tude, with one arm stretched out to re- 
ceive the weapon and his eye following 
every movement of a maniac personated 
by the spittoon between the windows, 
when Lynde entered. Mr. Dodge’s arm 
slowly descended to his side, his jaw fell, 
and the narrative broke off short. 

Lynde requested dinner in a private 
room, and Mr. Dodge deposed the maid 
in order to bring in the dishes himself 
and scrutinize his enigmatical cuest. In 
serving the meal the landlord invented 
countless pretexts to remain in the room. 
After a while Lynde began to feel it 
uncomfortable to have those sharp green 
eyes continually boring into the back of 
his head. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ he exclaimed, wearily, ‘I 
am the man.’’ 

Glad to 
you, sir,’’ said Mr. Dodge, politely. 


‘*T thought you was. see 

“This morning you took me for an 

7.999 

escaped lunatic ? 

‘*T did so — fust-off.’’ 

‘¢ A madman who imagined himself a 
horse ? ’’ 

‘“¢ That ’s I done,’”? said Mr. 
Dodge, contritely, ‘‘ an’ no wonder, with 
that there saddle. They ’re a very queer 


what 





The Vuee n of Sheba. 


Th re’ 


em up there who calls himself Abraham 


lot, them crazy chaps. s one on 


Lincoln, an’ then there ’s another who 


thinks he’s a telegraph wire an’ hes 


es runnin’ down him con- 


These 


There ’s 


up an’ 
I 
is new potatoes, sir, — 


early rosers. no end to their 


cussed kinks. When I see you prancin’ 
winder with that there 


to Martha, ‘ Mar- 


round under the 
sa idle, I says at onc¢ 
tha, here ’s a luny!’ ”’ 
“A 
Lynde, 
* Was n’t it 
‘© And if 
said Lynde, 
chop, se] 


very natural 
meekly. 

you ha t me to deat 
hel hims 


sho 


1 
if to another 


t 


much 


onse toa seeming 


which had failed to r¢ 
When Edward L 
} 


dinner, Mary 


was broug 

Under the supervision of a group of spec- 
1 : 

tators assembled on th 

mounted, and turn the m ’s head 

dire He had 

hear 7 

joyousness h 

summer journe’ 

of the picturesque and tl 

l 
had found them — and lhe 


not. 
. A 


CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER. 


Ow the ill where his ad- 
venture had becun | culminated, 
seemed to him now i 
Lynde 


1 parting look at 


Edward 


from the 


hg elms, and 
l ito the valley 
else where — wing 


than was wé 


invisibl bs under the 


CaVeS 
the houses. 
the ¢ 


mellow radiance of 


the gables of 


and about 
But th 


reached up into the 


two red towers of ylum 
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the waning sun, and stood forth boldly. 
They were the last obj cts his vaze rest- 
ed upon, and to them alone his eyes sent 
a farewell. . 

‘* Poor little thing! 
of Sheba!’’ he said softly. 


rida 


poor little Queen 
Then the 
rose between him and the village, 
and shut him out forever. 
Nearly a mile beyond the spot where 
Mary had escaped from him that morn- 
ing, Edward » the 


Lynde drew w mare 


sh rply that she sun] *k ner 


1 
haun he S. He 


and stooping down, with the rein tl 


dismounted in haste, 
own 


. } 
uny iv- 


1 
arm, picket 


1ddle of 


inder the 


ols. 


Lynde reéntered Rivermout] 
bsence ight di 


resh and 


, and came back 
ind tattered, 


be withdrawn from 


li +] 
ike that san 


hutters were 


s in the cob 
and had the appearance o 
| ke ii d wn since he 


unchanged, yet 


veen 


} 


il seen 


. ° es 
somewhere mM ely 


wert 80 eCVasive 


swers 


‘ thi 
positive something 


untic had befaller 
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‘¢T went to Const untinople.”’ 

Miss Mildred 
pertinent. 

There was, 


Lynde’s manner which cruel 


found that nearly im- 


too, an 


alteration in 
ai 


y helped 
His frank, half 


Ly amiable way, — an 


1riosi 


to pique her « 


satirical, |} who 


armor tha hitherto rendered him 
invulnerable Miss Mildred’s coquet- 
tish i 
ready to la h 


shafts, Ss wanting; he was less 
in formerly, and some- 
fell 


Instead of 


times in idst of 


company he 
into absent- ni led moods. 
being the and 
nics up tl iver, he frequent] 

I i 
for not joining 


bank duties 1 excuse 


not at all as nice 


was Miss Mildred’s 
ip of Lynde a fortnight 


such parti . ** He is 


ly de- 
pressed hill 
country; | not get it out of 


ls which 


mind. Tl lecti detai 
he had not iall | at 
time « i 


work at 


the 

his 

Sometimes when he 
urned 

he wv 

li nne d 

ickness of the cham- 

in’s vacuous 

silver hair 

of the 

is the 

Lynde. 

tine sunny 

in her hand, 

Fra Ane lico’s 

F an illumi- 


> Saw her 


know \ 
husba 

Mr. B hi wghter were 
the on! i h to whom 


of his 
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He decided not to confide it 
to « ither, since he felt 


journey. 
it would be vain 
to attempt to explain the sombre effect 
affair had had on him. 
I do not understand what 
think of that cirl all 


mused Lynde one day, as he 


which the whole 
" nakes me 


poor the time,’’ 
stood by the 


so Tt 


my 


in his sittine-r 
that 


writing-tabk 
this 


90m 


can’t be keeps her in 
mind.’’ 
He took up a 


on the table in 


slipper which was lying 
let f 


midst of carved 


and 


It was a very small slipp *, near- 


the 
pipes and paper-weights and odds 
ends. 
ly new, with high 
square jet buckle : 

ly of fore ien make, 

arch pattern of the slipper 
ing from the 
Sir Peter Lely’s full 


was such an absurd 


flowere 


a child might have worn 
‘¢ It cannot be this,’’ sais 
And yet it was that, 
Lynde had taken the sli 
7” 


valise the evenin y h 


it on the corner o 


straightway made its 
wm 
The ne 


one of the 


ornament. 
it into 
ble look« d sO | 
without it that m 
back again. The 

ever since. 

It met his eye every mornin 
opened the door of his bedr 
there 
and 


in the reproachful, fen 


whe n he came hon c 


seemed to be sitting up 


there were m« 
in the buckle 
tellivence. 
der the drop-light 
odd sensation ; 


presentiy come 


tu:.le-cloth towards him. He had 
dred fanciful humors crowing out « 
slipper. Sometimes he 


lock it up or throw it 


he would s iy to himse 
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and half sadly, ‘*‘ That is your wife’s 
slipper; ’’ then he would turn wholly sad, 
thinking how tragic that would be if it 
were really sO. 

It was a part of the girl’s self; it had 
; it still held the 
impress of her foot; it would not let 


borne her lovely weicht 


Lynde entirely forget her while it was 
under his eyes. 

The Silpper 
table four or five months, — an object of 


had stood on the writing- 


consuming curiosity and speculation to 
the young woman who dusted Lynde’s 
chambers, — when an incident occurred 
which finally led to its banishment. 
Lynde never had visitors; there were 


of the 


none was sufliciently intimate with him 


few men his age in town, and 


to come to his rooms; but it chanced one 
evening that a young man named Pres- 
ton dropped in to smoke a cigar with 
Preston had 


from abroad, where he 


Lynde. recently returned 


had been an at- 


taché of the American Legation at Lon- 


y 
] 
i 


don, and was now generally regarded as 
the prospective proprietor of Miss Mil- 
dred. He was 


rial young fellow, into whose acquaint- 


an entertaining, mercu- 


anceship Lynde had fallen at the Bowls- 
bys’. 

‘¢ Ah, you rogue!’’ cried Preston gay- 
y, picking up the slipper. ‘* Did she 
ly, ] p tl PI Did sl 
vive it you? ”’ 


‘¢ Who? ’’ 


** Devilish snug 


asked Lynde, with a start. 


Was ita 


little foot! 
danseuse ? *’ 

‘* No,’’ returned Lynde, freezingly. 
sé An ? 


from Preston’s hand and gently setting 


actress ?’ 


said Lynde, taking the slipper 


} 


it back on the writing-table. ‘It was 


not an actress; and yet she played a 


role in a blacker tragedy than any you 
ever saw on the stage.’’ 


thought 


¢ your pardon. I spoke 
y, thinking it a light matter, 
don’t 3 des 

re was no offense,’’ said Ly nde, 
hidin hurt. 


his subtil 
said Preston 
to 
‘*T never once thought 


lt was stupid in me,’’ 
1 


the next nicht, relating the incident 


Miss Bow Isby. 
I a thing 


it might be x connected with the 


memory of his mother or sister, don’t 


of Sheba. [ August, 


you see? I took it for a half sentiment- 
al souvenir of some flirtation.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Lynde’s mother died when he 
1ad a sister,’’ 


“] 


irrele- 


was a child, and he never 
said Miss Bowlsby, thoughtfully. 
should n’t wonder,’’ she added 
vantly, after a pause. 

‘* At what, Miss Mildred ?’’ 

‘* At anything! ”’ 

One of those womanly intuitions which 
set mere man-logic at defiance was come 
to whisper in Miss Bowlsby’s ear that 
that slipper had performed some part 
in Edward Lynde’s untold summer ex- 
perience. 

‘* He was laughing at you, Mr. Pres- 
he was grossly imposing on your 


rated 


ton; 


unsophisti innocence.’’ 


** Really ? i 


Is he as deep as that? 
‘* He is very deep,’’ said Miss Bowls- 

by, solemnly. 

On his way home from the bank, one 

that 


overtook Miss Mildred walking, and ae- 


afternoon in same week, Lynde 
companied her a piece down the street. 

‘* Mr. Lynde, shall you go on another 
hors« 


she asked, without prelude. 


” 


yack excursion next summer? 


‘+ T have n’t decided ; but I think not.” 
‘¢ Of course you ought to go.”’ 
“\W hy of course, Miss Mildred ?’’ 
“ Why 
ask me! 


*¢ But I do ask you.”’ 


Because — because — don’t 


‘¢ You insist? ”’ 
‘¢ Positively.”’ 

‘* Well, then, how will you ever re- 
turn Cinderella her slipper if you don’t 
eo in search of her? ”’ 


Ly nde bit 


criminals of 


lt that the 
antiquity were as 


his lip, and fe 
blackest 
white as driven snow compared with 
Preston. 

‘* The prince in the story, you know,” 
continued Miss Bowlsby, with her smile 
of ingénue, ** hunted hich and low until 
he found her again.’’ 

‘* That prince was a very energetic 
fellow,”’ 
his old lieht armor. 


said Lynde, hastily putting on 
‘* Possibly I should 
not have to travel so far from home,’’ 


he added, ‘+ T know at least 
one lady in Rivermouth who has a Cin- 


os 
with a bow. 


derella foot.’’ 
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‘* She has two of them, Mr. Lynde,’ 
responded Miss Mildred, dropping him a 
courtesy. 

The poor little slipper’s doom was 
The banishment 
had gone forth. If it were going to be 
the town’s talk he could not keep it on 
his writing-desk. 


sealed. edict for its 


As soon as Lynde got 
back to his chambers, he locked up Cin- 
hea ee: z 
derella’s slipper in an old trunk in a 

closet seldom or never opened. 
The 


was 


enchantment, whatever it was, 
Although he missed the 


slipper from among the trifles scattered 


hrok 
broken. 


over his table, its absence brought him 
a kind of relief. He less frequently 
caught himself falling into brown studies. 
The details of his adventure daily grew 
more indistinct; the picture was becom- 
ing a mere outline; it was fading away. 
He micht have been able in the course 
of time to have set the whole occurrence 
down as a grotesque dream, if he had 
not now and then beheld Deacon Twom- 
bly driving by the bank with Mary at- 
tached to 


Mary was a fact not easily disposed of. 


the battered family carry-all. 


Insensibly 
habits. The 


Lynde lapsed into his old 
latter part of this winter 
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at Rivermouth was unusually gay; the 
series of evening parties and lectures 
and private theatricals extended into the 
spring, whose advent was signalized by 
the marriage of Miss Bowlsby and Pres- 
ton. In June Lynde ran on to New 
York for a week, where he had a clan- 
destine dinner with his uncle at Delmon- 
ico’s, and bade good - by to Flemming, 
who was on the eve of starting on a 
protracted tour through the East. ‘I 
shall make it a point to visit the land of 
the Sabzeans,’ 


> said Flemming, with his 


great cheery laugh, ‘‘ and discover, if 
possible, the unknown site of the ancient 
capital of Sheba.’’ Lynde had confided 
the story to his friend one night, coming 
home from the theatre. 

Once 
Lynde took up the golden threads of his 
But this life of ideal 
tranquillity and contentment was not to 


more at Rivermouth, Edward 


easy existence. 

be permitted him. One morning in the 
latter part of August he received a let- 
ter advising him that his uncle had had 
The 
letter was followed within the hour by 
death of 


an alarming stroke of apoplexy. 


a telegram announcing the 
David Lynde. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 





A GHOST. 


I xnow that I have heard the laugh of one, 
Ah, many a time this morning, in the sun; 


And seen its very face look down at me, 


Above the bird’s nest, in this apple-tree. 


It does not know — how should it know? — how still 
A grave lies in the dew below the hill, 


Where eyes too like its own can never see 
How full of tears the violets there can be. 


Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 
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KING COTTON 


AmonG the triumphs of peace which 
invest our centennial epoch with interest 
and impart dignity to our patriotic com- 
memorations is the marvelous develop- 


ment of the Southern States of the Un- 


ion, and the cons quer t imp tus which 
was given to the commerce of the nation, 


through the introduction of that creat 


staple of agricul which immediate 


r 
ure 


] 


followed our independence, and which 


by such magical rapidity acquired an in- 
A I ¢ i 
it the title of a 


monarch. ng ton was 


re coenize d 
throughout the 
land. The 


ot th 


power in the 
sO complete 
ind the 


rether by prac- 


nie mbers 
new confederacy 
s that were stronger than those 
any moral associations or sympathies, 


Ni w 


in ere ating these 


] ] 


lal strug es and 


Li victories. 
land ha 
beyond their 
pecuniary under 
other 1uSs] ices, mi 
bond 


im thi 


is without which 


South, 


er have wen suc- 
But for Whitney’s 
) in that 
ded but 
prosperity and 
reial and 
cotton 


in the 


nary 


pa- 


is modest 


most 


tincuishi 


these 
» a public 


spirit and ititle him to 


and his Gin. 


[ August, 


AND HIS GIN. 


a high rank the benefactors of 


He derived no personal ad- 


among 
mankind. 
vantage from the first essay of his genius, 
which redounded with such vast bene- 
fit The results 


vere to himself but a series of neclects 


to the general welfare. 


and wrongs and bitter disappointments, 
which only one of his patient unselfish- 
His personal 


him to give another 


ness could have endured. 


irec- 
world 


aped a permanent re ward, 


nius, from which thx 


ultimately yielded him the 


comforts and honors he had 
earne d. 


[he cotton-gin was invented in 1793. 

eun in the 
1770. It 
exyn riment for which the older 


th 


Southern 


of cotton was be: 


colonies in was an 


nations 


ot world vere not prepar 


bold und 
In 1784, the yeal after the 

War, a vessel 
had 


a” 
é bales of cotton 


ted only to a 


the Revolutionary 


country, that carried to 
was seized 
ipon the specious ch ree of 


pr 


ound sump- 
cotton 


pre »d- 
I 


com- 
which name 
negotiated n the 


nd Great I 


aty, as it origi 


one 

od, 
th 
such 
viously 


Mr. 


juently 


exportation | n 
Am rican 


is Great 


vessels, of 
Britain had p 


the West h 


Jay was surprised to -learn s 


articles 
import | from 
1 was included in this hibi- 

ll made 


hich he 


more surprised 
the fact, 


then wholly unaware, 


with ol 
cot- 
ton was becoming an article xport 


from the United 
sments which const 


vandonment, till i 791 


States. ture 


conti amidst di lties and 


was 
threat- 
the 


embarrs 
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whole amount of cotton exported from the 
United States was but 189,316 pounds. 
The next 


ve ntion oO 


year, that preceding the in- 
the the 
exported was diminished fifty thousand 


cotton-gin, amount 


rhere in from the 


ot 


pounds. was, tact, 


incipi the culture 
this 


tendency 


to the period 


of nvention, no indication of any 


an increase of the produc- 


u 
chief difficulty in the prose- 
nte prise had been found 
, 


ly slow and laborious 


aning the 


xtreme 
creen-seed cot- 
ing it from the seed; and 
is embarrassment come 
the cultiv 


to be re ators were 


ceneral as an in- 
sup rat 


the 


name 


to what had been 


undertaking, 

for the 

creen-seed cot- 

is commonly known 


Georgia cotton, 


is distinguished from 


the l 


, : 
islands and low 


the shore, called sea-island, 
Phe 


derives its 


| cotton. latter is the 
] 


and name from 


tance of its having been first 
this country in the low 


on the coast of South Caro- 


flourisl eo die e 
flourish at a distance 


its 


quality gradually 


removed from ‘the 


he ovean’s spray.’’ 


han other cott 
ky text- 


ure, whi S superior 


market value. The re ‘* howe a 
which is 
descript ne that 


were em- 


] 


p 
ployed for cleaning it, or loosening the 


fiiament seed, pre vious to the 


invention o cotton-gin The process 


was similar to that employed by hatters 
for be atir y, up wool to the proper con- 
| Strings, attached 
brought 
a heap of w ined 


sistency for felting. 


to a bow, wert in contact with 
cotton, and struck 
so as t ylent vibrations, and thus 
to open of cotton and permit 
the easy ation of the 
fibre. 


wholly b 


seed from the 
ch l was likewise done 


und, 


y h 


the work of the bow- 


and his Gin. 189 
strings being scarcely more efficient than 
the 
In either case the process was 
Whit- 


ney’s cotton-gin overcame all this diffi- 


that accomplished by the fingers of 
slaves. 


discouragingly tedious and slow. 


culty, and furnished the means of separat- 
ing the seed and cleaning the cotton with 
at 


once to give a spring to the agricultural 


such economy of labor and time as 


industry of the South, and an impetus to 
] 


what in a few years, comparatively, be- 
came one of the most important branches 
of the 


the world. 


commerce and manufactures of 

In the first year of the invention of 
the gin the cotton crop was increased to 
5,000,000 pounds, and the exportation to 
about 500,000 pounds. The year follow- 
ing, the production reached 8,000,000, 
and the exportation 1,600,000 pounds. 


In the had 


thrown open to the people, without lim- 


1800, when machine been 


itation from regard to the legal rights of 


the patentee, the total production had in- 

creased to 35,000,000 pounds, of which 

about 18,000,000 pounds were exported. 
] 


lled 
this 


een Cc 


Public attention had already 


to the manufacture of cotton in 


country and to the home consumption of 
the crop which was now ripening into 


success. The first cotton-mill built in the 


United 


States was set to work in Rhode 
Island in 17 pts had been made 


Att my} 


he pre vious year to get the 


90 


machin- 


ery into operation by water, by means of 


] " . . ao 1: , 
models for carding and spinning which 


the State of Massachusetts h vd procure d 
from abroad, but no mill was begun until 
one above 


the autumn of 1789, when the 


1 


he assist- 


mentioned was commenced by t 
Mr. 


cently come 


Slater, who had then re- 
En About the 


gland. 
same time an incorporated company set 


ance ol 
irom 
up a factory at Beverly, Massachusetts. 
older read- 
the chost 


ion’ a 


There are those among our 


ers, no doubt, who remember 


of a cotton- mill which for so 


crow h of the 


the 


period, amidst the silent 


proverbial bean, sienalized apathy 


of that ancient 
In 1830 ow 


»,000 000 pounds, 


town. 
cotton crop had reached 
and the 
In 1845 the crop was 


1,029,000,000, and the ex] 


47 exporta- 


tion 300,000,000. 


ortation 862,- 
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580,000 pounds, the domestic consump- 
tion having been 167,270,000 pounds. 
Since the period of the war the cotton 
crop has slowly increased, in spite of the 
local which are 
happily disappearing, till it has nearly 
reached the maximum of its highest suc- 


cess, 


embarrassments now 


In 1791 the total production of cotton 
in the world was 490,000,000 pounds, 
of which the United States produced 
only 2,000,000, India 150,000,000, other 
parts of Asia 190,000,000, Mexico and 
South America (exclusive of Brazil) 
68,000,000, Africa Brazil 
22,000,000, and the West Indies 12,000,- 
000. 


16,000,000, 


In 1834 the total production was 
909,000,000 pounds, the quantities grown 
in the countries mentioned above being 
United States 
India 185,000,000, other parts of 
110,000,000, Mexico. ete.. 
Africa 80,000,000, 
and the West Indies It will 
thus be seen that in the course of forty 
years from the time of Whitney’s inven- 


as follows: 160,000,000, 
Asia 
85,000,000, 
31,000,000, Brazil 


5.000 000, 


tion the production of 
United 


very nearly the production of the whole 


the 
States increased till it equaled 


cotton in 


world in 1791, while the quantity grown 


in other countries diminished or very 
slightly increased. This remarkable fact 
is fairly attributable to the improvement 
in cleaning cotton made by Whitney’s 
cotton-gin. The results of this wonder- 
ful machine should have secured to the 
the 


who were more 


inventor erateful recard of those 
immediately and mate- 
rially benefited by his labors. And yet, 
as we shall see, he was destined to ex- 
perience the grossest injustice at their 
hands. 

Mr. Whitney was a native of Massa- 
chusetts. He was born at Westborough, 
in Worcester County, in 1765, and was 
of course only twenty-eight years of age 
when the circumstances in which he was 
fortuitously placed called into action the 
genius which produced his momentous 
machine. Both his paternal and ma- 
ternal ancestors were respectable farm- 
ers of Worcester County. They were 
emigrants from England, and a story is 
told of the latter (named Fay) which 


and his Gin. 
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is illustrative of their energetic char- 
A father of the Fay family, re- 
siding in 


acter. 


England about two hundred 
years ago, a respectable and wealthy 
man, called together his five sons and 
to 


be a great country ; I am too old to emi- 


addressed them thus: ‘‘ America is 
grate to it myself; but if any one of you 


will co, I will give him a double share 


of my property.’’ The youngest son, 
embracing this offer, came to the New 
World, landed at Boston, and purchased 
a large tract of land in this neighbor- 
hood, where he had the satisfaction of 
receiving two visits from his venerated 
father. His son, John Fay, from whom 
Eli Whitney is descended, removed from 
Boston to Westborough, where he be- 
came proprietor of a large tract, still 
known, we believe, by the name of the 
‘¢ Fay Farm.” 

Whitney’s mechanical genius was de- 
veloped at a very early age. Even in 
his youthful years he was zealously and 
often profitably employed in the manu- 
facture of He 
was graduated at Yale College, in 1792, 


where he 


various minor articles. 
devoted particular attention 
to the study of He had 


conceived the idea of a collegiate educa- 


mathematics. 
tien at the age of nineteen, but ill health 
and other circumstances prevented his 
entering college till he was twenty-three. 
The same year that he was graduated 
he went to Georgia, to fulfill an engage- 
which a Mr. 


B—— to reside in his family as a private 


ment he had made with 


teacher. He was met on his arrival by 
a disappointment which proved to be a 
precursor of a long series of ills and 
Mr. B had emploved 
another teacher, and Whitney was left, 
in that then 


misfortunes. 


without 


altogether 


remote recion, 
means, but providentially not 
without friends. On his way thither 
he had made the acquaintance of the 
of Nathanael 
who’ commanded the Southern army in 
the Revolution, and after the peace re- 
moved with his family from Rhode Isl- 
and to Savannah, where he died suddenly 
in 1786. Mrs. Greene had learned that 


it was Whitney’s purpose to study law, 


widow General Greene, 


and with great benevolence she invited 
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him to make her house his home and to 
pursue his studies as he pleased. He 
accepted the kind offer and commenced 
his legal studies under that hospitable 
roof. Mrs. 


day upon a piece of embroidery, in 


Greene being engaged one 


which she employed a frame called a 
tambour, complained to her young guest 
that it was so badly constructed that it 
tore the delicate threads of her work. 
Eager for an opportunity to oblige his 
hostess, Whitney, with a slight tax upon 
his ingenuity, produced a tambour of 
a new and improved construction, with 
which Mrs. Greene was delighted. 

A party of upper 
Georgia, some of whom had been in the 
army under General Greene, visited the 
family at Savannah not long after the 
occurrence of the incident above related. 


gentlemen from 


In the course of conversation they ex- 


pressed great regret that there were no 


t 
means of cleaning th 


» creen-seed cotton, 
of which the soil of their 
State had proved to be so well adapted. 


to the culture 


Until ingenuity could devise a machine 
which would greatly facilitate the proc- 
ess of cleaning, they said, it was in 
vain to think of raising cotton for mar- 
ket. * said Mrs. Greene, 
‘* apply to my young friend, Mr. Whit- 
ney; he can make anything.”’ 


Gentlemen,’’ 


A sug- 
gestion was made to Mr. Whitney ac- 
He had cotton 
or cotton-seed in his life; but after con- 


cordingly. never seen 


siderable effort, that not being the sea- 
son for cotton in the seed, he succeeded 
in procuring a small parcel, and set 
himself to work, with the very scanty 
material which a Georgia plantation af- 
the 
He even made some of his own 


forded, to furnish 
tum. 


creat desidera- 
tools and drew his own wire (of which 
the teeth of the earliest gins were made), 
an article to be found in 

Mrs. Greene 


which was not 
the market of Savannah. 
and Mr. Miller (a gentleman who after- 
wards Mrs. Greene) were the 
only persons admitted to his workshop 
and to the 
In the course of a few weeks a machine 


married 


secret of his undertaking. 
was produced, which was found to work 
Mrs. invited a 
number of gentlemen from different parts 


successfully. Greene 
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of the State to her house, and the ma- 
chine exhibited to them. They 
saw with astonishment and delight that 


was 


by this machine more cotton could be 
separated from the seed “in one day, 
with the labor of a single hand, than 
could be done by the usual process in 
The 


we believe, is 


the space of many months. ma- 
sub- 
stantially the same as that which thus 
Mr. Whitney’s 


Some improvements were after- 


chine now in use, 
came originally from 
hand. 
wards made in the application and di- 
rection of the moving powers; but the 
principle has never been altered. The 
the machine 
remain precisely as Mr. Whitney left 
them. 

Mr. Miller, who had some means at 
command, entered into a copartnership 
with Whitney for constructing and work- 


acfual characteristics of 


ing cotton-gins. People came from all 
quarters to see the machine which prom- 
ised such wonderful and beneficial re- 
sults. But it was not deemed safe to 
gratify the general curiosity till a patent 
had been obtained. The populace, how- 
ever, could not be restrained, and they 
actually broke open the building and 
carried off the machine. The public 
thus became possessed of the invention, 
and before Mr. Whitney could complete 
his model and secure his patent, quite a 
number of cotton-cins were in use, con- 
structed, in most cases, with a slight 
deviation from the original. 

In all ages of the world important 
changes in manufacturing operations, 
substitutes of machinery for handiwork, 
and applications of science and art to 
industry and labor have been opposed, 
and sometimes resisted with physical 
force, by laboring classes, who have ig- 
norantly imagined that such progressive 
changes and improvements would only 
contribute to their personal disadvan- 
tage. Such, however, was not the mo- 
tive which actuated the hostility to the 
cotton-gin. The poor slave, whose la- 
bors it lightened, was but too glad to 
welcome its promise of physical relief, 
and the cotton-planter saw in it his only 
It is painful to reflect 
upon the character of the opposition 


hope of success. 
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which Mr. Whitney experienced. 


who from the 


They 
imp ilses of self - interest 
| have | n his firmest 
} 
I 


alone shot 
friends became, through the dictates of 
prejudice, jealousy, and envy, his most 
injurious enemies. 

Mr. Whitney proceeded to the North 
to superintend the construction of 


chines, while Mr. Miller 


ments 


ma- 
made arrange- 
SE ttin 


them up in different 


parts of the tton district, in accord- 


sign of the 


to the 


partners to 
process of 
all cases to 
their own ac- 
Mr. Whit ey established at Néw 
Have 1 a shop for hi i 


1 1 7 
which ii 


ope! » the machi on 
count 
anufacturing gins, 


+ } 
t into successful 


operation was entirely destroyed 
by fire, with all his p and 


machines, 1] » and in parts. The 


ipers 


many 
partners were r bankrupt by this 
calamity ; 


the em 


rseverance overcame 
ent, erected a new shop, 
and once more engaged in the manufact- 
ure of gins and the prosecution of 
their pla: ; ginning cotton 
instead o 


themselves 
their machines 
to individual 


16 they 
had thirty or forty gins 


ition. 
Mr. 


The trespassers on his right 


A new misfort 
Whitney. 


had circulated 


now overtook 


succeed- 


that t 


and 


ed in impression, 


was injured in the 
prot ) ‘in | uned by his 


— 
chine. 


mha- 


that th 


manutacturel ul 2 l duced to con- 


iand 


demn the his machine, 


ne it pu in Liverpool were 
to that which was 


He pw 


to investigate 


ted cins. 
posed ngland 


the « 


uses judice, whic h he 
well knev be wholly unfounded in 
reason or t] TA F othe case; but he 
was prevented, by a want of funds, from 
an opport i ic] was confident 


would have essful, of dispos- 


sessing the manufacturers of the erro- 
neous impression to which they had too 
willingly yielded. Meanwhile, for a 


year or more, the circumstances threat- 
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ened him with irretrievable embarrass- 


ment. The opinion of the cotton deal- 


ers and manufacturers in England, how- 


ever, at length took a favorable change: 
confidence in Whitney’s gin was re- 
stored, and the eotton cleaned by it was 


Mr. Whit- 


prosperity had received a severe 


preferred in the market. B 
ney’s 
from the cruel injustice of his 
And still his 


encroach- 


shock 
enemies in this instance. 
prog 

ments upon his patent right 
now become 


ress was retarded 
whi h had 
so extensive as almost to 
» its value. He repeatedly in- 
its for infringement of his pat- 


ent, but almost invariably with results 


which were a mere mockery of justice. 


The issue of his first suit was as unfort- 
i as remark l le. rhe evi- 


ivwement was 


» ch ire d the 


lusive, 


itney’s favor, 


him. <A se 


procrastinated ; 


against 
unreasonably 


encroachments upon the were 
creatly multiplied. Surrepti gins 


were erected in every part of the cotton 


section, and jurymen came to an under- 


1) 
standing that they would never vive a 


verdict in Whitney’s favor. The use 


of the machine being immensely profit- 
y! 


interested 

ight, 

und Cat h 
Demag 


by misrepresenta 


intenance. 

1 
ues Ss popular 
unfounded 
clamors, both : e right and the 
law by | Hence 
there ar ombina- 
, 


tions to oppose both, 


the 


which 


right and plunder Hh of 
inventor, and to nullify t 
seemed to him the 


there 


defense. 
time men in 
ourt and 
: within 
their knowledge ive to the use of 
the cotton- gin. 1 tance Mr. 
Whitney had fieulty i oving that 
he gin had ever 


h at the 


Georgia, 


althou moment there were sev- 


eral machines in motion within a stone’s- 
that the 
rattling of the wheels micht be distinct- 


throw of the court-house, se 
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ly heard from the jurors’ seats. It was 
found extremely difficult to sell a patent 
right which could be thus used with im- 
punity without purchasing; and many 
who did buy gave notes which they 
afterwards repudiated by obtaining ver- 
dicts from juries declaring them void. 
The legislature of Georgia came to the 
aid of this unjust conduct of the people 
towards one who had the strongest claims 
upon their gratitude and support. It 
was attempted to deny his claim to be 
the inventor. The governor of Georgia, 
in a message to the legislature, urged 
the impropriety of making a proposed 
grant to Mr. Whitney, on this ground. 
A committee to whom the subject was 
referred treated the cotton-gin as an 
offensive monopoly, and alleged that a 
similar machine had been seen by some- 
body a year before Whitney’s had been 
brought to view; further, that a 
of had asserted that 
such a machine had been used for pick- 


and 
citizen Georgia 
ing rags in Switzerland forty years be- 
fore; and that Congress ought to modify 
the patent law so as to limit the price 
of Whitney’s machine and prevent the 
operation of it ‘‘to the injury of that 
most valuable staple, cotton, and re- 
lieve the planter, who was at the mercy 
of the And, finally, this 
committee recommended that the 
operation of South and North Carolina 
and Tennessee be sought, to induce Con- 
to to Mr. 


Whitney for his discovery, and ‘‘ to re- 


inventor. ’”’ 


co- 


oress make. compensation 
lease the Southern States from so bur- 
ie The 


genuousness and injustice of this report 


thensome a grievance! disin- 


are apparent. Whitney’s claim is in 
the first place denied or alleged to be 
without foundation, and then, from sor- 
did motives, admitted with a view of 
relieving the State of Georgia from all 
ultimate obligation to one who had done 
so much to advance the material inter- 
ests of the State. 

Thus and defeated at 
every step in Georgia, Mr. Whitney, in 
1801, went to South Carolina, with a 
view of negotiating with the legislature 
for a transfer of the patent right to that 
State. 
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embarrassed 


In a memorial to the legislature 
13 
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he set forth the difficulties and misrep- 
resentations and prejudices which he 
had encountered, and his willingness to 
dispose of his patent to South Carolina 
for a sum below its real value, in or- 
der to obtain needed compensation for 
his labors and outlays. He stated that 
South Carolina had gained and would 
gain many millions of dollars by the use 
of the cotton-gin, and offered to relin- 
quish and transfer to the legislature so 
much of the patent right as appertained 
to that State for the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The legislature 
finally offered fifty thousand: twenty 
thousand to be paid in hand and the re- 
mainder in three annual installments. 
This was considered by Mr. Whitney as 
selling the right at a great sacrifice; but 
necessity dictated the acceptance of the 
offer. It would enable the partnership 
to pay their debts, and would establish a 
precedent as it respected collections in 
other States. 

The next year Mr. Whitney negoti- 
ated a sale of patent with North Caroli- 
na. The legislature laid a tax upon the 
use of the gin, which after deducting 
expenses of collection was paid over to 
Although the culture had 
then made but little progress, compara- 
tively, in that State, Mr. Whitney con- 
ceived this to be a more liberal compen- 


the patentee. 


sation than that he had received from 
South Carolina. 
was subsequently made with Tennessee. 
But in all Mr. Whitney’s experience at 


A similar arrangement 


the South, the course of success never 
ran smoothly. South Carolina, becom- 
ing infected by the persistent misrepre- 
sentations of Mr. Whitney’s persecutors 
in Georgia, and especially by the attempt 
there made to impress the public with 
the notion that Whitney was not the 
real inventor of the cotton-gin, took a 
remarkable step backward and annulled 
the contract it had made with Whitney, 
suspending the payment of the thirty 
thousand dollars then due, and institut- 
ing a suit for the recovery of the sum 
which had already been paid to him. 
The sordid motives which actuated the 
Georgians had corrupted the popular feel- 
ing throughout the cotton-growing States. 
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Tennessee soon followed the example of 
South and an attempt 
made in North Carolina to do likewise; 
but to the honor of that State the legis- 


Carolina, was 


lature resolved ‘‘ that the contract ought 
to be fulfilled with punctuality and in 
good faith.’’ 


Mr. 


this extraordinary action of the legisla- 


Whitney remonstrated against 
ture of South Carolina in language which 
showed how keenly he felt the injustice 
He said ** he 


had devoted many years of the prime of 


which had been done him. 


his life to the invention and improvement 
of a machine from which the citizens of 
South Carolina had already realized im- 
which was worth to them 


millions; and from which their posterity 


mense profits; 


to the latest generations must continue 
to derive the most important benefits; 
and in return to be treated as a felon 
and a swindler had stung him to the very 
that this 


was inflicte y the 


soul. And when he considered 


cruel persecution 
very persons who were enjoying these 
great benefits, and expressly for the pre- 
venting his ever deriving the least ad- 
vantage from his labors, the acuteness of 
his feelings was altogether inexpressi- 
ble.”’ It South 
state that it was induced, by the public- 


ly expressed indignation of high-minded 


is due to Carolina to 


men in the State at the dishonorable 


act of re pudiation, to revise its course, 
illy ad- 
here to its contract with Mr. Whitney. 

In 1807 Mr. Whitney obtained a de- 


cision in the United States court in Geor- 


retrace its false step, and faithf 


gia, in a suit brought against a trespass- 
Judge Johnson, in 


a perpetual injunction against 


er upon his patent. 
dire« ting 
the defendant in the case, bore testimony 
to the benefits which had accrued to the 
State of Georgia from the cotton - gin. 
The 


States, he said, was lancuishing, and its 


whole interior of the Southern 
inhabitants emigrating, for want of some 
object to engage their attention and em- 
ploy their industry, when the invention of 
Whitney’s machine at once opened views 
to them which set the whole country in 
active motion. Individuals who were de- 
pressed with poverty and sunk in idleness 


had suddenly risen to wealth and respect- 
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ability. The debts of the people had 
been paid off, their capital had increased, 
and their lands had been trebled in value. 
The weicht of the obligation which the 
country owed to the cotton-gin could not 
be estimated. These just remarks were 
h lf a 


The continued prosper ity of Georgia and 


made more than century ago. 
her rapid growth from that day to the 
period of the war more than fulfilled the 
most sanguine anticipations which were 
entertained of the results of Whitney’s 
invention. Her population, at that time 
less than two hundred thousand, rose to 
nearly a million, and her foreign exports, 
chiefly of cotton, reached the value of 
sixteen millions of dollars. Her policy 
in regard to the culture of cotton, indeed, 


has been such as it may not be wise for 


her to continue in her present condition. 
So exclusively, under the temptations 
and facilities of her former domestic in- 
stitutions, was the industry of the plant- 
ers devoted to cotton, that almost every 
article of necessity and luxury was im- 
ported. Cattle, horses, cotton bagging, 
etc., were broucht in from the Western 
states; 


and clothing and furniture and 


carriages and almost every article of 


manufacture and household consumption 
came from the North. 


however, 


The cotton crop, 
has gradually increased the 
wealth of the State, and to the cotton- 
indebted for 


the abundant prosperity they have en- 


gin are the people mair 


je ry ed. 
The 


Judge Johnson, and on 


above-mentioned decision of 
or two others, 
equally favorable to Mr. Whitney, that 
soon followed, put an end to the aggres- 
sions upon his patent. But eleven years 
had been spent and more than sixty 
suits had been instituted in Georgia be- 
fore any decision on the merits of the 
And the in- 
these decisions availed Mr. 
Whitney little, for thirteen years of his 


claim was obtained. now 


fluence of 
patent had expired. He had incurred 
creat pecuni iry expense, and had been 
exposed to excessive fatigues and priva- 
tions; and his health had been seriously 
affected, and his life even jeoparded, in 
the numerous journeys to Georgia that 
he was compelled to make in the prose- 
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cution of his claims, so long and so in- 
juriously frustrated. A journey 
Connecticut, where Mr. Whitney 
resided, to Georgia was in those 
a very serious undertaking. 


from 
then 
days 
Mr. Whit- 
ney generally traveled in an open sulky. 
A very painful local affection, brought 
on by the exposure of the last of these 
journeys, ultimately terminated his life. 
Professor Silliman, in some reminiscences 
of Mr. Whitney, states that near the 
close of his life he said to him that all he 
had received for the invention of the cot- 
ton-gin had not more than compensated 
him for the expenses he had incurred 
and the time he had spent, during many 
of the best years of his life, in maintain- 
ing his claim. 

The last appeal for justice was to that 
peculiar which he could 
reasonably have anticipated nothing but 
his He 


made application to Congress for a re- 


tribunal from 


a consummation of wrongs. 


newal of his patent. In his memorial he 
recounted the strugcles he had encount- 
ered in defense of his right, and showed 
that his invention had been a source of 
opulence to thousands of citizens of the 
United States as well as a vast and un- 
questioned benefit to the commerce of the 
country; and that as a labor-saving ma- 
chine it would enable one man to per- 
Although 
such great advantages had been already 
experienced and the prospect of future 
benefits was so promising, those whose 


form the work of a thousand. 


interests had been most promoted had 
obstinately persisted in refusing to make 
any compensation to the inventor. From 


the State in which he first and 


where he introduced his machine, and 


made 


which had derived the most signal bene- 
fits from 
and from no State had he received the 
amount of half a cent a pound on the 


it, he had received nothing; 


machine in 
Estimating the value of the labor 


cotton cleaned by his one 
year. 
of one man at twenty cents a day, the 
whole amount received by him was not 
equal to the value of the labor saved in 
one hour by the machines then in use in 
the United States. 
cogent arguments Mr. Whitney urged 


By these and other 


his claim upon Congress. The patent 
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laws, however, had not then become a 
foot-ball for political gamesters; and the 
third house had not yet been inaugurat- 
ed. The great inventor had never con- 
ceived of such a potent subsidiary in- 
strument as the lobby, which in modern 
times is such an effective machine for 
His 


case was presented simply upon its mer- 


ginning the legislative conscience. 


its; and his arguments fell dead upon 
the dull, cold, unsympathizing ear of the 
great body of the representatives of the 
people. His application was refused, a 
majority of the members from the cotton 
States persistently voting against it. 

Relinquishing all his hopes founded 
upon the cotton-gin, Mr. Whitney then 
directed his attention to another pur- 
suit, that of manufacturing arms for the 
United States, in which his genius was 
turned to good account. He died in 
1824. 

In no portion of the globe has the cult- 
ure of cotton reached the degree of ex- 
cellence that distinguishes the American 
production. The suspension of the crop, 
which was one of the disastrous conse- 
quences of the late civil war, revealed 
the fact of the essential dependence of 
Evropean manufacturers, and particular- 
ly those of England, upon the cotton of 
Nor have the efforts that 
have been made by those manufacturers 


this country. 


to stimulate and improve the production 
in other quarters been more than par- 
tially successful. The attempt which 
has been made in Egypt to produce the 
sea-island cotton for the English market 
The 
fibre is there found to be subject to fre- 
quent periods of deterioration. It is, in 
fact, but an offshoot of the American 


is already set down as a failure. 


plant, having been originally carried to 
Egypt from South Carolina. In the ab- 
sence of the of to 
which we have referred, it is destined to 


conditions success 
The success of 
American cotton culture is due in part 
to more intelligent methods of cultiva- 


inevitable depreciation. 


tion, but mainly to peculiar adaptability 
of climate and soil. 

The time has come, and the spirit of 
the time is favorable, for a reconstruc- 
tion of the South, in the highest sense, 
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by a substitution of the arts of industry, 
which insure physical prosperity and 
moral wealth, for the wiles of politics, 
which wither and destroy every social 
bond. A wise and faithful response on 
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the part of the cotton States will restore 
to them the advantages they have unad- 
visedly lost, and inspire them, it may be, 
with a better appreciation of the inesti- 
mable value of the cotton-gin. 





DROPPING CORN. 


Pretty Phebe Lane and I, 
In the soft May weather, 
Barefoot down the furrows went 
Dropping corn together. 


Side by side across the field 
Back and forth we hurried; 
All the golden grains we dropped 
Soon the plowshare buried. 


Bluebirds on the hedges sat 


Chirping low and billing; 
Why,”’ thought I, ‘‘ not follow suit 


If the maid is willing! 
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So I whispered, ‘‘ Phebe, dear, 


Kiss me ’”’ 


’ 


Keep on dropping! 


Called her father from his plow, 


‘¢ There ’s no time for stopping!’ 


5] 


The cord was loosed, —the moment sped; 
The golden charm was broken! 


Never more between us two 
Word of love was spoken. 


What a little slip, sometimes, 
All our hope releases! 
How the merest breath of chance 


sreaks our joy to pieces! 


Sorrow’s cup, though often drained, 
Never lacks for filling; 

And we can’t get Fortune’s kiss 
When the maid is willing! 


Maurice Thompson. 
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A GREAT ITALIAN NOBLE’S 

No history of Italy treats of the Mid- 
dle 
the ancient and renowned family of the 
They ruled from the thir- 
teenth to the eighteenth century over the 
city and duchy of Mantova, or Mantua, 


Ages without frequent mention of 


Gonzagas. 


on the river Mincio, a few miles from the 
Po, and now a province of Lombardy. 
The whole duchy was not larger nor 
had it more inhabitants than the State of 
Rhode Island, and the last ducal Gon- 
zaga made his exit in 1708, a year after 
he had lost his throne, when Austria 
conquered the Mantuan territory to pun- 
ish him for having sided with France in 
the great quarrel of the Spanish succes- 
sion. 

Of the collateral branches of the fam- 
ily there were three living Gonzagas left 
at the b 
of whom I have known only by sight; 
the third, of whom I shall speak in this 


sinning of this century, two 


paper, greatly befriended me when a 
child. He, too, has now been dead for 
nearly a score of years. 

The only surviving Gonzaga, Anselmo 
Guerrieri- Gonzaga, has a seat in the 
Italian Parliament, where he represents 
Mantua, his own and my native city. His 
name is often seen in debates of great 
national importance, especially whenever 
questions of church and state are treat- 
ed, and he is known in the lower house 
as the pretofobe and pretofaga (a hater 
and an eater of priests), titles bestowed 
on him by the ultramontane party. 

Through their matrimonial 
connections and hereditary ties and ob- 


several 


ligations the Gonzagas were distinguished 
by an additional name: thus we have 
had the Media-Gonzagas and Este-Gon- 
zagas, who had intermarried with the 
Tuscan and families. The 
marquis whom I knew bore, like his cous- 
in the deputy, the name of Guerrieri- 


Modenese 


Gonzaga, and his complete name was 
He 
‘*& la Louis 
he was erect and free in 


Tullio Mario Guerrieri- Gonzaga. 
was rather tall, with a face 


Philippe; ”’ 
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movement like a real soldier, and had a 
pleasant smile and a keen yet kindly re- 
gard. He had, of course, his troubles, 
his trials, even his misfortunes and sor- 
rows, like other mortals; but if these 
pierced his heart, they never, seemingly, 
broke it. His even temper floated oil- 
like over the blackest waters of adversi- 
ty. Children were his delight, and hav- 
ing none of his own, he encouraged those 
who belonged to members of his house- 
held to visit his rooms, where he kept 
them for hours, playing and frolicking 
with them, as I well remember. 

Although he was a bachelor he was 
surrounded by almost an army of serv- 
ants and employés, and he not only per- 
sonally knew them all (to the last stable- 
boy), but he would chat with any of them 
whenever he met them, without the least 
affectation or spirit of condescension; 
and he always had sympathizing words 
for any of them who were in trouble. 
As a rule the Italian nobility (especially 
the highest and oldest families) have 
nothing so hateful and disagreeable as 
is often found among the same class of 
people in Russia, Germany, and, above 
all, in England; and Italian servants in 
their turn are more polite, reasonable, 
and attached to their master than those 
of other countries. 

First among the persons who consti- 
tuted the household of the Marchese 
Guerrieri-Gonzaga was the artist, Signor 
Paolo dell’ Occa, who had at the time 
of which I write been some fifty years 
in the family, and who must have been 
at least seventy or seventy-two years old 
when he died. He was paid by the year, 
and had his meals in his own very neat 
apartment, but they were supplied from 
the marchese’s kitchen. 

The regular and principal servants 
and agents were: maggiordomo, fattore, 
head cook, head coachman, cacciatore, 
and butler, who in their turn hired such 
assistants as were supposed to be neces- 
sary, so as to have five or six persons in 
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the kitchen and as many in the stables, 
with plenty of female help to take care 
of the principal apartments. 

My father was the maggiordomo, or 
steward: his duty was connected with 
letting houses and farms, collecting mon- 
ey, settling bills, buying and selling; in 
fact, in such respects he was considered 
He had 


an office and a splendid apartment of 


an alter ego of the marchese. 


eight or nine rooms in one of the best 


also a 


parts of the pal we. Il fattore was 
kind of steward in a different sphere. 
He had the material superintendence 
and for that rea- 
When 


for mon- 


of farms and estates, 
son he was generally from home. 
farms in Italy sub-let 


are not 
ey, they are cultivated a meta (on halves) 
by a gastaldo, or farmer. The owner fur- 
nishes the land, pays all the taxes, pro- 
vides a good dwelling and necessary out- 
houses; the eastaldo finds eattle, horses, 
implements, and service; the product is 
In this 


ind-owners considerably 


then divided in equal shares. 
manner great | 
but 


a more intelligent and honest fattore be- 


diminish their cares and anxieties; 


comes necessary to prevent the gastaldo 
from impoverishing the soil, to visit the 
estates, and inspect the fields, vineyards, 
and crops; to look to the olive and mul- 
and 


berry trees, estimate how much oil 


and how many pounds of silk will be 
raised. A good fattore keeps memoran- 
da of all these things; and simply by 
consulting his books the marquis could 
know, unless some misfortune befell (as 
hail, freshets), what the 
crops would be worth at the end of the 


drought, or 
season, without ever disturbing himself 
or annoying the farmers by unnecessary 
visits. 

The office of the cacciatore is now al- 
most obsolete in Italy, the footman or 
flunkey having taken his place. Jn primis 
ante omnia (we speak here of a caccia- 
tore in a general sense), he had to be a 
tall, well-shaped, and if possible a hand- 
some man. While all the other servants 
had at that time to have a clean-shaved 
face, he could wear a beard and mus- 
taches, just as he pleased; or, to speak 
more correctly, the more beard he had 


the better he was liked. He wore no 
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livery, not he, but a splendid dark-green 
uniform, with chapeau and plumes, white 
cauntlets, 


belt. 


and a straight, neat sword, 
and On gala oceasions he rode 
standing on the foot - board of the car- 
riage, it is true, but had a footman be- 
side him, who descended at every stop- 
page 
vehicle, the cacciatore’s only duty being 


to let the master in and out of the 


the delivery of verbal or written mes- 
had he the key 


of most of the little love intricues of both 


sages; and not seldom 
his master and mistress, for very strange 
affairs of this sort used to occur in Italy. 
From the fact that he was known to be 
the possessor of many love secrets, he 
was treated by everybody as if it could 
not be expected that he should betray 
one of them, although, certainly, some 


ladies liked at 


times to be abie to make use of the holy 


interested would have 
office of the Inquisition to extort confes- 
sions from him. Wherever he delivered 
letters and parcels he was used not only 
with courtesy but, one might say, with 
familiarity, by both ladies and gentle- 
men of high rank, and when on difficult 
missions he performed his duties adroit- 
ly, his diplomacy was well rewarded. 
He escorted the countess or the mar- 
chioness, young or old, whenever she 
went to church, shopping, or visiting, 
keeping, of course, a few steps behind, 
to be a protector only in case of need, 
and not to be seen when his presence 
was not wanted. 


T™ 
ic 


name cacciatore, like the French 
chasseur and German jdger, has two mean- 
There 
a nobleman 


ines: a huntsman and arifleman. 
was a time in Italy when 
could not travel through the country or 
even cross the streets of a city without 
the protection of his bravi, and, owing 
to feuds between neighbor and neighbor, 
even the palaces were thoroughly guard- 
ed The 
a relic of a barbarous period, and he is 
passing away, as I said. His final loss 
will be felt where even 
among aristocrats everybody wants to 


by armed men. cacciatore is 


in small cities, 


know everybody’s business, where ladies 
be in all the 
gossips and scandals of their neighbors. 


and lords must initiated 


A custom greatly to be prized, for 
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the sake of both masters and servants, 
was in full vigor in the time of my Guer- 
rieri-Gonzaga. The nobility were then 
very slow to accept a servant, but when 
once a butler, a cook, a coachman, or 


any man or maid servant was engaged, 
it was tacitly understood that it was, ex- 
Of 


course they remained in active service 


cept in very unusual cases, for life. 
only as long as they could work, no mat- 
ter if it was for twenty or thirty years; 
afterwards they were giubi/ati, that is, 
they received a pension, perhaps equal 
thirds of what they had be- 

Whenever a man or a woman had 

been for many years faithful, full wages 
1, and then such pension- 

which 
the Italians 


» climax of h ippiness. 


jar niente, 


dolce 


10se circumstances servants were 
as now, simply mercenaries; they 
“l to be j 


tain extent 


ome identified, nay, to a cer- 


incorporated, with the inter- 
ests of their « mployers. 
so to say, members of the family. 


They became, 
Male 


servants could marry, and 


and female 
ample lodging-room was found in 


those 
The 


babies were no inconvenience; they were 


ancient palaces for many families. 


farmed out to the balia, or nurse, far 


away in the country, with whom they 
Once 


taken back, there were the infant-schools 


were left until they could walk. 
in the « ity, where they were sent during 
the day and whence they were brought 
home only for the night. 

Casa Guerrieri-Gonzaga probably ex- 
isted a lone time before Columbus was 
born, and a large part of it may have 

the Ma- 
It does not stand, like most 


been built in creat Countess 
tilda’s time. 
Italian palaces, isolated and forming a 


block by itself. 


at the conjunction of two streets, or, to 


It is the corner edifice 


be more correct, the main square and St, 
Agnes Street, the church of this name 
being part of the palace. In the inte- 
rior of the building or buildings there 
were several court-yards and a garden, 
lighting all the apartments which did 
the the 


church was lighted only from the top or 


not face upon street. Even 


from the garden. The main court-yard 
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was reached by a long vaulted passage- 
way, high enough to admit wagons load- 
ed with hay or straw, neither of which 
in Italy is ever transported in bundles. 
This entrance was paved with common 
granite blocks, like the street or the 
court-yard, and its length told at once 
that the rooms at each side and above 
The 


was 


must be of a very great depth. 
portone, or gate which closed it, 
flush with the outside wall, but made as 
strongly as the gates of the city, very 
thick bolts with large and conical heads 
clinching several thicknesses of planks 
together, and the whole plate 1 on the in- 
side with sheet-iron and hung upon enor- 
mous hinges. It is therefore presumable 
that when these vates were barred from 


behind (top and bottom), nothing short 
of cannon-balls could have burst them 
open, and such implements of war could 
not easily have been employed there, 
the entrance of the palace not being on 
the large square, but on the narrow St. 
Acnes Street, which was not more than 


forty 


Such a palace was intrusted in olden 


feet wide. 


times to the vigilance of twenty or thirty 
archers, and in later years to as many 
musketeers. In this house the soldiers 
must have occupied all the rooms on 
either side of the entrance on the ground- 
floor. One was the watch-house, so sup- 
plied with arms as always to present the 
appearance of asmall arsenal; then came 
the large dormitory, and at last the pri- 
vate rooms for the officers. During the 
darkest ages, when these palaces were 
literally ‘‘ strong castles,’? they were 
furnished with a cruel means of punish- 
ment, generally but a few steps from the 
watch-house, called pozzo delle taglie, or 
sword-pit. It served to execute prison- 
ers thought not worthy to be shot or 
treated as open enemies or soldiers. This 
pozzo consisted of a very deep-sunken 
well, with a trap-door level with the 
ground and generally fastened with a 
When un- 
bolted it was balanced on two pivots of 


bolt to render it immovable. 


a diametrical iron bar, so that any one 
placed on either side was immediately 
Hundreds 
of sharp blades were inserted spirally 


precipitated to the bottom. 
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into the walls of the well, which sel- 
dom was more than three or four feet in 
diameter, and the condemned, stripped 
naked, were literally cut into pieces long 
Ancient 
chronicles declare that such a pozzo ex- 


before reaching the bottom. 


isted in our palace, but it was filled up 
long ago, and no one knows now where 
it stood. 
Another torture and 
death, although placed in a different 
part of the building, still exists and can 


instrument of 


be seen from the street at a great dis- 
tance. In about the centre of the front 
elevation, a little to the right of the great 
entrance-way already named, the palace 
is surmounted by a tall, heavily built, 
square, and very unsightly tower. It 
seems that this tower was built for two 
purposes : first as a kind of lookout, and 
secondly as a means of very public exe- 
cutions. Why a lookout or observatory ? 
From time immemorial Mantua has been 
one of the strongest fortresses of Europe, 
and when large armies were besieging 
it, if sorties were contemplated, it was 
very important from some lofty position 
to observe the weakest point of the be- 
sieging forces. The name of this tower 
is Torre de lla 
and a cage was suspended from a win- 
dow midway of its height on the side 


Gabbia, or Cage Tower, 


which faces or runs parallel with the 
street. It had the shape of an oblong 
square; the bars crossed rectangularly 
ata distance of five or six inches, and 
there was room inside the cage for two 
The 


atmosphere had so much oxidized the 


or three persons to lie or crouch. 


outer surface of the iron that it never 
rusted, and it seemed to be as sound in 
lf the 
sword-pit did its work very silently, the 


my day as when it was forged. 


iron cage, on the contrary, proclaimed 
all over the city that some miserable 
creature was suffering a still more ter- 
rible death. The victim was stripped 
naked and exposed, without food or a 
drop of water, to the burning heat of the 
sun in summer. Often the poor wretch 
became a raving maniac, and split his 
skull against the iron bars. In winter 
the cold must also have inflicted fear- 


ful sufferings. As soon as a person was 
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encaged a herald proclaimed the crime, 
real or supposed, that he or she was ex- 
piating. Crows, sparrow - hawks, and 
other small birds of prey, which lodge 
to this day in the many holes the build- 
ers and masons have left in the walls for 
their scaffoldings, tore the dead or dying 
prisoner. The bones were left there to 
bleach, if time enough passed between one 
execution and another. Often, when a 
child, I have lain down in that fearful 
cage — not knowing that it had been a 
place of torture — in order to see hun- 
dreds of people looking at me from the 
street, but even with thick clothes on I 
could not remain long stretched on those 
cruel bars. 


At the foot of 


fore it 


the tower, or just be- 
the there 
were in the attic of the palace several 


emerged from roof, 


prisons. The walls were so thick that 
niches sixteen or eighteen inches deep 
could be left, just wide and high enough 
Each looked as if 
The 
demned were placed in those holes and 
alive, leaving but a small open- 
ing at the height of the head. It is not 
known whether these openings were in- 


to contain a person. 


it were a standing coffin. con- 


walled in 


tended to admit a little air or to allow food 
to be given the prisoners, whose agonies 
were thus prolonged. As late as in 1836 


or 1837, when some alterations were 
made, skulls and bones belonging to both 
sexes were found in those niches. 

I have seen this old tower tremble un- 
der the power of winds and earthquakes, 
During 


Mantua has sustained, 


literally swinging to and fro. 
the long sieges 
many a cannon-ball, many a shell has 
rent pieces from the corners of the tow- 
er; but it has survived all these vicissi- 
tudes, and there it stands yet, as solid as 
ever. Not only are the foundations of the 
most massive sort, but the whole tower 
has been built without economy of ma- 
terials. Even at a greater heicht than 
the cage the walls are five feet thick. 
Hicher, the thickness diminishes, but 
from the inside only, until at the top you 
find two rooms from eighteen to twenty 
The 
highest is supplied with a very large ta- 
ble, around which, with my parents and 


feet square, one above the other. 
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friends, I have discussed many a sub- 
stantial supper at midnight. By folding 
up the table it could be turned into a 
strong platform for musicians, while our 
guests danced the night away in the re- 
maining space. Such amusements were 
indulged generally in summer, when the 
mercury would mark in the city below 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
ten degrees; during the months of July 
and August no mason, no laborer, could 
do outdoor work during the noon hours, 
the bricks and stones becoming so hot 
as to blister the hand. 

The main court-yard of Casa Guer- 
rieri-Gonzaga does not differ from thou- 
sands which are seen in large houses all 
over Italy, Spain, and France. In each 
of its four corners there is a more or 
less broad, more or less elegant staircase, 
according to the apartment into which it 
leads. In the near corner, for instance, 
of the left side, under the shelter of the 
main portico, we find the first, of me- 
dium width, namely, seven or eight feet, 
all marble, serving as the only staircase 
to reach the maggiordomo’s apartment, 
but at the same time as a secondary one 
; while 
the principal staircase for the latter is 
on the furthest corner on the right-hand 
side. It is much broader than the for- 
mer, of a better quality of marble, and 


for the main story, or piano nobile 


the steps so low and easy that the por- 
ters could ascend with the old-fashioned 
sedan-chairs and the long poles needed 
tocarry them. The steps are supported 
by arches, and of course there are arches 
overhead; these with the walls are beau- 
tifully frescoed throughout, in which la- 
bor Signor dell’ Occa has displayed his 
artistic skill. The real base or opening 
of this staircase, in order that persons 
using carriages should not be exposed 
to wind and rain, was not exactly in the 
main court-yard, but under a second por- 
tico, or cloister, much larger than the 
former and much higher, too. The di- 
mensions, as nearly as I recollect, are 
about forty feet wide, twice as many 
long, and perhaps twenty high. The 
portico is exactly of the same dimensions 
as the sala di ballo (dancing hall), just 


above it. This alone occupies, there- 
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fore, as large a space as many of the 
most aristocratic American mansions. 

On the ground-floor, with the excep- 
tion of those apartments which were at 
one time the guard-rooms, not a single 
dwelling-room was to be found. Al- 
though this palace with its dependencies 
covers several acres of ground, it is noth- 
ing compared with the principal ducal 
Gonzaga palace on the opposite side of 
the cathedral square, which with its nu- 
merous gardens, play - ground, church, 
theatre, squares, riding-school, and five 
hundred apartments formed a city with- 
in the city. 

The whole ground-floor of Casa Guerri- 
eri-Gonzaga was taken up by store-rooms 
for fuel and wine, stables with accommo- 
dation for a score or more of horses, 
two coach houses, each large enough to 
contain one dozen carriages, and other 
store-rooms of every kind, even for 
building materials; for the marquis had 
master carpenters and masons employed 
by the year, and there always was on 
hand timber, bricks, and stones. 

Even the church of St. Agnes (which, 
as I said before, belonged to the palace) 
had been turned into an immense hay 
and straw loft, this Gonzaga having very 
little sympathy with priests, masses, and 
processions. All these provisions were 
prodigiously large in ordinary cireum- 
stances, but they have been found much 
too small in times of siege. 

Immediately above this little world of 
store-rooms were the mezzanini, just as 
extensive as the acres of cellars below. 
The mezzanino is a low-studded story 
intervening between two high ones, gen- 
To tell the 
number of rooms into which the mezza- 


erally occupied by servants. 


rino was divided is beyond my power. 
What was exceedingly strange yet com- 
prehensible about this portion of the 
palace was that originally all the rooms 
on this floor and the store-rooms below 
received light only from the court-yards 
and garden, simply as a measure of 
safety. Up toa certain height the pal- 
ace had no windows, no openings what- 
soever on the streets. Even the case- 
ments on a floor higher were protected 


with iron bars and gratings. As every 
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floor was strongly arched over, the lower 
part of the palace was as safe as the 
casements of a fortress, and much health- 
ier. No escalade, 
the less so that a 
the roof, 


crannies, 


no surprise was pos- 
sible, few soldiers on 
by firing through loop-holes or 
“otected by the battle- 
keep off a 
or even a 
the 
and during my 


well pr 
mented parapet-wall, could 


very strong assaulting party 


considerable Since second 
half of 
father’s administration, 
the death of 


rieri-Gonzaga 


army. 
the last century, 
and especially 
Marchese 
h ive been 
taken the 
and as much 


the Guer- 


since 
creat changes 


having 


hor 
shops 


store-rooms, 


made, public 
place of the 
light procured for the mezzanini from 
the outside as could possibly be obtained ; 
the 
following 
hi 


is altogether different. 
bile the pi- 


noowe 
f 


Noble rooms they 


wt, palace 


the 


in fa 

By 
ano no 
in the tri 
worthy to lo lve 


scala 
is reached. 


vile 


were 1e sense of the word, found 
instances, « 
The 
especially the 
of the 


many 


in many ar- 
din ils, popes, and even royalty. 
beautiful, 
the head 
surrounded 

leading in diree The first, 
for the right - hand 
opened into the ball-room, which served 
} 


landings were 


main one at stairs, 


which was by doors 


every tion. 


example, on ri side 
turned into a 
the 


From six 


several uses, being often 


theatre, with d anti from 
for the 
hundred to seven hundred persons could 
easily al- 
though much room was taken up for the 

dell’ 


where t 
to display his talent, in 


among 
aristocracy players. 


have been accommodated, 


stage, he veteran Signor 
Ocea de 
the 
q ite 


of the walls and ceilin 


ivhted 


scenery) curtains. It would be 
supe rfluous to describe the elegance 
vs of this lofty and 
well proportioned hall, freseoed with an 
ot 


demigods, graces an 


army angels and demons, gods and 


Between 


muses, 


the windows gigantic pi asses, set 


reproduced ad in- 


in rich gilt fr 
finitum the perspec 
tive. The smallest 
by eight, 
leading 
fore, 


an immense 


ames, 
tive of the perspec- 
mirrors, four feet 


masked doors 


there- 


were as many 


into the bed-chambers; 


in one this hall served also 


sense, 


corridor. 


as 


The apartments on the other side of 


this hall were a museum (a poor one 
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it 
spears, 


was), an armory, in which helmets, 


lances, and all kinds of steel ar- 
mor belonging to former Gonzagas were 


preserved, a with a few 


MSS., 


rare 
a dining-room, billiard-hall, dress- 


library 


ing-rooms, etc. 

The principal entrance to the rooms 
of state faces the grand staircase on the 
The 


qua 


already mentioned large landing. 


anteroom or antecamera is a sine 


non in all the large houses in Italy and 
many of the small ones too. From this 
dwelling 


of 


draw- 


anteroom we enter the private 
consisting, as usual, 
ad 


poudolr, 


of the marchese, 


library or study, parlor, 


ine and linine room, and several 


There 


wardrobes and s¢ 


sleep- 
hall 
sveral 


ing-chambers. is also a 


containing large 
minor cabinets, used as a private 


All 


same floor, and 


pantry, 


and servants’ chambe these rooms 


are on the con- 
A door at 


which 


simply 
nect 
the 


to be a pier-glass, 


ed by narrow passages 


end of one of them, seemed 


to the 
»; then 


brou vht you 


foot of a very narrow staircase 


came a lone corridor, and here another 


complete apartment was observed, al- 
though a floor 


was known under the name 


This dwelling 
» of Paradiso 
hichest 
a very hand- 
She 


hicher. 


which micht have meant the 
lodgi Here 
some woman had pitched he 
had of of 
beautiful span of horses, and a magnifi- 
for her Her 


were brought to her; she had only to or- 
the head cook 


ng in the house. 
* tent. 
servants 


a set ree own, a 


cent carriage use. meals 
what she want- 


he 


micht 


der from 


ed, 


nish her with anything she 


and if she cave but time must fur- 
fancy, 
out of 
Ma- 


la del Par- 


was 


no matter if it were in se 
This lady 
a del Paradiso, or 
One of her 
than a companion. It 
difficult to 


the handsomer, 


ason or 
was known 
La Be 


maids 


season. 


as 

riett 
— 

adiso. iCss Aa 


servant would 
have been tell which was 


and one was nearly 
the 
drove, 


as 


well dressed other. Together 
they wi ilked, 
the 


of their own; 


as 
shopped, or went 

they 
in one word whenever and 


theatre, where had a box 


wherever La Bella desired to have com- 


pany, Lucia had to go with her; even 


during the hot season in summer they 


went together to the Adriatic or Medi- 
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terranean Sea, but most often to the 
Northern Italian lakes, giving the pref- 
erence to that of Como. 

We have seen how the Paradiso couid 
be reached, but there were two other 
thither, without 
through the apartments of the marchese 


ways leading coine 
at all. le could leave the house when- 
ever he pleased without being noticed by 
any one waiting in the anteroom, and by 
ringing a bell he could in two minutes 
have a carriage 
the first portico near the gate, and thus 


go from home unobserved. 


waiting for him under 


The last ten or twelve rooms were the 
finest in the house, quite in keeping with 


the ball- 
furniture 


room as to painting and draper- 


ies, the 


1 was the best that Paris 
and Vienna could 


Tak- 


ing everything into consideration, these 


manufacture. 
apartments might have been equaled but 
not surpassed even when compared with 
those of the Tuileries, Windsor Castle, 
Schénbrunn or 


Sans-Souci. Standing 
in the anteroom you could perceive a 


dozen door- ways and portions of as 
many rooms, exactly facing each other. 
A finer coup d’eil 


for an interior can 


scarcely be imagined. The rooms in- 
tended as bed-chambers had on the side 
opposite the windows immense alcoves 
containing ebony beds inlaid with moth- 
er-of-pe ivory, or precious metals. 
On one side of the bed stood a Carrara 
marble bathing-tub, cut from a single 
block and beautifully polished like a mir- 
ror. Of course, hot and cold water was 
at hand. 


the doors 


On the other side there were 
opening into the ball-room. 
Persian 
the 
these 


and Turkish silk drapery closed 


entry into the alcove; and though 
connected with one 


another they were each private as well. 


rooms were 

The floors were of the finest mosaics, 
cround down, smoothed, and polished 
like the finest marble; and no two rooms 
had the From time to 
time, in summer, they were oiled, which 


same design. 


made them as slippery as ice; and peo- 
ple put on felt slippers over their shoes. 
Cool in summer, they were comfortable 
in winter, for they were then covered 
with Turkish carpets. Fine fresco paint- 


ings adorned all the walls. No style 
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was neclected, the Roman predominat- 
ing, but the Assyrian and Byzantine be- 
ing represented. Signor dell’ Occa had 
carte blanche; he all the 


help he desired, and if he was but two or 


could obtain 


three years over one ceiling he thought 
he had hurried it through. There were 
several villas which he kept in order, and 
artists from other cities came to see his 
work; when he wished to go anywhere 
to see masterpieces in his art he had but 
to say so, and his purse was furnished ac- 
cordingly, through the generosity of the 
muarchese. That such a palace should 
have fallen after the death of Guerrieri- 
Gonzaga into the hands of speculators, 
and made to serve during the last few 
wars as a kind of barracks for Austrian 
and Croatian soldiery, is lamentable. 

Was there nothing higher up in the pal- 
ace, above this beautiful suite of rooms ? 
Yes, 


an immense warehouse, or, to speak more 


the whole of the hichest floor was 
properly, a ‘** granary.”’ Not only as far 
back as I can recollect, but during many 
generations it has been used for the 
The cellars were full 
of wine, oil, and spirits, and the granary 


storage of crain. 


contained thousands of bushels of rice, 

wheat, corn, oats, pease, beans, etc. 
The farmers of the marquis were gen- 

erally obliged to sell their half of the 


soon as it 


crop as was harvested, and 
Guerrieri-Gonzaga would not only keep 
his own but often pay market-price for 
the farmers’ share. Everything was then 
stored away until the best time for sell 
ing arrived. 

In Casa Guerrieri the private cellar, 
the larder, the pantries, and the kitchens 
were in a corner of the palace by them- 
selves, and most of these places were on 
The walls of the 
cooking-rooms were literally covered with 


the mezzanino floor. 


copper pots, pans, and other such articles, 
all of them kept by the squateri (scull- 
ions) as clean and bright as if just from 
the coppersmith’s. The fire-place could 
really be called immense, for the logs of 
wood thrown on the andirons were at 
least four feet heat 
created strong enouch to roast a whole 
sheep. Heavy weights served to keep in 
motion machinery, pulleys, and spits of 


long, and a was 
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several sizes; at times one might see a 
whole flock of birds and several lumps 
of beef, mutton, etc., preparing for the 
gastronomes of the institution, —for in 
some respects it was ‘‘ an institution,’’ 
— and it was amusing to see, in the serv- 
ants’ hall, how many would gather at 
the dining-board in less than three min- 
utes after the touch of a bell. 

No wonder, therefore, if on the scores 
of fornellini as many scores of pans and 
The for- 
holes, a few inches 


pots were stewing and boiling. 


nellini are square 
deep, in which charcoal only is burned; 
they are in great use all over Southern 
Europe. Both for master and servants 
only two meals a day were prepared: 
breakfast at about 


noon, and dinner in 


the evening. Early in the morning the 
servants received some wine for break- 
fast, and they furnished themselves with 
bread and cheese, or sausage, and per- 
haps salted, smoked, or pickled fish; a 
few indulged in a cup of coffee. Tea, 
except as a sudorific potion, I never 
heard mentioned, nor knew what it was 
until I went to Germany. 

The little cup 
chocolate, with a slice of bread, before 


marchese took a of 
getting out of bed or while dressing, pre- 
pared by his valet de chambre in a small 
The 
were of course brought from the general 
kitchen. In winter a late supper took 
place, mostly at the theatre, but noth- 
ing warm was expected, — although con- 


room near by. other two meals 


nected with the opera box there was not 
only a large room but also a kitchen. 
fond of these 
he ever took a third 
meal,— if he ate something it was en- 


The marchese was 
that 


very 
suppers, not 
tirely pro forma— but he liked there 
and then, without ceremony, to invite his 
friends; and many members of the fallen 
Italian aristocracy (and they were very 
numerous) thus enjoyed what vulgarly 
might be styled a meal,’’ a 
thing they could not do every day of the 
week at home. 


- square 


Dead-heads they were, 
of course, at the theatre, but they were 
expected to applaud. The marchese 
generally retired early from the supper 
table, leaving those who wanted to enjoy 
themselves to do so without the least 
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restraint. Some of these fallen ‘‘ pa- 
would without blushing even 


pocket a seartoccino : 


tricians ’ 
in plain English, 
carry some of the good things home in 
a piece of paper for a hungry wife or 
child. 
erable creatures who were too proud to 
beg and too idle to work. Generally 
they owned some large palace, but in 
Mantua they got little rent for apart- 
ments they would let. In their 


rooms there was scarcely any furniture, 


Such was the state of those mis- 


own 


and in their larder even the mice died 
of inanition. Their children, especially 
the daughters, were placed in a hapless 
position. They would not intermarry 
with the commonalty; that were infra 
dignitatis ; rich noblemen they could not 
obtain, even although they supplicated 
the Virgin to accord them such a favor; 
when at last they failed of a husband, 
they shut themselves up in one of the 
numerous convents. 

But for these few diversions, — operas, 
balls, and theatricals in his house, — the 
winter evenings were for our marchese 
There 
were a few families of his hich stand- 


pretty dry and monotonous. 
ing in Mantua, but for some reason he 
would not go much into society, and not 
being married he could not keep his 
salons open for conversazioni, which he 
often called the stupidest way of spend- 
ing time. Café life, as he neither gamed 
nor drank, was not what he desired, 
and therefore he was seldom seen at the 
Café dei Nobili. 


ing other noblemen was that many of 


One reason for avoid- 
them were secretly Austriacanti, or of 


Austrian politics, and Guerrieri-Gon- 


zaga was a real Italian patriot, desiring 
the freedom of his country. Prudence 
with him was the better part of valor. 
Mantua, like Bologna, was almost one 
of the first cities to raise the banner of 
revolt, and m: good Mantuans, like 


Maroncelli, spent years in Austrian dun- 


ny 
geons; many were hung, and in 1830 
I saw nine patriots dangling from the 
beam at the same time in the centre of 
the market-place. 

Guerrieri-Gonzaga hid his thoughts 
and feelings so well that in his later 
years he even became civil governor of 
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Cremona, and afterwards lord chamber- 
lain of the viceroy of Milan. Austria 
knew at last with whom she had to deal, 
but she thought it better to have him as 
a supposed friend than as an open foe; 
and the marchese accepted all these hon- 
ors as the patient does a medicine, pre- 
ferring a bitter mouth to a bitter end. 
Before removing to Milan he used to 
ae) there once or twice every winter, and 
he kept, year in and year out, a fur- 
nished house there that he need not re- 
sort to hotel life, for which the Italians 
have antipathy. <A few 
days before starting it was his custom 
to send on 


the greatest 


four or six horses, with a 
state carriage and one or two lugvage- 
Him- 
self, his cacciatore, and a valet de cham- 
bre would travel with post-horses in one 


vans, and half a dozen servants. 


of his own carriages, but, even at the 
rate of eight or nine miles an hour, the 
journey was a hard day’s work. 

During carnival, however, many no- 
blemen, not only from Mantua but from 
all parts of Lombardy, rushed to the 
metropolis. The cream of Italian soci- 
ety met there; but while the ladies went 
merely for pleasure, many of the gentle- 
men would go to meet fellow-conspira- 
tors and report di viva voce how matters 
stood, and who favored, who opposed, 
a new coup de main. From 1821 up to 
the battle of Sadowa the whole Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom was a slum- 
bering political voleano, showing little 
smoke and throwing out but little lava, 
yet always trembling under Austria’s 
feet; so much so that Mantua, Milan, 
Cremona, etc., were always strongly var- 
risoned, and in Milan especially there 
was at night an armed sentry every hun- 
dred yards and loaded field-guns on all 
the large squares. 

It was not those times of 
ecclesiastical tyranny for a man to speak 
openly of his religion. In Mantua the 
bishop, the delegato (civil governor), 
and the military governor formed the 
most hated and despised trinity. Aus- 
tria was a tower of strength for the pa- 
pacy, and the papacy was the handmaid 
of Austria, as a matter of course. The 
natural consequence of this was that 


usual in 
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the hatred of the Italians was equally 
divided against their political and eccle- 
siastical despots. Although Italy has 
been considered and ealled a Catholic 
country, it is in reality no more Catholic 
than England or Prussia. Indeed, the 
majority —the great majority, say five 
sixths —of the Italians go further than 
the English or Prussian Protestants, who 
generally are indifferent about the Pope, 
and openly and freely abhor him from 
the bottom of their hearts. Of five hun- 
dred and eight members of Parliament 
in Rome to-day, only two or three ever 
defend the cause of the church, and nev- 
er more than twenty give their vote in 
favor of measures which are to benefit it. 
Guerrieri-Gonzaga in his official capacity 
(when governor or first chamberlain) 
attended church on great occasions; so 
far he would go, but no further. Gen- 
erally those Italians who are not Cath- 
olic at heart are atheists, at most deists; 
but the marchese never betrayed such 
sentiments when speaking with my fa- 
ther about the When he 
had had dealings with priests he would 


toman church. 


exclaim at the top of his voice: ‘ Questi 
pretacci sono una manica di buffoni.’’ 
(These miserable old priests are a lot of 
buffoons.) My father, of course, agreed 
with him, and so did most Mantuans, 
although Mantua is the only city which 
has shown on the other hand noble-mind- 
ed and patriotic priests who would sooner 
ascend the steps of the scaffold than be- 
tray their political friends. It was well 
known to Guerrieri- Gonzaga that our 
bishop was ultramontane to the back- 
bone, an Austrian of the blackest dye, 
and personally he would never have any- 
thing to do with him, nor would he re- 
ceive visits from priests. I do not re- 
member ever having seen a priest enter 
the palace. 

But the marchese showed himself a 
real Christian in philanthropical works. 
Beggars would often come into the pal- 
ace and stand on the main staircase, 
often as high up as the anteroom, and 
when going out he would himself give 
them and bestow at the 
time a kind word if he knew them. 
When strange faces showed themselves 


money same 
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he would investigate their cases, and if ard, if in the city, reported everything 
he found them impostors he quietly got connected with business; he never sold 
a servant to dismiss them before seeing or bought anything without consulting 
them a second time. The honest and them. Although at that time the news- 
deserving poor became, so to say, mem- papers were few and insignificant, he 
bers of his family, and on Fridays he would run over two or three of the prin- 
would feed a large crowd of them. cipal during breakfast time. His libra- 
He spent the morning at home, asa_ ry was well stocked, and he was a con- 
rule, having a pretty extensive corre-  tribuior, like the present Guerrieri-Gon- 
spondence. My father and the stew- aga, to scientific and literary reviews. 


Angelo Tacchella. 





THE WANDERERS. 


I. 
Far from the pure Castalian founts our feet 
Have strayed away, where daily we unlearn 
How Truth is one with Beauty. For we turn 
No more to hear the strains we sprang to greet 
When we were young, and love and life were sweet ; 
Before the world had taught us how to earn 
Its baser wealth, and from our doors to spurn 
The Muse, like some poor vagabond and cheat. 
For we were young, and did not see the baits 
That in the distance lured us down the roads 
Where Toil and Care and Doubt, those lurking fates, 
Subdued our supple backs to alien loads; 
Till lone since deadened to the Poet’s tones, 


They fall on us as rain on senseless stones. 


IT. 
Yet what were love, and what were toil and thought 
And what were life bereft of Poesy? 
Who lingers in a garden where no bee 
By any sweets of fragrant flowers is caught? 
A homely vegetable patch where nought 
Is prized but for some table-catere r’s fee, 
And nature pledged to market-ministry ? 
To me another lore was early taught. 
And rather would I lose the dear delights 
Of eye and ear than willfully foreg 
The power that can transfigure sounds and sights, 
Can steep the world in symbols, and bestow 
The free admittance to all depths and heights, 
And make dull earth a heaven of thought below. 
C. P. Cranch. 
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HOW CAPTAIN ASCOTT 


IN WHICH 
HOW 
AND 


GEORGE WARRENER 
AME TO BE 


MATCH IS MADE. 


TELLS 
THERE ¢ 
THI 


\ GHOST, 


Bob Ascott and 


in that night, in 1864, 


THE rivalry between 


the chost bee when 
the guerrillas fell upon the town of Peth, 
Kentucky. 

He and Warrener had ridden 
out to the debating club together. It 


George 


was bitter cold; the snow, glassy on the 
pike, cloaked the 
villas 


narrow courts of the 
in snow,.and muffled the roofs, 
breathing smoke through chimney noses. 
The the 
cow-yards, full of shivering herds that 
bowed their | 


falling night was coldest in 
against 
milker blew his fin- 


vacks and shrank 
the 


and his tee 


the fences, whik 
gers h chattered with the 
cold. 

Warrener was chaffing about the vil- 
through. He said, 


‘¢ Peth is a fossil, or like an outcrop of 


lace as they went 
cranite that has survived the disintegra- 
Like all 
the country about it 

They make maple 


oh m syrup, use rye cotiee and 


tion of the surrounding 
Kentucky towns, 
affords everything. 


strata. 


sugar, sol 
blackberry or sassafras tea, and dip can- 
dles. It has no heights another hill does 
not command, no hollow a howitzer will 
d both armies let it 


not rip up, care- 


" 
fully alone, though they wasted the coun- 
try adjoining. A military ardor did seize 
The Confederates 
but the frst parade 
the thing impracti Such 
an array of pudgy, comfortable figures it 


its people in 1861. 
drilled privately, 
showed able. 
was, one had as well try to right dress a 
pan of apple-dumplings. No veneering 
of Federal blue could line out the Union 
men, either A picturesque irregularity 
refused to conform to the right lines of 
drill and fortification. You had as well 
try to man a demi-lune with demi-luna- 
tics. ° 


** Police!’’ cried Ascott, as if for mu- 


FLOORED THE GHOST. 
nicipal protection against that atrocious 
pun. 

** But 


Warrener continued. 


delightful,’’ 
‘¢ The 


pretty, and flirtation is an art,—the 


visiting here is 


girls are 


art of genius, —ranked with painting 


sculpture, French cookery, and so per- 
fect, you only know it in its effect.’’ 
*¢ You are inspired,’’ said Ascott, 
the little Dinwiddie.’’ 
‘*¢ Pretty Patsey!”’ 
- She 


arm, and listens breathlessly to soldiers’ 


“é by 


exclaimed George. 
links her little hands over your 
tales ‘ of hairbreadth ’scapes o’ th’ immi- 
But | listen 
as cleverly to a tale told of a balky steer. 


nent deadly breach.’ she ’] 
She looks so simple and pretty, you let 


go of prudence. But pretty Patsey 
laughs, chatters; rehearses your pretty 
talk to a whole roomful, converting its 
deepest pathos into irresistible fun, and 


the 


etting mad at the little 


you have not even satisfaction of 
o traitress.’’ 

‘¢] know Patsey,’’ said Ascott, draw- 
ing up at the tavern door. ‘ She is a 
nonpareil type.”’ 

* Prima inter pares,’’ said Warrener. 
‘¢ She did have a rival. But pretty Pat- 
sey never hurt any one; 
about Fanny Alison. It is 
I must tell you to-night, 


But look at 


pretty a bit of eocene as ever cropped 


men went crazy 
a sad story 
before you see 
Is n’t it as 


her. that inn! 


out of the alluvion? ’’ 


A broad, low, double-porched building 


rose from the rude blocks of limestone 
pavement in front and the shrubbery at 
the 


stabling, and a wavon-yard for drovers 


one side; at the other was roomy 
and teams stretched up the turnpike. 
Within, a huge fire of hickory logs crack- 
led in the chimney, and the kettle on 
the hearth beat a tambourine accompa- 
Over the 
latticed bar hung nets of lemons, and the 


niment to its hissing. snug 
counter was piled with apples in pyra- 
mids. At plain, square tables, neighbors 
sat in quiet revelry over steaming punch 
and apple-toddy, or played rounce, a sort 
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of euchre played with domino blocks, 
and so entitled to the benefit of the 
Others indulged in the clerical 
The blacksmith 
and carriage maker overlooked the game 
and chirped like last century’s crickets 
thawed out. 


clergy. 


game of backgammon. 


‘¢ What is your story? ’’ asked Ascott, 
after they were seated at the fire. 

**Oh, you mean about Fanny Ali- 
son,’’ said Warrener. ‘‘ Yes!” 

‘*Fanny Alison? ’’ said Maxwell, one 
of the ‘¢ She ’s 
devilish pretty; but there’s just that 
darkening and swelling of the under 


backgammon players. 


eyelid, as if she was keeping down the 
tears, I don’t like.’’ 
‘és Ye-es.”? 


what 


‘* that ’s 
From place to place 
they hurry me, to banish my regret; but 
tiddle de umpty humpty de, and fol de 
rol, I can’t forget. 


said Warrener, 
’s the matter. 


Forget’s the rhyme, 
I know that; and forget’s the reason.’’ 

‘What can’t she forget? ’’ inquired 
Ascott. ‘* Give us the story, and don’t 
leave out the poetry, if you have any 
more of that sort. 
breast.’’ 

‘* Tt bewan,’’ 


ing, ‘* or it ended — for it had been going 


It soothes the savage 
said Warrener, hesitat- 


on a good while — four years ago.”’ 

‘* Began when it ended and had been 
going on a good while,’’ Ascott, 
gravely. ‘* What I like about Warrener’s 
stories is the perspicacity with which 
they begin and end and go on.”’ 

Then they all began to chaff Warren- 
er about his stories, till he laughed and 
said, ‘‘ If the court knows herself, and 
she thinks she do, Warrener ain’t han- 
kerin’ to spin this yarn.” 

** Bet you can’t tell it,’’? said Maxwell, 
** straight on end, without horse in it; 
and put up the money.”’ 

Warrener reflected. 


said 


‘*1 ll cover that; 
for as well as I remember, there ’s noth- 
ing about a horse in it, —so much the 
worse.’’ 

** Very well, then, don’t you bring in 
horse talk, that’s all,’’ said Maxwell; 
‘*and Ascott shall hold stakes.’’ 

The wager made, Warrener studied a 
minute and began his story: ‘* Uncle 
Robert Brown’s first will left the estate 
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to aunt Fanny,—there’s no horse in 
that; but his nephew and niece, Job 
Mason and Peggy Alison, heard of it, 
and drove — no, came over to persuade 
him to give the reversion to their chil- 
dren equally, at aunt Fanny’s death. 
He had pinched and saved till he had 
five hundred acres of beargrass land, be- 
sides his racing stables.’ 

‘¢ Forfeit! ’’ cried Maxwell. ‘* What 
have his racing stables to do with it?’’ 

‘*Dry up!” said Ascott. ‘‘ A casual 
reference may pass, but not dragging 
horse talk in. Go on.’’ 

‘*He had put fifty years of life into 
the land, and to propose dividing it out 
among children, at his death, was like 
offering to dissect his body. But one 
day Fanny Alison, a little chit in pina- 
fores, came over, or was brought over; 
and he took a fancy to the child and 
wanted her favor. 
3ut Job her to share 
with Lind Mason; aunt Fanny wanted 


to alter his will in 
Mason wanted 


to give it to her grand-nephew in Texas. 
They compromised: Fanny Alison was 
to have the estate on her marriage either 
with Lind Mason or the nephew, — never 


mind his name; he was entered for the 


purse, but paid.” 
‘¢ Forfeit! ’’ exclaimed Maxwell. 

‘¢ Don’t interrupt the court,’? Warren- 
er said, blushing. ‘* Aunt Fanny Brown 
brought up Lind Mason and Fanny for 
one another. It was all very well while 
they were children. Lind bossed about 
and made Fanny fetch and carry like 
a squaw, — boys are like aborigines in 
that, — but after Fanny came off grass 
at boarding - school she flung as pret- 
ty a pastern as any filly in the stables, 
and ’’— A roar of laughter interrupted. 

‘¢*Oh, cdnfound chuck-a-luck 
games! ’’ said Warrener; “ take the pot, 


your 


and I'll go on, my own way. Fanny was 
seventeen, the best-groomed dancer and 
the prettiest stepper on the flowery turf. 
Of course, lots 0’ young fellows wanted 
to put up stakes on her, and small blame 
to’em. Lind, the bloke, tried his old 
way of curb and snaffle, and she flung him 
higher ’n a kite. 


reserves. 


He had to bring in his 
Aunt Peggy and Job Mason 


1 That is, the money wagered. 
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broke 


But it would 


descended on her in Rarey style, 
rave in. 

nd Mason kept nagging at 
ating her; 

» that she 


and, at last, 
would lose the 
She did jilt 


she was not 


estates if ted him. 
then and 
fancy 


Fanny ba 


lot, thos« 


him 
buying 
figures; and aunt 
Lind was a bad 
; went on a raging 
spree, and wound up by swallowing an 
ounce of laudanum, in the garret.’’ 

The ly decent thing he did in the 
whole affair,’’ said Ascott, who had fol- 
lowed : ith interest. 

‘¢ Ye-es,’’ said Warrener; ‘* but 


stomach-pumped him into existence; and 


they 


poor Fai rhtened and penitent, 
what was left, 


and woul lave urried him off-hand. 
Aunt Fanny would not consent; insisted 


she was illi l take 


that Lind must be regularly entered 
htened 


] 


+ strai 
it could not 
brandy syrup, 
than ever. 
‘t, for she had to 
did 


entirely. She’s 


} 
worse he 


too mt : d I refused to open the 
He ed himself a me 


walked out. 


ment 
count 
his overcoa n th ‘hair, but 
never | 
‘¢ Wha supposed fate ’ 
circumstances,”’ 
Imost certain. An 
: river, two miles 
», where wood-cut- 
ters for m-boats resort. Lind proba- 
bly wen he wanted, and 


walking or » logs or wood-boats fell 
in and w: 


He either did 


way by the current. 
get into that tavern, or 
in they tell. 


Lind 


” 


of man Ma- 


Ascott. 
said Warrener, 


was 


‘6a high-col- 
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ored, rather fleshy man; curly brown 
] 


hair, and a boisterous, jovial manner; 


rather a taking fellow than otherwise, of 
no bad habit but drinking, 
sniffing. He 


of a 


if you except 
would even in the 
that 


on the 


sniff 


presence too indulgent socie ty; 


1d bouncing,—he was awful 
bound. The 
Lind Mason,’’ 


the air of an analytical chemist, 


amount of lie corked up in 


continued Warrener, with 
vould 
have made soft soap sufficient to % ep his 


conscience clean. In a strong solution 


of raw whiskey it was dispensed to his 


friends, or anybody who would 
with a o 


His 


traits now that he is 


the expense, 


hilaratinge. friends these in- 


teresting no more. 


How 


fel- 


Gentlemen, I drink to his memory. 


he would like to do it himself, poor 


low! 
did not sympathize with 
il peace - to - his - ash S. 


hill 


let oO! 


<b he, 


fire, viciously, till 


kicking a 
1 the sparks went scl 
rying up the broad vent; ‘‘a fat, 

‘s with the bar - keeper, 
black a stamp, and an indulg 
public cries, ‘ A free-handed fellow; no- 
bodys. is the 


lfishn ss to 


enemy but his own.’ It 


common instinct of vulgar s 


buy coarse popularity chea ip, to 


women dear. Families supplied on the 
shortest notice. 


. W ell,”’ 


lass 


Apply at home.’ 
said Warrener, 


setting down 


and brushing his mustach« 


1 
airily with a delicate handkerchief, for 
Warrener had 
think you are rather hard 
had a 
regularly 
race, possibly he 
There’ 


ing the girl or the 


his pet affect 

on Li id 
e, he never cood even ¢ h: nce. 
If he had 
for that 


won in a spurt. 


been handicapp« 
] 
| 


would have 
s no show in tak- 
cold so, 
did like 


this thing of wathinn over the track 


money d wh, 


without the winning. I never 
just 
to take down a purse. It ’ll demoralize 
horse or man.’’ 


This argument, characteristically put, 
was received with 
‘That’s so,’’ all 


Ascott to say, ** 


nods of approval, and 
around. It nettled 
Confound your turf jar- 
gon. A good horse shows anywhere, and 
so does a rood man.”’ 


‘¢T don’t know about the good man,’’ 
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said Warrener, drawing a common but 
false distinction, ‘* but Lind was a good 
fellow. Nothing can be 
Fanny Alison; but, possibly, she was too 


said against 
cold and exacting for a warm-blooded 
young sinner like Mason.”’ 

Again he had hit the tendency to hold 
both in controversy in some fault; be- 
sides, it sounded generous and impar- 
tial, just to Fanny Alison’s pure but im- 
perious character. 

Ascott execrated Warrener’s client in 
a blunt style which we omit, and added, 
‘¢ Here is a poor girl whose narrow life 
is bounded by a greedy uncle and moth- 
er, a silly, selfish old granny, and this 
whelp. He tortures her in his boyhood, 
as he tortured kittens and puppies; and 


does the same, with refinements of cruel- 


ty, as he grows up. She cries and strug- 
gles like a wounded thing, and tries to 
free herself. 


Her natural relations, in- 
knocking the 


kicking him out, descend upon her and 


stead of brute down and 
cow and starve her into submission. At 
last, when his conduct becomes unbear- 
able to decent sneaks off. 
the 


society, he 


Brutal to last, he disappears and 
leaves a sensitive girl to the cruel suspi- 
cion of her own morbid conscience and 
the charity of Mrs. Grundy, alias George 
Warrener, who pronounces her too cold 
and exacting. A plague of your Chris- 
a little old-fashioned hea- 


then hate and contempt is 


tian charity; 
needed to 
salt down such a rotten and corrupt so- 
’s be off.’’ 

It was during the debate that night, in 
the old 
boys and girls of the vicinity, that news 


ciety. Come, George; let 


school-house crowded with the 


was brought of the descent of the cuerril- 
las upon the hotel. The liquors would 
detain them, but they would also in- 
flame a reckless, bloodthirsty spirit. As- 
attack them, 
while off their guard, and was surprised 


cott proposed an upon 
to see many whose courage he could not 
doubt hane back. 

*¢ You see,’’ said Warrener, ‘if not 
resisted, they only plunder the stables. 
We could easily drive them off, as you 
say; but they would return, and fall 
upon individual plantations and houses 
in revenge, and commit far worse hor- 
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rors. In fact, there is nobody here in 
danger but yourself.’ 

*¢ And why,’’ asked Ascott, ‘‘am I in 
any danger, more than you? ’”’ 


’ 


‘** Because you have served in the army. 
These wretches make a merit of murder- 
ing soldiers of either army, and then set 
it up as proof that they are not guerrillas 
or the 


but scouts fighting for one side 


other. Be sides, they are made up of de- 
serters from both sides, and, like desert- 
influenced by a deadly hatred 
to the ree , , 


here 


ers, are 
lars. In fact, your presence 
We must 
try to get you out of town, and the snow 


will endanger others. 
and moonlight make it dangerous.’’ 
Then it was that Fanny Alison, who 
was there with her little brother, spoke: 
‘*Tf Captain Ascott will drive, I will 
take him 


It was 


in our sleigh. ’’ 
objected that this would in- 
volve her if they were stopped, but she 
Ascott, finding hi 
sort of Jonah, accepte d. 


insisted, and iself a 
By taking the 
woods and skirting the shadow through 
by- paths and wood - cutters’ trails, they 
avoided the bands and reached Mrs. Ali- 


son’s country house unseen. 


IT. 


IN WHICH WE VIEW THE GROUND, AND 
THE GHOST PUTS IN AN 


ANCE. 


APPEAR- 


‘* Well, boy,’’ said Aseott, next morn- 
ing, to the waiter who kindled his fire, 
‘‘any news from Peth?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, Mars Robert; de geyrills done 
gone cla off wid all de good hosses,’’ 
said the boy, ‘¢an’ dey done sent fo’ de 
Yankees to come fotch um back. White 
folks mighty glad to see dem Yankees, 
dis time.”’ 

‘So I have lost my black mare, with 
a very poor prospect of ever getting her 
said Ascott to himself. But he 
wasted little time on such reorets. He 
the 
where Fanny Alison was seated at the 


back,”’ 


was ushered into breakfast room, 


fire, waiting. As she to receive 


rose 
him, he was conscious of the harmonies 


of the room and its occupant. She was 
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in a neat morning wrapper with a surf 
of ruffles rising over her shoulders and 
flowing to the feet; the fire, and possibly 
expectation, had brought a fluctuating 
color into her cheek. Hearing the low- 
toned voice, which had the peculiar mag- 
netism of such voices, he wondered that 
he had thoucht her cold last evening; but 
not a lit- 
tle proud of his acquaintance with Cap- 
tain Ascott. 


so] say, 


presently her brother came in, 


that was a cood speech °’ 


yours last nicht.’’ he 
Ascott’s 


‘¢ and that’s a nice little mare you drive; 


said, referring to 
oratory at the debating club; 
she? 


Sis wants to go over to 


light in hand, isn’t 


had her here. 


see Patsey Dinwiddie. 


I wish you 


Patsey ’s a pret- 
ty girl; rather too light, but she’s a step- 
Our fish pond’s a first- 
We put up ice, last freeze. I 
I’m the I see 
to all outdoors, when the professor is n’t 
here. The professor’s my 
teacher. He hunts; 
fiel’ larks and flickers. 
1 


game birds. 


per. Skate? 
rate rink. 
did it. man o’ the house; 
German 
he hunts robins and 
I don’t; I hunt 
I think 
and the 
boy’s voice ran on the stale slang of the 


1 


I°e shoots a-settin’. 
it’s murder tv shoot a-settin,’’ 
stables and hunting - field, sounding so 
quaint and pure on the honest young 
Of course Captain Ascott accom- 
panied Miss 


lips. 
lison on her visit to Pat- 
sey Dinwiddie; but a letter, written a 
week later, will perhaps explain better 
than we can how he spent his time, and 
advance our story. 


Petu, Kentucky, February 10, 1865. 
Dear GeorGeE: Thank General B—— 
for permitting me to report to the officer 
Indeed 
I’ve had such a lively time, I’ve forgot- 
ten the war and that I am a paroled 
prisoner. Do send 


sent here to suppress guerrillas. 


my valise. I’ve 
been sponging on Maxwell and Payne. 
And now you ask what have I been do- 
ing? I expect, to be honest, my tale 
would be like the negro song, ‘‘ jis oh! 


Her 


younger brother has taken a fancy to 


Cynthy Sue,’’ alias Fanny Alison. 


me, and when she is not present I study 
physiognomy in the brother’s likeness to 


her. Like blondes, she is very variable: 
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one day ravishingly lovely, and another 
cold, white, and almost plain. I thought 
it must be in the dress; but she has the 
instinctive taste of her sex for colors, 
and 
rather like 
allow 


never dresses out of tone. She is 
the pure cut glass, if you’ll 
such a homely comparison, that 
takes a color from that which it contains, 
and her humor is capricious. I ascribe 
the changeful expression greatly to the 
eyes, a large, dewy, violet iris with a 
pupil that continually changes, so that 
by night the eyes seem almost black. 
We have, furthermore, Mrs. Alison, a 
pleasant, commonplace lady, who reads 
Cummings on the Apocalypse, etc., and 
Owen’s Footfalls; but these do not 
pair a healthy appetite and some skill at 


im- 
backgammon. Miss Fanny plays a good 
game of chess. By the bye, I want to 
show you a combination to five 
You ean give it to Judge B—— 


ae 


abolished out here. 


mate in 
moves. 
or to You know slavery is not 
We have a 
nondescript valet, or hostler, who prides 
himself on the fact that the family en- 
tertains 


sort of 


” parlo’ chosts;: > not dese 
grave-yard ghosses, rampin’ roun’ in dey 
coffin clothes.’’ He intimates that his 
young miss is a necromancer of peculiar 
power, and that she is attended by no 
less a guardian angel than the poor devil 
whose story you told me. I confess it 


shocked me. 


vated and pure in her character, some- 


There is something so ele- 


thing so practical and earnest in her gen- 
eral conduct, that it is difficult to recon- 
cile them with such gross superstition. 
But I find it prevails here among those 
whom you would not think liable to such 
a weakness. For example, Mrs. Din- 
widdie asked me if I believed in spirit- 
ual manifestations. ‘‘ Implicitly,’’ said 
I; ‘‘ it is purely an article of faith with 
me, for I have had no evidence of it, 
and certainly would rather dispense with 
proof, and preserve my greater merit.”’ 
Well, she replied that if I continued my 
attentions to Miss Alison I would prob- 
ably have such proof, and she added a 
story about Markham, who was devoted 
to her last year, but, it was currently re- 
ported among the negroes, was driven 
off by a spectre. 
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Certainly, it is the sor etogive ferruginous 
one a distaste r th lady, 1 1 l pools, like 
gay, Simple, é natural, curdle in the nig 
if it when with her. deed, snow was deceptively smoot 
r k-makers 


oor soldier ‘ I ause, i ; Th é laces where bri 
| I 
wounded prisoner, it ‘ ad been cutti in the yello 
I would sta i ] 


niy look 


ts the foot 
lacoid re spt nd spasmodic: ] 


] 


and tackle ot 


an ug 


1 heel to shoul 


a falling-t 
weights and 


1] . 
11eS 


nid-nod 
d down; and s¢ 


this elal 


Ascott was 


her on Mrs. Din- iery he , warmed by 


y attendant, t burst. Ascott | ed t: the 
and she was rpri remember, i whole view was perfectly clear; nothing 
her room, how she h r it but the rough road and the smooth snow; 
raillery, bidding him not some to her and not a creature in si 

‘* Did you see him? ”’ 
Fo’ God, Mars Robert 

or his heels; for Warr , on receiving eo down, an’ pull in de hole; grave- 
that letter, ha itten urgently, posi- ‘ g ’ rampin’ roun’, on de road.”’ 
tively, for Ascott to come to town. On The boy was pale as ashes, his teeth 
the road Ascott wa thinking of violets -hattering. ** Stop, you goose,’’ said As- 
under the snow of that cold exterior, cott; ‘‘ the man has fallen in the 

when the driver spoke: ‘* Now, who dat ‘¢ Fo’ God, Mars 


a rock 


ah. walkin down da?’’? ‘The snow was | straight down lik« 


crisp on the stiff clay road, just capable an’ he lef’ no hole. 


of bearing the light low rockaway, the ‘* Did you know him? ”’ ask« 
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‘¢ Spee I knows him; spec he’s Mars 
Lind’s chos’ 


‘¢ Pshaw!’’ said Ascott, after waiting. 


> said the boy. 


ooses to make his bed in 
He 


tried to think how a man, on a perfect 


‘¢ Tf the man ch 


the snow, let drive on.’’ 


or three inches 
» out of sight in 
as a conundrum 
first 


rival, 


as the 
spec tral 
that claimed Fanny Alison's 


hand. 
IIT. 


AND 
rHE 


SPARRING, 
DECIDEDLY 


SOME VERY tETTY 


GHOST GETS 


THI 
BEST OF I1 
it stage that passed 


- : 
at dusk, and | 


Ascott took the nigl 


} 


on t vefore 


llection of the 


He 


then went 


he reach¢ ll rece 
spectre from his mind. 


rovost, and 


» rooms shared with his friend. 
found rrener 
», the va irned 
‘¢ How did you come off, that night ? ’’ 
» asked. 


6* Oh, « 


yr over the 


loungin 


down. 


never molted a feather,’’ 


bird. ‘* Fou 


lrive me, 


LS } 
ime ir rogues in 
with a 
[ paid. 


and they trusted 


at and 


thought of the eleven 


Then wi iternized ; 


my discrimination to pick out the best 


so I spotted your mare.’’ 


for nothing. Is that 


all?’ ask 


ul!’’ replied Warrener. 
> and he handed the dai- 
pointing at ** Heroic Repulse 
and Ascott 


‘count of his own exploits. 


‘* Look at 
ly paper, 
. G errl 
tounding 

‘* These 


] wchter, a 


read an as- 


ot 
lies,’’ he said, burstine with 
re like the father that bred 
palpable.”’ 

said Warrener; ‘‘ well, Mr. 
1 to know, you know. 


them, open, 

‘¢ Ye-es,”’ 
Report r wantet 
The facts looked so pale and sneaky, [ 
slapped in a bit of color here and there, 
till it is quite entertaining. Like the 
Arabian Nights. > he added, 
‘*the delicate, sauce-like effect 


Curious, 


types 
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have on the coarse flavor of common fic- 
tion. If I’ve 
it twenty times and liked it bette: 


read that once, I’ve read 


every 

time.’’ , 
‘¢ But I swear, Warrener,’’ 

friend, reading, 

_ That,’’ 


and settling 


** this is too bax 
said the other, looki 
back with an air of sa 
ti ‘*that is the best of 
Ascott flies to the ladies’ 
empties his revolver, dropping a man 1 
each chamber. He springs in 
sleigh, and Miss A—— drives <¢ 
shower of bullets, sheltered by hi 

at every shot of his 
fiend bites the dust, 


I had to dro 


m, it. C 


rescue, 


form, while 
revolver a 
it should have been, but 
into poetry there.’ 
Ascott, iu yi ov 
back in thought to the quiet family at 
Alison’s, ‘‘ Il am afraid Mrs. Alison will 
not like the notoriety.”’ 

‘* Won't she?’ asked Warrener, in- 
‘Well, I don’t care. 


} 


1G 


‘I am afraid,’”’ said 


differs ntly. 
I find people r ly sensitive, I rasy 
When they find nerves don’ 
daylight 


"em up. 
pay, 
common sense.”’ 
‘Well a 
‘perhaps you are right; it 
tical and sensible. But 
Alison’s.”’ 


of sponsor is necessary, by every wel 


they come out into the 


George,’’ sai 


week at widow 


lated 


regulated social code. I want you to in- 
troduce me out there, formally.’ 

‘¢ Oh, you are there with your bea 
cried the other. ‘* Well, 1’ll not d 
such thine. ”’ 

‘¢ But why?’’ asked his friend, 
prised at this blunt refusal of so 
‘| understood your story 
‘Here is a 
pleasant lady, worth cultivating 
did n’t 1?” 


said 


a favor. 
other night to mean, 
acquaintance; ’ 


‘* Perhaps you did,”’ the other, 


it 


more gravely than was his wont; ‘‘ bu 
I’ve to the devil and back sine: 
that night! In short, I’ll not 
I don’t want you to go there.’ 

‘I can find another chaperon, you 
know,’’ said Ascott, little hurt, ‘* if 


you are churlish; but I did not expect 


been 
do it; and 


a 


it.’ 


be 


‘*Don’t talk that way, Bob,” said 
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has changed 


Warrener. ‘* Something 
you; may it not have changed me? ”’ 
‘Tt has, indeed,’’ said Ascott. ‘* You 
must have heard ’? — 
‘¢T have heard nothing, and I know 
nothing,’’ Warrener, ‘‘ that 
not show Miss Alison to be a girl oreat- 


does 


said 


ly to be pitied. In a word, believe that 
] have 


more. 


seen a ghost. Do not ask me 


Believe that, as a gentleman, I 


have no right to say more, not even to 


say that much; but knowing how ear- 


nest you are, I can’t see my best friend 
break his neck without warning.’’ 


No man lived 


‘*in the daylight of common sense,’’ 


Ascott was astonished. 


to use his own words, more than George 
Warrener. 


his love for horses, dogs, fix ld-sports, his 


Everything about him — 


contempt of sham — was the result of a 
‘*] must not 
said As- 
cott, ‘* but you will consider my situation. 
One visit I pay, a visit of 
ceremony. It is due to the ladies that 


perfectly healthful nature. 
press you farther after that,’’ 
more must 
some of their friends should present me.” 

. Well, I will fo once. If Iam not 
mistaken, Miss Alison’s manner will cure 
you of any absurd hopes her beauty and 
fascination may have created better than 
[ can; and you must understand all that 
is played.”’ 

The visit was paid. It was a stiff, 
formal call, in which guests make little 
conversational raids unknown 
territory and come back hung The 
the civil, 
and did not invite a repetition of the 
visit. 


into an 


ry. 
was coldly 


manner of ladies 
Even Warrener’s equable high 
spirits were depressed by the shadow 
over the house. 

‘* Uch!’’ he exclaimed, on getting out, 
‘I feel as if I had been smothering. 
Dare me to the desert with thy sword, 
and if I don’t come, call me a girl-baby; 
but don’t ask me back to that house. It 
has left a moldy, cofliny taste in my 
mouth that a gallon of apple-toddy can’t 
wash out.’’ 

Ascott was bitterly disappointed. He 
had gone there with the thought that a 
sacrifice would be required of him. He 
had steeled himself to resist that simple, 
engaging humor, and the kindly look in 
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the frank eyes. She had been merely 
statuesque and chilly. 
was indeed that kind of beauty whose 
attractiveness depends a great 


Fanny Alison’s 


deal on 
mood: one day a blaze of fascination; 
another, pallid, insensible, and, to the 
common eye fond of raw color, plain. 
Lest I seem to make a mystery of this 
change, 
a little, 


let us look into that quiet heart 
and learn that, whatever griefs it 
had, the cause now lay in a nature we 
Parents 


greater wrong under the American so- 


can understand. cannot do a 
cial code, in their anxiety to provide for 
their girls, than to set a limit to those 
free inclinations which may err, and yet 
which, even in their errors, are an edu- 
cation. A girl more freely trained than 
Fanny Alison would more wisely have 
interpreted the attention of Captain As- 
cott She 
would have known what this quiet sat- 
But 


Fanny Alison had been virtually a wife, 


and her own inclinations. 


isfaction in his presence meant. 
with a wife’s cares, since she wore pina- 
fores. She could not remember a time 
when she was not required to make sac- 
rifices for Lind Mason, because she be- 
her revolts had 
only made her a wretched wife in spirit; 
they had not released her. She had 
His disap- 
pearance had not even left her the poor 
had left 
that sense of possession on her and about 
her that his death, so far from 
breaking, seemed to seal irrevocably. 


longed to him. Even 


never looked any farther. 
privil re of widowhood. He 
even 
Her pleasure, therefore, in remembering 
Captain Ascott was that of a wife whose 


To her, 


love meant sacrifices, care; and an emo- 


bondage assures her safety. 


tion of pure, inward content could not be 
Fanny Alison did not find an in- 
terpreter of this new feeling, therefore, 
in her own experience, but from pretty 
Patsey Dinwiddie, who came to pay her 
Her saucy little tongue began 
with banter and raillery about Captain 
Ascott and his visit, with all those plain- 
ly spoken possibilities and probabilities 
girls chatter about over the dish of pick- 


love. 


a visit. 


les when they discuss their partners. 
These included all that which Fanny 
but for her education would have right- 
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ly interpreted for herself. She was sur- 
prised to find the secret of that sweet 
content in Ascott’s 
laid bare, and to hear 
natural 


Captain presence 
an end set forth 
necessary which had 
occurred to her. When she de- 
clared the exceptional character of that 
Patsey nodded her wise little head 
said Capt: Ascott would come 
This Fanny denied; but, admit- 
ting its possibility, delegated the attrac- 
tion to Hubert and the skating-rink. At 
this pretty Patsey crowed, and looked 

knowing that Fanny felt very much 
as if she had been detected in something 
like prevarication. 


and 


as 


never 


Visit, 
and iin 


again. 


It ended in her rather 
impetuously saying it was wrong in Pat- 


and that Lindl 
Mason was her (Fanny’s) acknowl ledve 4 
husbai i¢ d ( ‘hildhood. How 
she ever lorge it ? 
Pre tty Pats« y fel 
when she k1 she 
Any one lovers — 


that way, 
from 


could 


t a 
dit 


sting of rebuke 
it. 
vo drown 
it not keep 
receiving a single 
Lind Mason, in- 
tie Captain As- 
and the two girls parted in 
Patsey 
resolution to give 
Alison a lesson that would do her 
she with it. 
Fanny went up-stairs with a little pain 
at heart that Patsey should have spoken 
so pla sat thinking it 
emotion filled 
her with xceeding peace, 
to that 
its 


not deserve 


ae 


] 
t ple 
> 


atsey 


Oo 


himself a asure; would 
pretty I 
visitor that she 


deed! he 


cott’s shoe; 


trom 
liked. 
vasn’t fit to 


like a quarrel, and 


something 
left 
Fanny 


with a definite 


cood before was done 


inly. But, as she 


over, a new and sweet 


—a feeling 
tender little 
loving, had never 
of being loved. In 
spite of herself, this frank, open-air lover, 


very 
heart that, 
known the 


strange poor, 
in all 


comtort 


with his easy society address and genu- 
had 
was strange there, 
she had never known be- 
fore, love as an infinite shelter and pro- 
tection, and not 

But she hands over 
and pushed it back, 


ine delicacy, 
It 


what 


near her 


sit 


stolen very 
heart. 
feeling 


so 


to 


a sacrifice and care. 


put her her eyes 
to chide and 
took out a few rough 


large, 


and, 
strengthen herself, 
careless notes, in 
full of protestations and complaints. 
‘¢Tt was because he 


coarse hand, 


loved me so,’’ she 


floored the Ghost. 215 
‘‘and he died for 
and I shall be true 
until death — until death.’’ 

So she displaced the real god of love 
and set up a coarse Dagon, decorated, 


said, excusing him; 


love of me, to him, 


indeed, with the jewels of her own pure 
heart. might 
superstition ; to her it was the one real- 
ity. 


To others it seem eross 
Disc ‘ipline 2d as she was in that stern 
school of religion which makes a sin of 
the i innocent promptings of our nature, 
the very fact that there a subtle 
sweetness in this suggestion of another’s 
love made her tremble at it. 

Ascott had his vexation of spirit over 
this change, and he 


was 


bore it like a man; 
that is, he stormed and fretted viciously. 

‘*You did not know Lind Mason,’’ 
said Warrener. . ‘‘ I’d rather my sweet- 
heart, if she must have a little training 
for the four mile day of matrimony, had 
another than Lind. Not that 
he ’d hurt her, you know; only I would 
n’t like it 

‘¢T thought you were a friend of Lind 
Mason’s,”’ 
of philosophy, at his plain-spoken friend. 
I reckon,”’ 
‘but it does n’t 
keep me from taking a man’s measure 


trainer 


” 


said Ascott, annoyed, in spite 


‘‘T’m everybody’s friend, 
said Warrener, coolly, 
and I would n’t like it.’’ 
By such adroit speeches, 


as I vo along; 
not opposing 
Ascott from 
But when Ascott returned 
to the question of the reason for this sud- 
he set no satisfac- 
nothing but positive prohibition 
and that original 


he tried to draw 
the pursuit. 


directly, 


den reluctance, could 
tion: 
statement, ‘‘ Believe 


that I have seen a ghost.’’ 
IV. 
ASCOTT FIGHTS SHY 


NY CALLS TIME. 
IN A TERRIBLE 


TILL 
THE 
LEFT HANDER, 
ASCOTT GOES DOWN. 


AUNT 
GHOST 


FAN- 
GETS 


AND 


Whatever that mysterious impediment 
to 
it 


Ascott’s marrying Fanny Alison was, 
did not prevent her dressing herself 
becomingly the night of the next de- 
bate. She would have blushed very in- 
dignant at the suggestion that she had 
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She had come to set 
Patsey Dinwiddie. The 
and Fanny felt that she 


come to see him. 


two girls had al- 
most quarré led, 
had been a little in the wrong. True, 
she thought the speeches very stale and 
insipid, and the compliments vapid and 
but it because he was ab- 

1d 


In treating him coldly 


silly ; was not 


sent. she meant 
him to avoid particular attention, and 
she also wanted him to feel the loss of 
her society. You see I forgive my enemy 
with all my heart for his rudeness, but 

him to that I 
punched his head for it. By and by it 


I want remember also 
was over, and then she accepted Patsey’s 
invitation to spend the evening with her 
The 


iseless clack never wea- 


and her company. ormolu clock 
the ce 


How stupid it was! 


toiled on; 
ried. Ten o’clock! 
Then 
quick 

*¢ Jehu, the son of Nimshi, for he driv- 
eth furiously,’’ said Warrener. ‘* What 
has kept Ascott so long? ”’ 


Now the royal salutes ran up on F: 
i 


a jar of wheels, a trotter’s sharp, 


step. 


ny’s chee ks, do what she 


would. 
salutes Ascott did not : 


see. Fanny was 
shyly hiding and trembling behind the 

He came through 
Widow Dinwiddie, 


still buxom and blooming, w 


long window curtain. 
a press of ret eption. 
ius to be Sa- 


luted ; pretty Patsey’s challenge to an- 


swer; friends here and there to meet. 
‘¢ How handsome and popular he is; and 
poor little me!’’ thought Fanny. Slow- 
ly he circled the room to the shrinking 
ficure he had been conscious of from the 
first. 

Poor Fanny had carried on her inward 
She thought that 
She slowly 


The shout- 


those arch 


valiantly. 
lishe d. 

Hurrah! 
, 


ings and the welcon 


d vang 
raised her eyes. 
Lit vs ol 
traitors in her cheeks and eyes and in 


Not 
full 


cold now, 
of 
} 


ach, and pleading, as if they 


the tumultuous pulse! 


but warm, lpitating, tender- 


pa 
ness, repr 
said, ‘* Though there is that about me, 
disloyal to the past, which loves you, I 
cannot help it.”’ 

‘Tam glad ; I came in 
that hope, 


‘*T came to see Patsey,’’ she said shy- 


to find you 


he murmured. 


ly, as if it needed explanation, and mak- 
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ing the excuse to him she did to herself. 
I am afraid she was not very wise. 

*¢ And you are not glad?” he asked, 
smiline. 

She raised her eyes, and the ripe, elo- 
quent blush spoke what she would not. 
To-m 


and say, 


She knew the hour was his. rrow, 


over her relies, she may repent 
‘It can never, never be;’’ but now it 
was his hour and hers. 

time is mere 


Conversation at such a 


ly tentative, a language of tones rather 
but he should not have mis- 
interpreted the grateful look he 
said, ‘* We are to be friends, are we not? 
very good friends? ”’ 

Foolish Fanny’s shy “ Oh, yes!’ 
that it settled that que tion of conscience 


Ascott 


that it pat him down the one step pret- 


than words, 


1 
when 


’ meant 


very cleverly; but did not know 


Pats« y’s frank gossip had given him. 
Nothing is so fatal to love as to fall 
There more 


doubts, agitations, fevers, of that whirli- 


ty 
: pag, Mat 
into friendship. 


rig passion. Ascott in a few weeks saw 
his 


blu 1d r | 
lf Maxwell 


received in the drawing-room and 


stter than how to mend it. 
called, they 
were 

lady. It is 


entertained by the young } 
true she was cold and formal, and War- 
rener compared her icy sweetness to ice- 
cream, saying it made his teeth ache to 
talk with her. 

Ascott He 
was received into the family room, and 
Hubert and 


of his company ; 


made no such complaint. 


a younger sister made free 


in fact, ¢ aptain Ascott 
was slippi i comfortably back into the 
commonplace of ** mamma’s friend.’’ 


But outside, gossip arranged it differ- 


and published it as a match; and 


de’ 


down upon 


ently 
that brought the dowager Catherine 
Médici, aunt Fanny Brown, 
them. 

Ascott found the 


drawing - room, and no art could isolate 


her intrenched in 
her grandniece. But a better strategist 
was in that room. 

Dame Brown was a high-nosed, aris- 
tocratic dowager of seventy, in a white 
wig that looked as if it was powdered, 
clear but 
She had ruled as 


a belle in her youth; now, in her age, she 


with a tinge of rouge on her 


withered complexion. 
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ruled in the her wealth and 
hich t 
edly liste 
old 


drive her off. 


right of 
As her 


not offering to move, the 


emper. niece sat content- 
ning, 
took a characteristic way to 


Ascott,’’ 
Alison had up any table-tipping 


' Captain she said, ‘¢ has 


lecture you? Bless the wom- 
added, in a tone of annoyance, 
me if I would like to eall 
No, indeed, 
waits for 


like a decent 


Brown’s spirit. 
} 


Lope he me, on 
Christian. 

proper for a man to come 
stepping into company with no body to 


him whatever. I’d as soon think of 


asking Robert Brown to come in stripped 
to the skin. He would n’t think of 
such a thing!’’ But Fanny Alison had 
fled from an att 
to patiently 


ack she could not listen 


nor answer respectfully. 


id woman then turned sharply on 
1er guest: ‘* I have rights in this 
family, Mr. Ascott. You are 
my grandniece I tell you plainly that 

superable objection. She 


pursuing 


’ 
vrong you, almost as much as a 


woman can wrong a man, to Marry you. 


Let the silly girl alone, and go — wher- 
ever you belong, if you do belong any- 
where.”’ 

Ascott had been admiring this 


ld lady, thinking that as a work 


pictur- 


resembled a Louis Quatorze 
cone to seed. 

overed himself enough to say 
roper time he would discuss 

with Miss Fanny Alison. 
You mean that poor fellow that was 
his fate,’’ said 
‘and am not interested 
ut Dame 
terest 


lk to in- 
others; she went on: ‘** Oh! he’s 
drowned, or he would have written for 
help. When Peggy Alison said she had 
a communication from his spirit, I said, 
‘Did he ask 
If he did not 

But Ascott only bowed, and took his 
hat and left. 


Brown did not ta 


for money to come back? 


ey 


, it is not Lind Mason.’ 


‘¢ Warrener,’’ he said to his friend, 
if explain the nat- 
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ure of your objection to my attentions to 
Fanny Alison, do you know who can ?”’ 

‘¢] should think possibly aunt Fanny 
Brown knew, or Lind Mason’s father,’’ 
said Warrener, after reflecting; ** but I 
am not sure.’ 

‘¢ Would not Mrs. Alison 
asked Ascott. 

‘¢ Have you got that far? ”’ 
Warrener. 


se] have not spoken to Miss Alison, 


herself 
know?’ 


inquired 


if you mean that,’’ replied Ascott. 

‘* Well, try the first,’’ 
Warrener. ‘‘ But mind, before you at- 
tempt to marry, privately or openly, 
If I am not free to speak, 
I will take the liberty for Fanny Alison’s 
It would be horrible, I tell you, 


mother 


come to me. 


sake. 
I would have to tell 
She 


horrible, horrible! 
both that it 
would wrong herself and you.”’ 


, and As- 


you could not be. 
But he would not say more 
cott went to Mrs. Alison. 
He told her of his suit, and asked if 
The 


lady listened with interest and sympa- 


she knew of any objection to it. 


thy; she said there was an objection; 
she did not know that she could tell, but 
Fanny was — peculiar. Then she spoke 
of the devise and its fatal condition; how 
she had seen her daughter tortured by 
her lover’s jealousy and habits; her fee- 
ble efforts to break it off, and thx 
ance of the family and even of Fanny 


resist- 


herself; and then of his disappearance. 
Hesitatingly, she revealed much of what 
the reader has been told of the state of 
Miss Alison’s affections, 


a glimpse of 


and he caught 
a singular theory in the 
mother’s mind, that her daughter was 
one of ‘‘ the elect;’’ that this spiritual 
vigilance was to preserve her purity, as 
a nun of that strange faith; and he un- 
derstood how it had come to be recog- 
nized as a part of their religion. 

As he heard the simple mother-talk, 
and saw the mother’s love mixed up with 
this strange enthusiasm, — and yet with 
as if 


a tremulous uncertainty about it 


she saw, for the st time, how hard a 
he pitied her. 


was too strong in 


sacrifice was required, 
But the mother nature 
this 


her faith. 


good woman for her to abide by 


So long as it comforted her 
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daughter in her sorrow, it had been 
but that it threatened 
to deprive her of the natural right of her 
like to 


for her from those vestal 


cherished; now 
womanhood, the mother would 
find a release 
vows. 

Sut the woman he loved was as jeal- 
ous of her vows as if she had passed 
through 


a novitiate and shrouded her- 


self in the black veil. No conventual 
wall inclosed her; no image, dedicated 
by an earthly priesthood, received her 
pure devotions; yet the invisible fenced 
d death had consecrated her 
She had 


and anointed them with her kisses. 


her in, an 


relics. washed them in her 
tears, 
The enthusiasm of her nature, in associ- 
ating them with her religion, had raised 
their origin of love and 


them far above 
penitence, sweet as those twin sisters of 
sorrow are. 

She heard the account of Ascott’s in- 
terview with her mother with most pro- 
She had satisfied her 


conscience that one may love a nun with- 


voking coolness. 


out sin; and, not pretending to indicate 
how a recular conventual nun would wel- 
come a consciousness of such unearthly 
passion, Fanny had found it very agree- 
able. She 


tion, in a manner not inconsistent with 


could even return that affec- 


the past. She was very placid, therefore, 
while her lover talked and plead d, feel- 
ing that it was all 


should be, 


right and just as it 
but was not to go any further. 
Ascott, however, was by ho means recon- 
ciled. He eagerly protested that such 


a shadowy, unsubstantial obstacle was 
illusory. 

‘¢ It is not illusory,’’ said she, gravely. 
‘¢T must tell you, or you will blame me. 
Under that will, there was another gen- 
tleman, Mr. Markham, aunt Fanny’s 
After Lind Mason’s 


death he came, and aunt Fanny made 


grand-nephew, too. 


me see him at uncle 
where she then lived. 
parlor, after dark, 
tables. 


raised my eyes, and 


Mason’s house, 
We were in the 
with lights on the 
He was saying something. I 
there, at the win- 
dow, was Lind Mason’s face, — just his 
He had come from the dead, as 


I had 


and 


face. 


he said he would come if any 


other lover. I shrieked fainted, 
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and when I recovered I made them 


bring me home. So you see it is no 
fancy of my own. I cannot love as you 
love me. It would be wrong.”’ 

But he insisted that it was a delusion; 
and a more cruel delusion because it irra- 
As he brought 


up instances of such mental phenomena, 


tionally separated them. 


she raised those violet eyes, now nearly 
deep black in the emotions expressed, 
her lip trembling as she said, 

‘¢ But if it is a delusion, ought I who 
am subject to it tomarry; and to marry 
you?”’ 

He scouted it at first, but as he thought 
of Warrener’s warning, and what her 
of that earnest, enthusiast- 
] 


mother said; 
y variable moods, 
and that singular beauty that was never 
the same, the truthful pathos of that 
confession came upon him, indeed. The 
kindled the eloquent 
blush was tainted; lunacy brightened 
the fire of those¢ 


ic nature, her strange 


warm blood that 


superb eyes, or mood- 
iness chilled its classic beauty to pallid 
gray. How could he have believed that 
Warrener would 


faith as a serious objection; or that Mrs. 


regard a superstitious 


Fanny Brown meant nothing more than 
that, 
wrong the man 
him! No; this family secret Warrener 
had surprised, or it had been confided to 
him. Aunt Fanny Brown, an elder of 
the family, 


when she said Fanny Alison would 
j 


she loved in marrying 


knew it, certainly, for it was 
He felt that he 
that it 


‘¢ hereditary insanity.”’ 
had discovered the secret, and 
slew his own soul. 

‘¢ You will not come as afriend?’’ she 
asked. 

He was very tender with her, but he 
knew, intuitively, that his absence would 
be a proof of that other love so sweet to 
her, so he said, ‘‘ No, not as a friend 
only.” 

‘¢ Then,”’ she answered, ‘* we had bet- 
We can be no more; but I shall 


ter part. 
always love you—as a friend 

She was still very placid and undis- 
turbed over the parting. He loved her; 
she felt sure of that, and was simply 
eontent to have thus much sweetness to 
add to the habit of her old conventual 


life. 
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PRETTY PATSEY 
HOW TO USE 


INSTRUCTS ASCOTT 
HIS LEFT, AND HE 
MAKES AWKWARD BUT EFFECTIVE 
PLAY. 


A feeling of intense pity and love 
filled Ascott’s heart as he left the gen- 
tle and lovely being who had sacrificed 
herself for his sake. 

Yes.” 


and though 


said he, ‘‘ she does love me; 


life can look forward to no 
future in love, it lays upon me a sacred 
duty to guard her from myself and her, 
and to watch over her at a distance.”’ 
But these reflections were crushed under 
the absolute wretchedness of the man. 
When he thought 
was the result of a mere superstition, he 
had not that the 
mother’s mind was weak. He had even 
in finding it inter- 
Now, it 


the secret obstacle 


hesitated to believe 
’ Lae 
taken comfort in it, 


pose d no 


substantial obstacle. 
was but an instance of hereditary weak- 
ness, more strikingly developed in the 
daughter. 
the othe 


Warrener found him with 


In one it was imbecility; in 
incipient madness. 
his head 
buried in the pillows. 
‘ You can tell me nothing,’’ said As- 
; ‘¢T know it all 
‘ Poor girl,’’ said Warrener. ‘‘ Is n’t 


cott, bitterly. as 
it a wrete hed piece ot business ? "7 

‘ Horrible,’’ cried Ascott, covering his 
as if to hide the spectacle. ‘¢ To 
think of that noble beauty, that sweet, 


eyes 


innocent expression, that versatile intel- 
ligence, and all the grace and finish of 
that loveliness bound to the narrow cell 
and flock-bed of a mad-house.’’ 

‘¢ What do you mean? ”’ asked War- 
rener, anxiously. 

Ascott then began, and told heavily 
of the two interviews of the morning. 
Warrener received it very singularly. 
The intense sympathy of the beginning 
gradually softened; a queer smile flick- 
ered up to his lips; and when Ascott 
reached the most pathetic part, where 
the beautiful girl devoted herself and 
rather than visit her de- 


lover upon 


scendants that awful inheritance, at this 
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most moving part of the moving story, 
Warrener burst into a thunder-gust of 
laughter. 

‘* What is the matter?’’ Ascott asked, 
in amazement. ‘‘ Are you crazy, too? ”’ 

‘¢ Oh, by Jove, Ascott!’’ the 
shrieked, with tears in his eyes. ‘You 
will kill me. There’s a trifle of modest 
assurance in that. 


ot her 


A pretty girl gives 
you a mittimus, and you solemnly present 
it as evidence of hereditary insanity. 
I'd like to see you put the case to a jury 
with that face on. I tell you what, Bob, 
it’s catching, and Patsey Dinwiddie has 
got a whole insane asylum of it.”’ 

‘I do believe I am a d—d fool,’’ said 
Ascott, suddenly seeing the thinness of 
the evidence upon which he had formed 
a rather hasty opinion. 

Warrener nods: ‘‘ Evidence of return- 
ing sanity. The patient conscious of his 
own mental weakness.’’ 

‘¢OFf course,’’ continues Ascott, ‘‘a 
single instance of cerebral excitement, 
though amounting to delusion, argues 
nothing.’’ 

‘¢ Not a thing,’’ 
ly. 

‘¢ But the devil of it is,” added Ascott, 
studying, ‘* that I did not put it to Miss 
Fanny in that light.’ 

‘* All right,’’ 
‘¢ the committee de lunatico has not set 


said Warrener, crave- 


suggested Warrener; 


upon her yet; put it in those lamps 
now.’’ 

‘ But it is too late,’’ said Ascott, fret- 
fully; ‘‘ if I go back now, I sink into the 
ami de maison.’’ 

‘* Take advice,” said Warrener; “ you 
are out now; stay out, and go and see 
Patsey.’’ 

‘¢ How your mind runs on that little 
Ascott. ‘* What 
she do me? ’’ 

‘¢ Ah,’’ said Warrener, with calm con- 
fidence, ‘‘ what Patsey doesn’t know 
? 


girl,’’ said cood can 


about things is n’t down in the books.’ 

And so Ascott went to take counsel of 
pretty Patsey Dinwiddie, who owed Fan- 
ny Alison a lesson. 

It was a merry May morning, the 
roses blowing and the locust flinging its 
mellow milk blooms at her feet, as pret- 
ty Patsey sat on the garden porch, among 
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bits of bright floss silk, working on the 
toe of that never-to-be-finished slipper. 
A butterfly was drinking out of a rose 
in her hair; an emerald humming-bird 
She sat 

lor, the 
May in her sunny brown eyes and her 


was busy at the honeysuckles. 


there amongst rich masses of co 


golden-brown wealth of hair, that would 
not stay up, but came ringleting down 
in flossy tangles to touch the clear brown 
red in her cheeks. It was a very pretty 
picture of warm colors, and no doubt 
pretty Patsey knew it. 

‘‘ Fie! ”? 


drove up 


she said, as the young men 

the lawn, 

locked out the school-master ? ”’ 
_ No,”’ laughed Warrener, 


** But little Bo-peep has 


‘shave you two 


l st his sheep, 
And does n’t know where to find ‘em 


** Let ‘em alone, they ‘ll soon come home, 


A-fetching their tails behind ’em,’ 

said Patsey, nodding accompaniment. 
Then Warrener told of Ascott’s love- 

scrape, and added, ‘** Ascott thinks if he 

was to go over and have it out on the 

square, she ’d come around.”’ 


How 


said 


‘Come around on the square? 
ridiculous you do talk, George!’ 
‘* If he wants 
co back, of 


pretty Patsey, critically. 
to break with Fanny, then 
course. ’”’ 


‘* Indeed, Miss Patsey,’’ 


‘¢T do not know what to do. 


said Ascott, 
Perhaps I 
Warrener here 


advises me strongly against it, for rea- 


ought to do nothing. 
sons which he will not give.’’ 

‘*T see,”’ said Patsey; ‘‘ you want me 
to take you in hand abit. And you have 
she added, 
the 


not seen her for a week? ’”’ 
‘* Well, take 


theatre to-nicht.’’ 


reflectively. me to 

Whatever Patsey’s whim was, she in- 
tended to gratify her prevailing humor 
in it. To all appearances, she was car- 
rying on a desperate flirtation; and gos- 
sip soon connected the names together, 
not greatly to Warrener’s satisfaction ; 
and that circumstance gave willful Pat- 
sey great delight. 

At the end of two weeks, she said, 
‘* Now we can go and see aunt Fanny 
Brown.’’ 

The old lady fairly caught her breath 


They 


to see them coming up the yard. 
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were scarcely seated when Patsey said: 
‘* My fan, Captain Ascott; ”’ 


sequiously went to the carriag: 


and he ob- 
to vet it. 
the man- 
She studied the little girl, 


he r spectac le s: 


The old lady was astonished at 
ner of it. over 
Patsey bore it quietly as 
tween 
old and the 


a picture. It 
these flashing 


was a silent play b 

wits, the 
young. 

‘I can’t keep up with you young peo- 
ple. Are you carrying on with Captain 
Ascott ?’’ 

None of 


‘¢ Oh, no; not with a 


and 


gentle- 


Patsey’s usual giggle 
sparkle. 
man of Captain Ascott’s character,”’ 
demure as a cat stealing cream. 

‘* Wonderful!’ thought the old lady. 
re He has a tually tamed her. 


I would 
never have believed it.’’ 


The réle w 


Patsey 


as kept up; the services 
received were of that homely 
that engaged 


his 


( xacted 


character belongs to an 


man, careful of what is 


These 


rather than Ascott granted, her 


now own. 


pretty Patsey quietly 


whimsi- 


sal hi . aaity 
cai LUMO! puzzung 


the cventleman quite 


as much as the grandame; and yet his 
easy indifference just suited the part she 
Altogether it was an ex- 
el- 


than the 


put on him. 
quisite piece of acting, in which the 
fect lay the 
matter. It completely baffled the shrewd 
old dame. ‘* Quieted that flirting little 


Dinwiddie,’’ she thought. 


more in manner 


‘« There must 
be something in it.”’ 
said Ascott, as they 


but I blush to suggest it: do 


‘¢ Excuse me,”’ 
drove off, ** 
you expect to provoke Miss Alison’s 
? For I think you will fail.’’ 

‘Of 


course Fanny’s soul is above buttons; 


jealousy 


Patsey arched her eyebrows. 


but we are all made of clay.’ 
The grandame watched their depart- 
She tried her tried to 


ure. knitting 


read. Somehow nothing would suit. 
‘¢ Tell Sue to tell Joe to tell Jerry to 
bring out the barouche.’’ 

Just exactly the order that Patsey 
Ascott, 


at the instant, that dame Brown would 


Dinwiddie was telling Captain 


give. 


It is time now to return to the inno- 
cent and unsuspecting object of pretty 


Patsey’s love lesson, placidly content 
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lover. 
t these 


with h lf an 


When gossip 
two she 
Then Hubert 
had seen them tou ther, and 

He 
on a 
It fluttered 


names, 


to herself. 


was sweet upon Patsey. 
a fellow was sweet 
nan, Hubert! 
ite of herself. 


she 


id some public wrong to 


scandal,”’ said, as 


+. és 34 7 > , 
; and *‘it was Patsey’s 


hen granny Brown paid her a 
do you think was to see me 


very languid interest in 
itors; she cannot 

the little Din- 
| 


Fanny never could speak 


cuess. 


and 


°43 . . 
sey without a slurring tone. 


t mble. ‘* And they are 
hat she said so, —I would 


r: but he has tamed 


thing! You 


ure puss, wa 


never 


tching 


saw 


him 


y; not that! ”’ 
10t say it. She sits strug- 
r elders dis- 

say how it is very proper; 
she has a little; 
Then 
-y’s grandmother was, 


the talk 


i little, and 


needs a master. 


married; and 
l ossip. 
Poor Fan she is all of a quiver. 
Now she is hot as fire, 
burning, while the other 


She took 


and now chilled; 


how ULIt i | is 
is whit cold 
ured reli 


cost her so 


her tre: 
that had 


» revive the 


is- 
those memorials 
much, and tried t 
ashes of an old faith. But in that chill 


reeling the « yidness to one lover 
She read 


for the first time, as the mor- 


re- 
upon the other. 

h chidings of a weak, coarse 
hat had not loved her; had never 

loved anything but its own gross, sensu- 
al natu Nothing could be more nat- 
ural, for no effigies needed more the vi- 
tal warmth of a tender and lively fancy. 
The 


temple, and Dagon lies, ponderous in 


have broken into the 


. ] 
iconociasts 
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wooden meditation, on his br »ken nose; 
by which I am understood to express, 
metaphorically, that the ghost’s nose was 
out of joint. 

But I am myself too unskilled in fem- 
these two 


inine humors to understand 


ladies at this time. I don’t know why 
Patsey Dinwiddie persisted in dragging 
this Goth, a prisoner in her triumph car, 
in chains, before 
friend 


of retiring into nun-like seclusion, in or- 


her friend; nor why 
that should alter her resolution 
der to attend that debating club around 
which, as a centre, this story has made 
its orbit. She had certainly expressed 
a hope that Captain Ascott would find 
and the 


only possible solution to my mind is the 


** some cood girl for a wife,’’ 


rare satisfaction afforded in seeing a 
friend follow advice; for no doubt pretty 
Patsey was a good girl, in spite of all 


aunt 


Ca 


Fanny’s slurs, and would make 
| Ascott a 
If Patsey had reserved all her piquant 
could not 


lf. When 


Ascott showed symptoms of desertion, at 


tain cood wife. 
freshness for that evening, sh« 


have been more entirely herse 


the appearance of her friend, she stamped 
her little foot 


said, ‘* Giddy goose, 
If Fanny says, La, 


} 


and 


ay out the play. 


pl 
Pa 


tsey! you’ve stolen my beau, you are 
a gone Injin.’’ Pretty Patsey would 
talk slang when she liked. Fanny Ali- 
bending over the village 


son saw him 


beauty to hear this; and then 
lied and was the brilliant 
violet eyes. 

Pretty Patsey had to use 


whip freely to keep that 


bit and 
Ascott, 
allowed him 
Alison 


and enjoyed the 


the 
olt, 
down to his work; but she 
to join the circle about Fanny 
later in the 
cool, satisfactory snub he received with 


evening, 


mischievous delight. Then the two girls 


met and rushed into each other’s arms. 


I never have such a realizing sense of 
the forgiveness of enemies as upon these 
happy occasions. 

‘‘T have asked Fanny to call on me 
Wednesday afternoon, and told her you 
would be there.’’ 

‘¢ Well, what of 
sulkily. 

‘‘ Nothing; but if she comes, 1 ’ll get 


that?’’ he asked, 
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sis to lend you her jumping-rope to hang 
yourself. And 
Warrener.’”’ 


Presently Warrener came up, not look- 


now send me George 


ing the best pleased man in the world. 
‘* What were you hanging about Fan- 
ny Alison for, all evening?’’ she asked. 
‘* Well, you and Ascott were making 
such fast time of it,’’ said Warrener, 
pettishly, ‘¢] thought I’d better hedge 
a little.’’ 
She clapped her hands. 


every point in her game: 


She had won 
she had made 
George Warrener jealous, and she had 
taught Fanny Alison the lesson how to 
value a lover. But it was weary work, 
for, hanging coquettishly on Warrener’s 
arm, she referred to her task, saying, 
‘* Oh, Ge orge, I feel as if I had been 
carrying a big back-log up hill!’’ which 
was not flattering to Captain Ascott’s 
gallantry or his histrionic powers. 


VI. 


IN WHICH ASCOTT FLOORS THE GHOST. 
ITS SECOND THROWS UP THE SPONGE. 
GEORGE WARRENER 

PRETTY 

OPPORTUNELY 

FUN 18 ALI 


WINS A 
WHEN THE 


VERY 
STAKE; POLICE 
rHE 


THE 


ARRIVE, 


OVER, 


AFTER 
AND ARREST 
REPORTERS. 


When Fanny Alison failed to appear 
at Mrs. Wednesday, As- 
cott Warrener 
stopped him: ‘Bob, if you are 


Dinwiddie’s, 
started to his buggy. 
going 
to Alison’s, let me tell you the obstacle 
is as strong as hereditary insanity, or 
stronger; and it is not removed.’’ 

‘© Will you tell me what it is? ”’ asked 
Ascott. 

‘* No; 


rener. 


that is her secret,’’ said War- 

‘* Very well,’’ said his friend. 
will ask her.’’ 

When he reached the house, Hubert 
the lawn, and asked if he 
would take him, Hubert, over in his bug- 
gy, to the club. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Ascott, ** if I go,’ think- 


met him on 


ing what a difference there would be if 


he did not. 


{ August, 
‘¢T will ask mamma,”’ said the boy, 
‘* and tell sister you are here. Just go 
into the parlor.” 

Fanny Alison had resolved that day 
to burn certain notes and scraps of poet- 
She 
was lingering over these very tenderly, 
perhaps thinking that it is best for the 
woman to try to accept the man’s habit 


ry, and to return some presents. 


of life rather than to impose hers, when 
she raised he r eyes. 

Her first impulse was a flush of anger 
at his intrusion; but what she saw soft- 
ened it into a blush. 

‘*] was just going to burn them.”’ 

‘Can you forgive me?”’ he asked. 
‘¢ What! 


die?’’ 


for loving Patsey Dinwid- 
she asked, innocently. 
‘ For loving you, and trying to teach 
you that you loved me.’ 
‘*T did n’t need that,’’ she said; but 
I rather think she was mistaken. 


‘¢ And is the chost laid? ’’ he asked. 


’ 


She smiled; she was really happy at 
‘+ Oe, you,"* 


I shall never mind that 


last, not merely submissive. 
she answered; ‘ 
any more.”’ 
But 


threw herself into his arms. 


as she spoke she screamed and 
He turned, 
and there, in the shadow of the falling 
night and framed in the doorway, 
the fi 


was 
gure of a man, — Lindley Mason! 

Nature quaked at first, but the angry 
back. ** One 


he said, trying to release him- 


blood leaped moment, 
Fanny,”’ 
self; but she clung and begged in her 
terror, and when at length he turned, it 
was gone. 

‘+ Let it come or go,’’ she said, ‘‘ I do 
not care now.’”’ 

It was quite late when Captain Ascott 
sprang into the buggy and took the lines. 
It was a splendid nicht, the young moon 
yellowing all the hills, and lying in broad 
swathes of effulgence over the longribbed 
tilth. 
slanting by the village, to the east. It 
still, he 


splash of the mill weir, or the far cry of 


The road led over the river hills, 


was so could hear the distant 
belated herdsmen, driving stock to town 
Then all 
the 
His nature was 


below. 
the 


wind among the leaves. 


on the road a mile 


sound died away in sough of 


so tuned to music, by a lover’s fancy, he 
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thought he could distinguish each tree, 
by its own peculiar note, in the mighty 
harmonies of the forest: the oaks by a 
deep, thunderous bass; the maples and 
poplars by a rustling, stirring, bee-like 
sound; the beeches by a shriller bugle 
note, brook-like and very melodious. It 
was no haggard business road, straight- 
Like 


it wandered as it liked: now 


ened to go direct about its work. 
a tourist, 
to some jutting peak that commanded a 


view of the surrounding scenery, and 


now down to the smothered music of the 
shoals, called locally the riffles, or divid- 


ing itself, like lovers in a quarrel, parting 
' 


forever only to meet a few hundred yards 
away, leaving little islets of verdure be- 
The long slant licht of the sink- 


ing moon drew dusky bars across the 


tween. 


vellow road as it sank into the 


of forestry. 


creat sea 


One of the capricious turns by which 
the road lost and found itself brought 
him to the foot of a long irregular hill, 
and he saw, set clear against the sky, the 
ficure of a man walking. Something in 
that jer ky motion called up recollections, 
and caused him to take the loose lines 
The mare understood; 
her teeth, she 


leaned on the ribbons the whole leverage 


and draw them. 
and, locking the bit in 


of her powerful flanks and shoulders. 
The relaxed traces fell; she was whirl- 
ing up the | ill, drawing the light buggy 
by her 
like 
footman. 

‘“¢ Halt! 


voice, «dt 


jaws. Up, up, and then down 


a whirlwind. She was right on the 


> said Ascott, in a sharp, stern 
} ; } 


iwing his pistol. 
it 


The man tried 


] 


to avoid him by leaping the fence, but 


the docile mare stopped at a word, and 


Ascott, making a clear bound into the 
field, stood face to face with the spec- 
no ghost,’’ he said, in a 
‘I?ll make you 
one, if you don’t uncover.”’ 

The threw off the rough 


dier’s blanket, say, 


tre. ‘* Ghost or 
deep, Pp issionate voice, 
sol- 
in a complaining 
d—d Bob 


stopped on the road in 


tone, ‘* ink it’s 
Ascott, to be 


this cursed highwayman fashion.’’ 


hard, 


cried Ascott, with a sud- 
‘¢ Get in the 
buggy, Lind Mason, and don’t go mas- 


‘Pshaw!”’ 


den revulsion of feeling. 
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querading about the country, to frighten 
women and children.’’ 

‘¢ Do you mean an arrest? ”’ 
flesh-and-blood ghost. 

‘* Bother! The 


are well whipped, or it 


asked the 


war’s over, and we 
would n’t be 


much of a capture. Where have you 


been? ”’ 
‘** Believe me,’’ said Mason, ‘I just 
rot back.’ 

‘* But I don’t,’’ said Ascott, coolly. 
‘¢ You ’ve back 
least.’ By this time the little mare 
was stepping out. ‘* How did you sneak 


been two months, at 


out of the way that snowy afternoon? ”’ 

‘¢ Dropped into a brick-maker’s cut,”’ 
chuckled Mason. ‘‘ I was afraid the boy 
would know me; did he? ’’ 

*¢Yes; you’ve been back before,”’ 
said Ascott. ‘* How came you to appear 
to your cousin? ”’ 

‘* Oh, when Bragg was in Kentucky, I 
A fusty 
place, — smelt of old clothes and dried 


apples. 


was hiding in the attic at home. 


I went down to get the air, and 
flattened my nosé against the window. 
She saw me, and I cut; stumbled over 
the. nursery-maid on the stair, and she 
knew me, you bet. She keeled over in 
a fit, and I took cover.’’ 

‘Well, you had better report to the 
military to-morrow. I’ll rig you out in 
a decent suit, and you can go home to 
your relations like a gentleman.” 

‘*T thought you would n’t sour on a 
brother Confed,’’ said Mason; 
that they got to soldier talk, but Mason 


and from 


was rather a fishy representative, I fear. 
Lind Mason shaved, his curly brown 
locks well oiled, his beard and mustache 
trimmed, and his rather portly figure 
arrayed in Ascott’s dress-coat and pan- 
taloons of a loud stripe, a ring upon his 
cure from the 
He strut- 

ted like a cock turkey, entertaining his 


finger, was a different fi 
ragged foot-pad of last night. 


friends, till critical judges announced 
that 
a liar as he went away.’’ ‘Two or three 
days after Ascott picked him up, War- 
‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ I met 
Munchausen Mason just now, and he 


‘* Lind Mason had returned as big 


rener came in. 


gave me a highly ornamented account of 
your funk t’ other night, and wound up 
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invitation to his wedding. will not interrupt the company,”’ said 

that Lind Mason in the Ascott, his heart sinking at that assur- 

ather amusing and companion- ance of his friend’s report. ‘‘ I merely 

able, while his amial moods create wished to ask Miss Alison a question.”’ 
inctive en iasm to punch his She came forward smiling, and knit- 

Do you propose to do the light ting at some lace work simultaneously. 


fantastic toe on that festive occasion?’’ ‘* Wait,’’ she said, over some particular 
Warrener,’’ said Ascott, stitch, and then, with a bright smile, 


‘*My dear 
‘ you only say it to tease ». You know 
from your own 
to your 
Ascott. 
cousin Lind? 


‘what has that ( » think such a 


id Warrener; “she 
So did I, till that 
n Peth. You 
saw him with 
hat way to 


show himse]l 


ved to be dead.’’ il it up, for Fanny 
w! do you think hink said marri 
k to him?’ 


\W 


an vou 


dollar 


on their arrival, 
s collected; and had _ his 
n them, ‘‘on Brown m 
the gush,’’ as Warrener ress it. to Fanny 
** Little family a 
riage settlements,’’ 
in, come in.”’ 
Ascott entered, to see a mixed party 
of Mason, Sr., aunt Fanny, Mrs. Ali- 
son, and her daughter, the latter look- That will explain itself; but it will 


ing particularly cool and happy. ‘I not explain another incident of that cer- 
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emony in which, of course, George War- 
rener and pretty Patsey were first at- 
tendants. After the benediction, War- 
rener, with the blooming but inattentive 
bridesmaid on his arm, stepped up to the 
minister and handed him a printed slip: 
‘* Here, sir, if you please; I want this 
filly sworn in.’’ 

The minister opened the paper, and 
‘¢ A double 


This is unexpected.”’ 


said with some surprise, 
wedding! 

Pretty Patsey, sparkling with surprise, 
fun, mischief, snatched the paper and 
studied its curious magic formula. 

‘¢ The wretch!’’ she exclaimed. ‘If 
he has n’t gone and taken out a license 
to marry me, Patsey Dinwiddie! And 
there it is. Oh! you’’ — but language 
failed. 
ma! mamma!’ 

‘* She’s slipped the halter,’’ said As- 
eott. ‘* I’m afraid she ’Il pay you off.”’ 

Warrener stood smiling in easy assur- 


She dashed away, calling “ Mam- 
> 


ance. ‘* The filly has cast a shoe; she ’ll 
be under the pole when the bell taps.’’ 

cried the breath- 
“What do 
you think that impudent wretch, George 
Warrener, has done?” and her eyes fair- 
ly blaze with comic horror. ‘‘ He has 


taken out a marriage license to marry 
9 


‘¢ Mamma! mamma!” 


less, piquant little beauty. 


me! 

‘‘ Well, my child, why not, if he 
likes? ’’ asked the amused widow. 

‘¢ Why, mamma,” said Patsey, ‘‘ he 
never said love to me once!”’ and then, 
catching the reason of that maternal in- 
souciance, ** I see; it’s a vile conspir- 
acy, a wicked plot of you two against 
poor little me!’’ and she dashed back 
to where Warrener stood, in much more 
perturbation of spirit than he exhibited. 

She threw her trim little figure, with 
its dancing jewels and ribbons and tan- 
gle of golden-brown hair, into the chair, 
put her hands before her eyes, and 
rocked viciously to and fro. It was the 
critical minute, pouting, laughing, cry- 
ing, pleased in spite of herself with the 
dash of the thing. The company grouped 
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about her, in chorus of advice, to which 
she paid no apparent attention. 

Presently she caught sight of her lover 
waiting: ‘* You great, big, ugly thing,’’ 
she exclaimed; ‘‘ if you were n’t so big, 
I’d throw you into the fire there, and 
burn you up.”’ 

‘¢ Come, Patsey,” said he gently, “the 
minister is waiting. 
it easy. 


You can go over 
I always did say you had the 
lightest, firmest hand that ever drew 
curb or snaffle, and you ’ll not balk now. 
You may drive as you like, if youll 
only take the lines.’’ 

‘* But, George,’’ she said, the rich, 
pouting under lip trembling, and the 
bright dark eyes filling with tears, ‘* but, 
George, you— never said ’? — 

‘¢ Why, ain’t I standing here waiting 
What’s the 


use of just telling a girl you love her, 


to say it, and swear it? 


when to-morrow it’s as good as unsaid. 
Any man can do that, for any girl. 
You know that.’’ 

He was raising her up, pouting, half 
reluctant, half consenting. Then the 
crowds of rounded shoulders, with wav- 
ing, ringleted black, brown, and golden 
hair, in rustle of silk and lace, came 
romping in, attracted by the astonishing 
As Pat- 
sey’s eyes fell upon them, she gave a 
little nod, and said, ** Well, George, 
have it over right quick, before I change 


rumor of that second wedding. 


my mind! ”’ 

The amused minister took the hint, 
and, crossing their hands, he began with 
the ceremony that made them one, and 
closed with the exhortation and benedic- 
tion. 

‘* [knew,”’ said Warrener afterwards, 
‘it wasn’t safe if I didn’t have the 
minister in one pocket and the license 
in the other.’’ 

And that was the way in which the 
pretty Patsey Dinwiddie was captured. 
I need not say that that couple are hap- 
py, nor follow the after-life of those 
haunted by other sweet spirits descend- 
ed to them. 

Will Wallace Harney. 
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A LITTLE paradise of flowers 

Is Cousin Patty’s door-yard now: 

The brown bee hums away the hours 
Around the yellow currant bough, 

That, hung with fragrant blossoms, makes 
The winds, that flutter it and go, 

Seem straight from Araby to blow. 

A fearless wren, nest-building, shakes 
The guelder-rose’s clustered snow 

And scatters down the flowery flakes 
Upon the nodding columbines, 
Forget-me-nots, and myrtle vines, 

And golden tulips streaked with red, 
That fill the daisy-bordered bed. 

Amid this splendor of the May 

Stands Cousin Patty, lone and gray, 
Too deaf the robin’s song to hear, 
Unconscious of my presence near; 

With clumsy fingers, hard and brown, 
She pins a little knot of pinks 

Within the bosom of her gown, 

And sighs; of fairer days she thinks, 
When she, too, seemed of spring a part, 
And May-time whispered to her heart. 
With sudden tears her eyes are dim: 
Wherever he may be, 

Dear Lord,’’ she prays, ‘‘ remember him 
Who has forgotten me! ”’ 

With silent steps I glide away, 

It seems like sacrilege to stay; 

She thinks that to the Lord alone 

Her simple, patient plea is known, 

Nor dreams, as trustingly she prays, 

Her long-kept secret she betrays. 

Dear, pious soul! May Heaven bless 
Her true heart for its faithfulness! 

For though earth’s sweetest joy have those 
Who win and wear the bridal rose, 

How like the blessed saints above 

The human life must be 

Whose wishes all are prayers, whose love 
From selfishness is free! 


Marian Douglas. 
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The Shadow on 


THE SHADOW ON 


Tue first number of the romance of 
Little Dorritt was issued on January 1, 
1856, and was concluded in June (a 
double number), 1857. The work has 
a twofold interest: first, because in writ- 
ing it Dickens had begun to doubt the 
fertility of his genius in creating new 
forms of character, and secondly, be- 
cause he was discontented with his home 
and was brooding over the ideal ills which 
led to his separation from his wife. 

It may be said, also, that his misgivings 
regarding the continuance of his creative 
impulse were connected with his domes- 
tic disappointments. Both seem to have 
sprung from a pervading restlessness of 
body and mind, beginning about the year 
1854, and culminating in the breaking 
up of his home in May, 1858. As his 
representations of life and character in- 
creased in earnestness and depth with 
the growth of his genius, they required 
more and more isolation of mind to be 
adequately embodied; and this isolation 
he either found it difficult to secure, or 
was indisposed to make sacrifices in order 
to obtain it. Apart from social distrac- 
tions interfering with his serious work, 
he threw himself with ardor into politic- 
al agitation for administrative reforms, 
and engaged heartily in ‘*‘ quasi - pub- 
lic’? private theatricals for charitable 
objects. This mode of life, however con- 
sistent with the comparatively superficial 
characterization of Pickwick and Nick- 
leby, springing as it did from the hap- 
py combination of spontaneous genius 
with glad animal spirits, was not favor- 
able to the more intense and profound 
characterizations of his later works, 
which exacted complete and long con- 
tinued self-absorption in the imagined 
persons whose interior and external life 
he aimed to and make actual. 
He thought his genius was deserting him 
when he should have seen that he was 
rather deserting his genius. 


realize 


The root 
of the difficulty was in his domestic dis- 


contents. He felt ‘* an unhappy loss or 
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want of something;’’ his imagination 
pampered this sense of loss and want by 
suggesting ideals of wives and children 
which were perfect in themselves; and 
hence, in the words of David Copper- 
field, he began to live, mentally, in the 
‘** so happy and yet so unhappy existence 
which seeks its realities in unrealities, 
and finds its dangerous comfort in a per- 
petual escape from the disappointment 
of heart around it.’? To this mood of 
mind we undoubtedly owe such beautiful 
embodiments of domestic perfection as 
Florence Dombey, Agnes, Esther Sum- 
merson, and Little Dorrit; but the period 
when he realized these ideals in his im- 
agination was the same period in which 
his morbid discontent with his own do- 
mestic establishment was most marked. 
Harriet Martineau, in a letter dated 
March 20, 1878, referring to Forster’s 
Life of Dickens, says: ‘‘In the second 
volume, Iam much struck by Dickens’s 
hysterical restlessness. Jt must have been 
His friends 
ought to have seen that his brain was in 


terribly wearing to his wife. 


danger, — from apoplexy, not insanity. 
To how great extent the women of his 
family are ignored in the book! The 
whole impression left by it is very mel- 
ancholy.’’ Yet Miss Martineau had in 
her Autobiography — written in 1855, 
when she felt she was under sentence 
of death — previously declared: “ Every 
indication seems to show that the man 
[Dickens] himself is rising. He is a 
virtuous and happy family man, in the 
first place. His glowing and generous 
heart is kept steady by the best domestic 
influences; and we may fairly hope now 
that he will fulfill the natural purpose of 
his life, and stand by literature to the 
last; and again that he will be an honor 
to the high vocation by prudence as well 
as by power, so that the graces of genius 
and generosity may rest on the finest 
basis of probity and prudence; and that 
his old age may be honored as heartily 
as his youth and manhood have been 
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admired. Nothing could exceed the 
frank kindness and consideration shown 
by him in the correspondence and the 
personal intercourse we have had; and 
my cordial regard has grown with my 
knowledge of him.’’ 

Miss Martineau, as a critic of persons 
she knew, never sinned on the side of 


toleration. Her picture, however, of 


Dickens as a husband and father, was al- 


) 


together too flattering at the time (1855 


she wrote the panegyric. A year a 
léast before this period his morbid dis- 
content with matters connected with his 
household had flashed out 
spondence with his father-confessor, John 


Forster. 


in his corre- 


His restlessness then, and for 


rwards, is evident 


nearly four years afte 
in his private letters. ‘* Too late,’’ he 


says, in reply to Forster’s monitions, 


** to put the curb on. I have no relief 


but in action. 


I am incapable of rest. 
[am quite confident I should rust, break, 
Much better 
What I am in that way, 


first, 


and die if I spared myself. 
to die, doing. 
nature made me 
life 


I have felt of myself that I must, please 


and my way of 


has of late, alas, confirmed. 


God, die in harness. . . . It is much 
better to go on and fret than to stop 
and fret. As to repose — for some men 
there ’s no such thing in this life. i 
The old days — the old days! shall I 
the frame of 
then ? 


ever, I wonder, get mind 


back as it used to be Something 
of it, perhaps, but never quite as it used 
to be. TJ find that the skeleton in my do- 


mestic closet is b coming a pretty big one.” 
‘¢ Poor Cath- 


erine [his wife] and I are not made for 


Again he writes, in 1857: 


each other, and there is no help for it. 
It is not only that she makes me uneasy 


and unhappy, but I make her so too, 


and much more so. She is exactly what 
you know, in the way of being amiable 
and complying; but we are strangely ill- 
assorted for the bond there is between us. 
God knows she would have been a thou- 
sand times happier if she had married 
another kind of man, and that her avoid- 
ance of this destiny would have been at 
least equally good for us both, I am 
often cut to the heart by thinking what 
a pity it is, for her own sake, that I ever 
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fell in her way; and if I were sick or 
disabled to-morrow, I know how sorry 
she would be, and how deeply grieved 
myself, to think we have lost each other. 
Her temperament will not go with mine. 
It mattered not so much when we had 
only ourselves to consider, but reasons 
have been growing since which make it 
all but hopeless that we should try even 
to struggle i a @ ‘* You,”’ he re- 
plies to Forster’s remonstrance, ‘‘ are 


tolerant 


not so as perhaps you might 
be of the wayward and unsettled feeling 
which is part (i suppose ) of the tenure 
on which one holds an imaginative life, 
and which I have, as you ought to know 
w ll, often only kept down by riding over 
1, 


it like a dragvoon—but let that go by. 


I make no maudlin complaint. I agree 
with you as to the very possible inci- 
dents, even not less bearable than mine, 
that might and must often occur to the 
condition when it is entered 


am always deeply 


married 
into very young. I 
sensible of the wonderful exercise I have 
of life and its highest sensations, and 
have said to my self for years, and have 
honestly and truly felt, this is the draw- 
back to such a career, and is not to be 
complained of. I say it and feel it now as 
strongly as ever I did; and, as I told you 
in my last, I do not with that view put 
all this forward. But the 
not made it easier to bear for either of 


years have 


us; and, for her sake as well as mine, 
the wish will force itself upon me that 
I know too 
There is the fact, 
Nor are 


something might be done. 
well it is impossible. 
and that 
you to suppose that I dis; 


is all one can say. 
ise from my- 
self what might be urged on the other 
side. I claim no immunity from blame 
There is plenty of fault on my side, I 
dare say, in the way of a thousand un- 
certainties, caprices, and difficulties of 
disposition; but only one thing will alter 
that, the end that alters everything.”’ 
These private confidences to Forster 
Dickens’s 
moral and mental condition during the 
four years preceding his final separation 
In March, 1858, when 
he had concluded to give public readings 


are valuable as exhibiting 


from his wife. 


from his works for his own benefit, as he 
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had given them before for charitable ob- 
jects, he wrote to Forster: ‘‘ Quite dis- 
miss from your mind any reference what- 
ever to present circumstances at home. 
Nothing can put them right, until we are 
all dead and buried and risen. It is not 
with me a matter of will, or trial, or suf- 
ferance, or good humor, or making the 


best of it, or making the worst of it, any 


longer. It is all despairingly over. Have 
no lingering hope of or for me, in this 
A dismal failure has to be 
The form- 
al separation occurred in May, 1858. 


association. 


} 


borne, and there an end.’’ 


‘* Henceforward,”’ says Forster, ‘‘he and 
The eldest 


went with his mother, Dickens at once 


P : : } 
his wife dwelt apart. 


son 
giving effect to her expressed wish in 
this respect; and the 


mained 


other lren re- 
himself, their 
with Mrs. Dickens being left entirely to 
themselves. 

If we read Dickens’s 
Forster in 


with intercourse 


confessions to 
connection with numerous 
passages in David Copperfield, Bleak 
House, and Little Dorrit, we have little 
trouble in deciding that the cause of the 
separation between husband and wife 
was “ incompatibility ” of disposition and 
character. It will be remembered that 


Miss Martineau, 


biography of her friend, speaks of his 


after reading Forster’s 
“hysterical restlessness” as something 
which must have been “ terribly wearing 
From this we are led to 
suppose that Mrs. Dickens, 
Mr. Dickens, 


that each would be happier by living 


to his wife.” 
no less than 
had reasons for believing 


apart from the other; and the separa- 
tion of a 
agreement. There was no evidence pre- 


itself was the result mutual 
sented at the time, and no evidence has 
since been brought forward, that the hus- 
band was guilty of that crime which, in 
England, is vaguely indicated in the 
phrase of “keeping two establishments.” 
There was nothing in the case which 
could have justified a suit for divorce, 
on the part of either husband or wife. 
Forster, who was the friend of both, had 
exerted all his influence to prevent the 
separation; and, when his endeavors 
proved fruitless, he declared it to be an 
‘¢ arrangement of a strictly private nat- 
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ure,’’ and ‘‘ that no decent person could 
have had excuse for regarding it in any 
other lisht.’’ But the fact was that, as 
soon as the ‘‘arrangvement’’ was known, 
persons who would have been shocked at 
not being classed among decent people 
began at once to circulate rumors invent- 
ed by indecent persons as to the true 
Now Dickens 


was known wherever the English 


cause of the separation. 
lan- 
cuage was read, and it therefore took but 
a very short time to make a world-wide 
scandal out of this “ strictly private” af- 
fair. In India, Australia, and the Unit- 
ed States, as well as in Great Britain, 
the news was industriously circulated 
that the great 


romancer, whose special 
distinction it was that he had shed new 
consecrations around the fireside and the 
home, was a hypocrite and an adulterer, 
who had imposed on the public by a 
Pecksniffian pretension to sentiments of 
purity and honor which his conduct be- 
lic d. 
circumstantial, they became a matter of 
wonder for a fortnight or a month, and 


As the lies were in some degree 


were then consigned to the social cutters 
from which such lies commonly originate. 
Burke speaks somewhere of those occa- 
sions which furnish delicious opportuni- 
ties for ‘‘ low, sordid, ungenerous, and 
reptile souls to swell with their hoarded 
poisons;’’ and the moment that Dickens’s 
separation from his wife was known, such 
creatures began to distribute their poi- 
sonous gossip through the whole commu- 
nity of Dickens’s readers. The present 
writer clearly remembers with what a 
shock of painful surprise he first heard 
a circumstantial statement of these hor- 
rible calumnies, and how eager he was for 
Forster, 
in his biography, thinks that Dickens 
made a mistake in printing in Household 


an authoritative denial of them. 


Words his reply to these aspersions; but 
Dickens knew, as bya sort of subtle free- 
masonry, that his readers all over the 
of the 


would demand some explanation. 


seandal, and 
As he 


was on the point of appearing in person 


world would hear 


before the public as a reader, it was spe- 
cially important that his audiences should 
know that he did not submit to the im- 


putation of being a heartless adulterer 
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without a sturdy protest. The addition- 
al ‘* private letter,’’ given to Mr. Arthur 
Smith ‘‘ as 
false 
lished 
He 


the 


an authority for correction of 


rumors and scandals,’’ was pub- 


against his wish and intention. 
always referred to it afterwards as 
‘** violated letter.’’ 

In the communication printed in House- 


hold Words, 


the libels on him did not compel him to 


Dickens says little which 
say. The periodical itself might have 
been banished from all respectable fam- 
ilies, had its editor, by his silence, given 
a kind of sanction to the calumnies noised 
about him. The calumnies, to be sure, 
were the creations of that body of scan- 
dal-monger 

as ‘‘ intermediate lin 
the baboon; ’”’ ll, in his case, they 
were calculated to have a pernicious ef- 
fect on his reputation and popularity; for 
he had, by his works, domesticated him- 
self as a member of the countless fami- 
lies that rejoiced in his genius, and an 
indelible stain fixed on his domestic char- 
acter would have closed against him the 


loors which had previously gladly opened 
to receive him as an ever welcome ideal 
ruest. The tone of the letter in which 
he made his direct communication with 
the public was that of a wronged man, 
suffering under partially suppressed im- 
and moral 
trouble of 
mine,”’ he says, ‘‘ of long standing, on 
no further remark 
than that it claims to be respected, as 


moral irritation 


Some 


pulses of 


wrath. ‘ domestic 


which I will ma 
being of a sacredly private nature, has 
lately been brought to an arrangement 
which involves no anger or ill-will of any 
kind, and the whole origin, progress, and 
surrounding circumstances of which have 
ven throuchout within the knowledge of 
my children. It is amicably composed, 
and its details have now but to be for- 
By 


some means, arising out of wickedness, or 


gotten by those concerned in it. 


out of folly, or out of inconceivable wild 
chance, or out of all three, this trouble 
has been made the occasion of misrepre- 
sentations most grossly false, most mon- 
strous, and most cruel, —involving not 
only me, but innocent persons dear to 
my heart, and innocent persons of whom 
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I have no knowledge, if, indeed, they 
have any existence. —and so widely 
spread, that I doubt that if one reader 
in a thousand will peruse these lines, by 
whom some touch of the breath of these 
slanderers will not have passed, like an 
unwholesome air. Those who know me 
and my nature need no assurance under 
my hand that such calumnies are as ir- 
reconcilable with me as they are, in their 
frantic incoherence, with one another. 
But there is a great multitude who know 
me through my writings, and who do not 
know me otherwise; and I cannot bear 
that one of them should be left in doubt, 
or hazard of doubt, through my poorly 
shrinking from taking the unusual means 
to which I now resort, of circulating the 
truth. I most solemnly declare, then, — 
and this I do both in my own name and 
in my wife’s name, — that all the lately 
whispered rumors touching the trouble 
at which I have glanced are abominably 
false; and that whosoever repeats one 
of them, after this denial, will lie as will- 
fully and as foully as it is possible for 
any false witness to lie, before heaven 
and earth.’’ 

All this was thoroughly manly, reso- 
lute, and noble. There was no refer- 
ence to the interior, the real causes of 
discontent between the husband and 
wife, such as were stated in the private 
letters (from which we have already 
largely quoted) of Dickens to Forster. 
But Dickens conceived that something 
further must his 
Arthur Smith was the 


be done to vindicate 
character. Ir. 
person selected to be the business man- 
ager of his public readings; and he wrote 
to him an elaborate, half-defiant, half- 
apologetic letter, containing the private 
reasons which led to his separation from 
Mrs. Dickens. This letter was accom- 
panied with a note to this effect: ‘+ You 
have not only my full permission to show 
this, but I beg you to show it to any one 
who wishes to do me right, or to any one 
who has been 


misled into doing me 


wrong.’’ Mr. Smith not only showed it 
to individuals whose false impressions he 
desired to correct, but gave a copy of it 
to the London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, in which paper it was 
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published in full, and thence made the 
tour of the world. Such letters, indeed, 
written to be shown to this person and 
that, but not to be published, ever end 
in getting into print. Rufus Choate, in 
a whig speech delivered during the ex- 
cited period when Polk was a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States, 
had occasion to quote almost the whole 
of a private letter signed by prominent 
antislavery democrats, which had been 
‘* surreptitiously ’’ published in a New 
York journal. When he had completed 
the reading of it he affected to be sud- 
denly startled, and, holding the news- 
paper up before the eyes of the immense 
audience, he added, with an inimitable 
look of mock 3y the way, 
gentlemen, I find that this document is 
marked ‘ private and confidential,’ and 
such, I trust, you will all consider it!’’ 
So it may be said in regard to Dickens’s 
‘¢ violated ’’ letter to Arthur Smith, that 
it contained information which invited 
violation, and which was sure to fall 
into the hands of some one who would 
violate it. 


eravity: * 


Before commenting on this letter it is 
but just to reprint it. 


Lonpon, W. E., Tavistock Houser, Tavt- } 
STOCK SQuaRE, Tuesday, May 25, 1858. j 
To SmirH, Esq.: Mrs. 

Dickens and I have lived unhappily to- 

gether for many years. 


ARTHUR 


Hardly any one 
who has known us intimately can fail to 
have known that we are, in all respects 
of character and temperament, wonder- 
fully unsuited to each other. I suppose 
that no two people, not vicious in them- 
selves, ever were joined together who 
had a greater difficulty in understanding 
one another, or who had less in common. 
An attached woman servant (more friend 
to both of us than a servant), who lived 
with us sixteen years, and is now mar- 
ried, and who was and still is in Mrs. 
Dickens’s confidence and mine, who had 
the closest familiar experience of this 
unhappiness in London, in the coun- 
try, in France, in Italy, wherever we 
have been, year after year, month after 
month, week after week, day after day, 
will bear testimony to this. 
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Nothing has, on many occasions, stood 
between us and a separation but Mrs. 
Dickens’s sister, Georgina Hogarth. 
From the age of fifteen she has devoted 
herself to our house and our children. 
She has been their playmate, nurse, in- 
structress, friend, protectress, adviser, 
companion. In the manly considera- 
tion towards Mrs. Dickens which I owe 
to my wife, I will only remark of her 
that the peculiarity of her character has 
thrown all the children on some one else. 
I do not know —I cannot by any stretch 
of fancy imagine — what would have be- 
come of them but for this aunt, who has 
grown up with them, to whom they are 
devoted, and who has sacrificed the best 
part of her youth and life to them. 

She has remonstrated, reasoned, suf- 
fered, and toiled, and came again to 
prevent a separation between Mrs. Dick- 
ens andme. Mrs. Dickens has often ex- 
pressed to her her sense of her affec- 
tionate care and devotion in the house — 
never more strongly than within the last 
twelve months. 

For some years past Mrs. Dickens 
has been in the habit of representing to 
me that it would be better for her to go 
away and live apart; that her always in- 
creasing estrangement was due to a men- 
tal disorder under which she sometimes 
labors; more, that she felt herself unfit 
for the life she had to lead, as my wife, 
and that she would be better far away. 
I have uniformly replied that she must 
bear our misfortune, and ficht the ficht 
out to the end; that the children were 
the first consideration; and that I feared 
they must bind us together in ‘‘ appear- 
ance.’’ 

At leneth, within these three weeks, 
it was suggested to me by Forster that, 
even for their sakes, it would surely be 
better to reconstruct and rearrange their 
unhappy home. I empowered him to 
treat with Mrs. Dickens, as the friend 
of both of us for one and twenty years. 
Mrs. Dickens wished to add, on her part, 
Mark Lemon, and did so. On Saturday 
last Lemon wrote to Forster that Mrs. 
Dickens ‘ gratefully and thankfully ac- 
cepted ’’ the terms I proposed to her. 
Of the pecuniary part of them I will 
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only say that I believe they are as gen- 
erous as if Mrs. Dickens were a lady 
of distinction and I a man of fortune. 
The remaining parts of them are easily 
described: my eldest boy to live with 
Mrs. Dickens and to take care of her; 
my eldest girl to keep my house; both 
my girls and all my children, but the 
eldest son, to live with me in the contin- 
ued companionship of their aunt Geor- 
gina, for whom they have all the 
affection that 


people, 


ten- 


derest I have ever seen 
has a 


higher claim (as I have often declared, 


among young and who 
for many years) upon my affection, re- 
spect, and gratitude than anybody in 
this world. 

I hope that no one who may become 
acquainted with what I write here can 
possibly be so cruel and unjust as to put 
any misconstruction on our separation, 
so far. My elder children all understand 
it perfectly, and all accept it as inevi- 
table. 

There is not a shadow of doubt or con- 
cealment among us. My eldest son and 
I are one as to it all. 

Two wicked persons, who should have 
spoken very differently of me, in consid- 
eration of earnest respect and gratitude, 
have (as I am told, and indeed to my 
personal knowledge) coupled with this 
separation the name of a young lady for 
whom I have a great attachment and re- 
gard. I will not repeat her name, —I 
honor it too much. Upon my soul and 
honor there is not on this earth a more 
virtuous and spotless creature than that 
young lady. I know her to be innocent 
and pure, and as good as my own dear 
dauchters. 

Further, I am quite sure that Mrs. 
Dickens, having received this assurance 
from me, must now believe it, in the re- 
spect I know her to have for me, and in 
the perfect confidence I know her in her 
better moments to repose in my truthful- 
ness. 

On this head, again, there is not a 
shadow of doubt or concealment between 
my children and me. All is open and 
plain among us, as though we were 
brothers and sisters. They are perfect- 
ly certain that I would not deceive them, 
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and the confidence among us is without 
a fear. C. D. 


The essential wrong committed in this 
letter consisted not so much in its pub- 
lication as in its composition. The mut- 
ual agreement between the parties to 
the separation proceeded on the round 
that there should be no statement of the 
reasons for the separation. That agree- 
ment was practically broken by Dickens 
when he placed such a garrulous and 
querulous letter in the hands of Mr. Ar- 
thur Smith, to be ‘*shown’’ to persons 
who credited the current rumors against 
his character. In defending himself he 
assails his wife. He gives the reasons 
why he can no longer live with her! 
One naturally asks for the reasons why 
with him. There was 


no guilt on either side; but Mrs. Dick- 


ens, 


she cannot live 
had she chosen to reply, might 
doubtless have shown that, as a family 
he 
and disposition which, from her point 
of view, were as repugnant to domestic 
happiness and harmony as any which, 


man, developed qualities of temper 


from his point of 
make her 


tory, repellent wife. 


view, appeared to 
an unsympathetic, unsatisfac- 
The 
ter should have rested on the original 
but if 


into details, the 


whole mat- 


statement of 


the 


‘ incompatibility ; ”’ 
husband entered 
wife would have been justified in follow- 


From Mrs. Dickens, 


however, prot eeded no word of 


ing his example. 
remon- 
strance and complaint; yet, by submit- 
im- 
let- 
ter, she placed him unavoidably in a po- 


ting to the imputations conveyed or 
plied in her husband’s unfortunate 


sition repugnant to the feelings of a gen- 
Without any 
purpose, he was heedlessly 


tleman and man of honor. 
malicious 
impelled, by the atrocity of the libels 
against himself, into making explana- 
tions which injured her in public estima- 
tion; and her silence must have self- 
convicted him, when the heat and irrita- 
tion of the hour had passed away, of a 
violation of that sense of chivalry to- 
wards women which was as much a per- 
manent sentiment of his heart as it was 
In 
truth, the circumstances connected with 


a constant inspiration of his genius. 
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his separation from his wife exhibited 
Dickens in his most ungenial and un- 
amiable mood. The same force of will 
which made so effective all his good 
qualities, both of disposition and of gen- 
ius, was subject at times to strange fits 
of willfulness, when he became altogeth- 
er unmanageable and defiant of external 
control, even of that control which the 
love, the reason, and the prudence of 
his nearest and d¢ 
to bear 


irest friends broucht 
on his headlong self-assertion. 
Against the admonitions of Forster, to 
whom he opened his heart, he persisted 
in pushing his domestic discontents to 
the point ot 
until the 


separating from his wife; 
scandals arising from that 


were forced on 


and, 


act his attention, he 


thought the public would not trouble it- 
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self with his domestic concerns. Up to 
this point he had earried out his will 
freely; the reaction against him was ter- 
rible, but it only stimulated his combat- 


iveness; his combativeness intensified his 
will into self-will; and the result was 
the letter to Mr. Arthur Smith, in which 
he forgot the rights of his wife in em- 
phasizing his own. The whole thing 
is a wretched episode in Dickens’s life; 
but we must still remember that it was 


an aberration of character, and 


not an 
example of its normal and healthy exer- 


cise. For years after this unfortunate 
event, as for years before it, Dickens 
showed that his character was sound at 
the core. He was betrayed into injus- 
tice by the perversion of qualities excel- 
lent in themselves. 


Edwin P. Whipple. 





THE 


OnE evening, as I was visiting some 
London, the 
turned upon Americanisms of speech. | 
said that Ame 
ly archaic or provincial English expres- 


friends in conversation 


icanisms were veneral- 


sions, which had become conspicuous in 


America remained ob- 


secure, or perhaps had been lost, in En- 


while they had 


gland. In illustration of this I quoted 
*¢ fall? ir 
‘* carden-sass,”’ 
‘* let it slide,’’ and other examples from 
Mr. Lowell’s learned introduction to the 
second series of The Biglow Papers. Ex- 


and 
and ‘* right away,’’ and 


the sense of ‘* autumn,’’ 


amples of this sort go to show that it is 
very hard to get back to the beginning 
of any word, phrase, or linguistic usage. 
It is very unsafe to pronounce any queer 
word or phrase a new coinage, because 
you are pretty sure to find, if you look 
into the matter, that it has been used 
somewhere or other from time immemo- 
rial. But, I added, there is certainly 
one American word, which has cropped 
that we may 
reasonably regard as a new coinage, and 


out within a few years, 
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that word is ‘‘skedaddle.’’ It is a ri- 
diculous but graphic word which came 
during our * late 


into general use un- 


pleasantness,’’ and means to run away, 
or to be routed and scattered in fight. A 
good many college boys went to the war, 
and although they did n’t usually carry 
Sanskrit dictionaries in their knapsacks, 
like the German soldiers of 1870, they 
at least knew a little bit of Greek, and 
more than one of them could no doubt 
have told you that skedannumi means to 
scatter, and also to be scattered, to dis- 
take to flight. Now 
what can be more natural — to talk after 


perse, to ‘* put ’’ or 


the manner of the Cox school of mytholo- 
cists — what can be more natural than 
to suppose that some ingenious student- 
soldier converted skedannumi into ske- 
daddle, thereby taking away its learned 
and ponderous sound and giving it a ver- 
nacular twist which made it tickle peo- 
ple’s ears, and thus gave it currency. 
So here at least it is fair to suppose that 
we may have a word of American coin- 
age, especially as in Halliwell’s Diction- 
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aw 


ary of Archaic and Provincial Words 
skedaddle does not appear, and nowhere 
else have I found any trace of it in En- 
gland. Thus I argued, with some show 
of a priori confidence. But my English 
friends lost no time in upsetting my hy- 
pothesis. ‘‘ Why,’’ they exclaimed, ‘* we 
used to live in Lancashire, and heard 
skedaddle every day of our lives. It 
means to scatter, or drop in a scatter- 


ing way. If you run with a basket of 


potatoes or apples, and keep spilling 
some of them in an irregular way along 
the path, you are said to skedaddle 
them. Or if you carry a tumbler full of 
milk up-stairs, and what De Quincey 
‘ titubation’ of 


would call the your gait 


causes a row of drops of milk on the 
stair-carpet to mark your upward course 
and awaken the ire of the housekeepe r, 
you are said to have skedaddled the 
milk. 
This 


language, 


seemed to be conclusive. In 
at any rate, there is nothing 


Evidently the Har- 


vard student in the army of the Potomac 


new under the sun. 


did not introduce the word skedaddle. 
It was a provincial English word, and 
probably dragged out an obscure exist- 
ence in some corner of our vast country 
till the time when somebody applied it 
in a pat or appropriate way that solicit- 
ed general attention, and then the word 
Whether the word, as 
traditionally used in England, is in any 


became famous. 


way connected with skedannumi or not 
is a more difficult question. The simi- 
larity of sound is enticing to theorists, 
no doubt. But Grimm’s Law has abun- 
dantly shown that conclusions crudely 
based on such similarities are very apt 

An English word that 
is really akin to a Greek work ought not 
to resemble it 


to be fallacious. 


so closely as skedaddle 
resembles skedannumi. Such a resem- 
blance, if not purely accidental, would 
indicate borrowing from one language 
by the other. We get no help from 
the dictionaries, which until lately have 
paid too exclusive respect to the talk 
of learned and aristocratic folk, and so 
have ignored such humble words. I 
wonder if some Lancashire schoolmas- 
ter long ago can have played the part 
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which I inconsiderately assigned to the 
Harvard student. 

The little ways in which linguistic dif- 
ferences grow up are certainly very in- 
It is not at all likely that the 
creat English lancuage will ever get sub- 
divided into an English and an Amer- 
ican language. 


teresting. 


National intercommun- 
The diver- 
sification of lancuages was the result of 


ion is too strong for that. 
barbaric isolation of communities, and 
nowadays all circumstances tend to make 
some one form of language predominant 
and permanent, as generally useful to all 
sorts of people. The probable perma- 
nence and predominance of the English 
lancuage, under such conditions, is too 
obvious to require much comment or elu- 
cidation. But, considering the streneth 
of this conservative tendency in modern 
lancuage, it is interesting to note how 
the old disposition toward diversity will 
now and then crop out. Take the words 
relating to travel by rail. In England 
a bageage-car is 
a depot is a ** sta- 
is a ‘« booking- 
your valise is a ‘* portmanteau,’’ 


a car is a ‘* carriage,’ 
a ‘* luggage-van,’’ 
tion,’’ a 
office,”’ 


ticket - office 


the track is 
> and 


and your trunk a ‘‘ box;’’ 


described as the ‘ lines,’ switches 
are ‘‘ facing -points;’’ the engineer is 
the ‘‘driver,’’ the fireman is the ‘ sto- 
ker,”’ guard.”’ 


Pretty much the only word common to 


and the conductor is the ‘‘ 


England and America is the word train, 


but a over there a 


When you leave the 


freight - train is 
** soods - train.’ 
train to go to your hotel, you take not a 
hack but a ‘‘ cab;’’ or, if you are haunt- 
ed by the demon of economy, you go by 
the ‘‘tramway,’’ but not by the horse- 
ears. Here is a curious group of differ- 
ences, and it is out of an accumulation 
of just such differences that distinct lan- 
guages have hitherto arisen, though no 
such outward result seems to be prob- 
able in this case. When the German 
calls a table a ‘‘dish’’ (tisch), 
probably ‘‘a place on which to put 


meaning 
things,’’ the diversity of usage is no 
greater in the start than the diversities 
just mentioned between English and 
American railroad terminology. It seems 
odd to call a table a dish; but when you 
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get to your hotel in England, you will 
find that a pitcher is supposed to mean 
a ‘* pail,’’ while the pitcher on the din- 
”? and that on 
the wash-stand is known as an ‘‘ ewer.’’ 


ing-table is called a ‘+ jug, 


One evening, when talking with the same 
English friends who instructed me about 
skedaddle, I remarked that I never could 
make head or tail of the constellations 
in the heavens, except in the case of the 
‘*Dipper.’’ ‘* Orion,’’ I said, ‘* does n’t 
look like anybody, but of course you will 
admit that th Dipper does look like a 
Blank was my astonishment 

at the re ply, " & 
foundations of all real- 
ity were slipping out from under me. A 
! of which my boyish thirst 


dipper! out 


dipper.’”’ 
‘¢ What is a dipper? 


*o ay 
seemed as if the 


had so often been assuaged, — and here 
were people with whom I could talk by 
the hour about Locke and Berkeley and 
Hume, who didn’t know after all what 
a dipper was! When I tried to explain, 
the result was, a ladle; we 
At best, how- 
an approximation; and 
when I afterwards escorted my English 
friends through a woodland road in Mas- 
sachusetts, and gave them to drink of 
the clear crystal water out of a tin dip- 
per, it appeared that not only the words 
but the things vary; that is, they don’t 
have dippers, strictly so called, in En- 
gland. 


‘ Oh, yes! 
39 


understand, — a ladle. 
ever, this was but 


—If your attention was drawn lately 
to a rumor that the play of Les Dani- 
cheffs was not written by Newski and 
Dumas, but by an American, you must 
have been struck with the sudden change 
of tone which, in spite of attempts at 
concealment, this report caused among 
admirers of the piece. I myself think it 
is only to be expected that people should 
look at such a composition very differ- 
ently if it were found to come from an 
American. If Les Danicheffs should be 
produced to-day as a new creation by a 
playwright native to the United States, 
I don’t believe he would find many man- 
agers willing to venture on playing it 
unless under a French discuise. The 
plot is thoroughly coarse; but the coarse- 
ness is of a kind which, when skillfully 
coated with sentiment and offered from 
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a source having traditional authority, 
will be readily accepted by most classes 
of society as zsthetically defensible. Yet 
what can be more painful and unpleas- 
ant — view it from as pure a stand- 
point as you will—than a story which 
turns upon the question, for some time 
left unsettled, whether or not the forced 
marriage of a lovely girl with a man re- 
pugnant to her has been consummated ? 
This is a point which involves elements 
too sacred for such a wanton use as mere- 
ly to excite curiosity and suspense in a 
theatre full of all sorts of people. I do 
not know how the text of the original 
reads, but even if we grant that the plot 
in its main lines is to be tolerated, noth- 
ing can excuse the stupid boldness of 
Danicheff, 
she has married Osip and Anna, enjoin 
upon Osip that he shall send her news 


having the Countess when 


of a christening as soon as possible. 
When I happened to see the play, I 
could not help noticing the involuntary 
murmur and recoil of diseust at this, on 
the part of the audience; and then I 
inwardly congratulated myself that no 
American, after all, would have been al- 
lowed to foist such cold indecency upon 
the public. There was one splendid 
passage, however, that between young 
Danicheff and his infamous mother, in 
the second act. Here one was almost 
ready to pardon the whole repellant fic- 
tion, out of regard for the magnificent 
indignation of the count’s reproaches. 
Here, at least, was a momentary triumph 
of honesty and manliness. But what 
happened after that? We heard noth- 
ing more of honest denunciation, noth- 
ing of any punishment or shame for the 
hideous countess. ‘The son became du- 
tiful and polite again; everything ran 
smoothly with the mother. The only 
other trace of superiority to the low lev- 
el of the situation was in the highly dis- 
agreeable renunciation and mawkish sen- 
timentality of Osip’s réle. In what way 
is one bettered by the upshot of the en- 
tire drama? I did not find myself in any 
way exalted, or my perceptions stimu- 
lated, by the affair. I did not even 
think I had been satisfactorily treated 


in respect of mere analysis of ‘character. 


. 
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The piece left me material for discussion 
better than I; 
and I may be told that the fact of my 


with those who liked it 


strenuous dislike to it is testimony suffi- 


cient to its strencth. To that I assent; 


but it is so easy to secure ‘‘ streneth”’ 


by invading regions more prope rly left 


to silence and reflection that I consider 
this sort of achievement an essentially 
feeble one, from even a simply artistic 
point of view. Eve ry one — especially 
the New York 
theatrical critics — would agree with me 
if Les 


of one of our countrymen. 


those masters of satire, 
Danicheffs were really the work 
Why should 
we not stop this system of using canons 
of art for French and Russian writers 
which we deny to American or Encelish ? 


A double 


as in the currency 


standard is as bad in criticism 


— The paper on the sagacity of ani- 
mals, in the February Atlantic, by Mr. 
Taylor, recalls a number of similar inci- 
dents which have come under my person- 
al observation, one of which is so rare — 
in fact I have never met any one who has 
seen the like —that it may be of interest 
to your readers. It is generally supposed 
that cats, and indeed 


low the pursuits for which they were in- 


all animals, fol- 


tended by nature wholly by instinct, un- 


instruction; but the following 


aided by 


circumstance would seem to indicate a 
certain decree of rudimentary education 
which each individual must acquire be- 


fore its parents turn it adrift to prowl 
and prey through this vale of tears. I 
the time in a Boston bark, 


and we were bound homeward in ballast. 


was sailing at 


This gave the rats more room, and our 
cat was able now and then to bag one of 
the more daring or incautious rodents. 


At the outset of the voyage she had a 
litter of kittens, which in time became 
very playful and afforded much enter- 
tainment to the ship’s company. But 
their school-hours and the more serious 
things of life were approaching for them. 
One calm evening, after sundown, it be- 
ine in the dog-watches and all hands 
on deck, and the four kittens sporting 
famously, scurrying around the hatches 
and among the coils nicely hanging on 
the belaying-pins, the mother pussy ap- 
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peared on the scene with a huge rat be- 
tween her jaws, and, with a serious as- 
pect and a low growl which seemed to 
say the hour for trifling was over and the 
time for business had arrived, marched 
across the ship and deposited the rat 
The 
kittens immediately stopped their sport 
and with a half-frightened, 


in a dazed condition on the deck. 


half-curious 
air gathered around their mother, who 
had retreated several yards from the rat. 
She then began to growl and purr in a 
manner alternately threatening and en- 
couraging, and the startled and very un- 
the 
that they perfectly well understood her 


comfortable look of kittens showed 


meaning; indeed, one of them tried to 
back out altogether, but was decisively 
} 


arrested by a smart rap from the ma- 


ternal paw. In the mean time the rat 


began to come out of his stupor, and the 
old cat darted up to it and stunned it 
Then 
she pushed one of them towards the rat. 
The kitten the 
mother caught it, eave it a sound drub- 
and turned it towards the rat 


again. returning to the kittens 


started and ran away; 


bing, again. 

This time, awed by parental authority, 

the poor kitten ventured to approach a 
I 

rhe mother, 

this enough for the first time, 


little the rat. 


deeming 


nearer to 


then gave the same lesson to the others 
the last one, warned from ob- 


serving the experience of the rest, did 


in turn; 
not wait to be turned over ahd thrashed, 
but went up with some boldness quite 
near tothe rat. This part of the lesson 
being over, the old cat proceeded next 
to enforce her maxims by example, and 
unmercifully knocked the rat about and 
played with it, while the four kittens 
gravely sat together in a solemn group 

When the 
recess was announce d they all scampered 
tails and backs 
mischief in their 


and gave close attention. 
off in the wildest glee, 


up, and unbounded 
comical eyes. 

—I am not much disturbed by Mr. 
Richard Grant White’s Three Periods 
of Music, in the June Galaxy, for the 
people who can be influenced by it must 
be so hopelessly lacking in real compre 
hension of art that it is hardly impor- 


tant what opinions they hold. At the 
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same time, when a writer so well known 
attempts to make an entire theory of 
musical development conform to a cari- 
cature in Punch which happened to take 
his fancy, it is worth while to point out 
his mistakes. To begin with, in fixing 
the date at which modern music com- 
mences, Mr. White gives us Orlandus 
Lassus as the type of the completed 
medieval school, and Palestrina as the 
beginner of the modern style; whereas 
close students of musical history know 
that Orlandus Lassus was so much more 
an innovator that it he and not 
Palestrina who first used chromatic mel- 


was 


ody and ended compositions by means of 
the major third. 


Again, without disput- 
ing Mozart’s superiority to Haydn, one 
Mr. White’s treat- 
recall the fact that 
out of Mozart’s forty symphonies only 


may still, in view of 


ment ot the latter, 
four survive, while among the one hun- 
dred and eighteen that Haydn wrote fif- 
teen or twenty are still performed. But 
the chief technical absurdity of this crit- 
ic’s position is his claim that about half 
a century ago ‘‘ beauty of form began 
to be disreearded in favor of finish and 
brillianey of execution,’’ and that ‘‘ this 
was brought about in great measure by 
the improvement of the piano-forte and 
? The truth is 
that the grand piano was introduced in 


the extension of its seale.’ 


Beethoven’s time, and that without such 
a development of the piano his concertos 
and sonatas could have been written; 
and does Mr. White seriously undertake 
to say that Chopin, perhaps the chief 
illustrator of the poetry of perfected tone 
in this instrument, did not possess that 
‘* form of intrinsic absolute value ’’ (as 
apart from technical form) which the 
autocratic essayist speaks of with such 
comprehension? The mere expansion of 
power in the instrument, since Beetho- 
ven, has given scope for new power in 
perform ince; but I cannot see why we 
should be misled, by hearing occasional 
noisy and insincere players, into suppos- 
ing that composers have been corrupted. 
There are just as many and indeed more 
people listening nowadays to beautiful 
music profoundly, earnestly, and beau- 
tifully performed, as in the days which 
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Mr. White looks back to with fond re- 
gret. We are called upon, it seems, to 
believe that emotional expression has 
abandoned, and that since Von 
Weber ‘‘there has been a blank in the 
annals of music of the higher kind,’’ re- 
lieved only by Schubert and Mendels- 
sohn. But, if 
one 


been 


Schumann 
the 
range of emotional expression has been 
extended. Mr. White says Schumann 
could not create a melody. 
vet Du bist 


movements of some of the symphonies, 


one looks at 


alone eannot fail to see how 


Does he for- 
wie eine Blume, the slow 
the spontaneous and charming melodies 
of the Kinder-Album? Mr. White does 
not find enduring and helpful beauty in 
Schumann: other people, quite as sound 
Mr. White is like the crit- 
ics who rejected Beethoven because they 
Schu- 
mann, Wagner, and various later men, 
such as Raff, Rheinberger, Bralims, and 


in taste, do. 
were listening for something else. 
Gade have shown new pathis in creation, 


as Mr. White cannot see whither 
these lead, he says the guides are non- 


and 
creative. His own favorite, Mozart, was 
treated in a similar fashion for a time; 
but as our generation is more tolerant 
and of quicker apprehension than the 
one to which Mr. White belongs in spirit, 
the recent composers need no champion. 
They are already recognized. Meanwhile 
the present deplorable state of things, 
Mr. White thinks, cannot be bettered by 
endeavor, but only by genius ‘‘ when 
brought into contact with the power of 
appreciating genius,’’ — whatever that 
may mean. Moreover, genius is not to 
know what it is about, and must be “ ever 
ignorant of its tendency,”’ ete. Ido not 
find that Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, 
were ignorant of their tendency, if I ex- 
amine their lives; and will Mr. Grant tell 
me what art is, that man, who created it, 
must not try to elevate it or enlarge it? 
df I understand his lancuage, it seems 
that art is held by him to be something 
helplessly produced by persons ignorant 
of their aim, none of whom can even ap- 
preciate ‘*the highest things in art,’’ 
This 
is a little confusing, and excites skepti- 
cism. 


unless he ‘‘ remain an amateur.’’ 
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— The maker of stories must some- 
times have to ask himself, at least in the 
early stages of his career, what it is that 
constitutes an interesting character. He 
would like to reduce to a theory the kind 
of instinct he has about it. He is a man, 
and, if rightly constituted, ought to think 
nothing human uninteresting; yet it is 
certain that he puts into his note-books 
some matters as suitable for his literary 
purposes, and rejects others. In looking 
over a list of people I had set down as 
possible material from which to draft a 
set of characters for a piece intended to 
depict, among other things, the social 
life of an interesting community, I asked 
myself the question. The answer seemed 
to me to be some such analysis as the 
following: — 

Characters are interesting and suita- 
ble for the novelist’s purpose either as 
(1) unusual characters, (2) typical char- 
acters, or (3) commonplace characters in 
unusual circumstances. 

The last division would be much the 
least. Circumstances alone would not 
save such characters to any great extent. 
Apart from the slight flurry of surprise 
their situations might occasion, they 
would not retain their hold upon our at- 
tention except by some strong or origi- 
nal traits in themselves. 

In the view which regards the novel 
as a social history, the second division, 
typical characters are of especial use. 
In this position a very commonplace per- 
son may have an interest which does not 
attach to him personally. Gradgrind— 
although he has too much individuality 
to be a satisfactory instance in point— 
is worth of attention and study, not sim- 
ply as Gradgrind, but as the represent- 
ative of the class to which he belongs. 
He is the type of a large class who feel, 
think, and talk in most respects as he 
does. 

But the great majority of the novel- 
ist’s personages will be drawn from the 


division named as unusual characters. 


There is for every society and every 


phase of it a certain average or level, 
monotonous to contemplate, which is rec- 
ognized as commonplace. It is made 
up of conventional views and practices, 
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not worked out for themselves by the 
subscribers to them, but accepted from 
various authorities. Inside of reasona- 
ble limitations a character is apt to be 
interesting as it departs from this level. 
Character is interesting in proportion as 
it is intense in feeling, reflective, strong, 
and original; character at the level sup- 
posed being rather unimpassioned, va- 
cant, weak, and conventional. The de- 
viation from the line may be both ways, 
up and down. Depravity as well as ex- 
cellence is interesting, but only in a true 
work of art, A fur- 
ther indulgence in its presentation or en- 
joyment of it is baleful and evidence of 
a depravity of taste, which if pampered 
would end in a destruction of capability 
to appreciate the hichest possibilities of 
literature. 


as a foil to virtue. 


A person in menial employments who 
is found to possess culture and fine sen- 
sibilities, a married into a 
fashionable social circle and having its 


seamstress 


prejudices to contend against, a lady in 
a haughty station, rather careless of it 
and considerate to those below her, or 
perhaps attached there by some tie, a 
lake-captain studying law in the inter- 
vals of his harassing duties, a returned 
convict endeavoring to retrieve the past, 
a good heart evil im- 
pulses, an apparently abandoned one 
moved by oC vod 


strug¢ling with 


impulses, —all these are 
interesting if they correspond in any de- 
gree to the unfamiliar and trying cireum- 
stances in which they are involved. A 
character which has done something re- 
markable, foucht a great battle, written 
a great book, is interesting in all its oth- 
er aspects, no matter how apparently 
Thackeray, in The New- 
comes, burlesques this sentiment a little. 
Speaking in the person of Pendennis, of 


commonplace. 


the vanished illusions of youth, he says: 
‘¢ There was once a time when the sun 
used to shine brighter than it appears to 
do in this latter half of the nineteenth 
century; when to know Thomp- 
son, who had written a magazine article, 
was an honor and a privilege; and to see 
Brown, the author of the last romance, 
in the flesh and actually walking in the 
park, with his umbrella and Mrs. Brown, 
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was an event remarkable and to the end 
of life to be perfectly remembered.”’ 

An idea of the commonplace level 
ought in some way to be conveyed in the 
novel. It is as indispensable to the re- 
lief of the truly interesting characters 
as the background is to the striking fig- 
ures of a picture. 
of interest due to each 


seems, 


The measure 


character other things being 
equal, to depend, both in novels and out 
of them, upon the loftiness of its ideal. 
Success in its aspirations is not a neces- 
sary concomitant. The pathos of fail- 
ure after a brave effort is often 
more interesting. 


even 


While some remove from the common- 
place is necessary to make good literary 
material of a character, it is not certain 
that there is any such restriction as to 
incidents. Unusual incidents are more 
likely to be the worst rather than the 
best. This is a question of treatment 
and of genius. A author makes 
more of his hero eating his breakfast of 
beefsteak and potatoes than a bungler of 


true 


his sealing precipices to rescue Angelina 
from brigands. ‘The question of genius, 
indeed, when one thinks of it, modifies 
the definition of the commonplace to 
such an extent that it is hardly safe to 
assert that there is any material not fit 
for literary use. The genius sees deep- 
er than his fellows, and what is trite and 
wearisome to the rest of us may be full 
of hidden meanings to him. He can 
arouse the intensest interest in the fort- 
unes of John Smith, the corner grocer, 
while the clumsy pretender will have Sir 
Vernon de Travers Beresford-Grosvenor 
left cold upon his hands. By the com- 
monplace I mean that which is recog- 
nized as such by common consent. With 
that I let my analysis stand. 

— Speaking of unintentional humor: 
Not long since I attended a concert at 
one of the many churches of one of the 
Middle States, and in addition to the 
music for which the programme called 
was treated to a look at the walls of the 
edifice. On one of them the words Now 
is the Accepted — were displayed over a 
clock; I would thou wert either — occu- 
pied a similar position in reference to a 
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thermometer. What say you to that brace 
of unique macaronics? Again: Robert 
Collyer told the touching story to a fellow 
lecturer, and he told it to me. After a 
lecture somewhere beyond the Mississip- 
pi, Mr. Collyer was approached by an 
alert young fellow who remarked that 
he hailed from a neighboring town and 
wished for a little advice about getting 
up a ‘*course.’? ‘* We have never had 
a course, but I think we can go it next 
year, and I want to ask you, Mr. Collyer, 
whom we ’d better have.’’ In response, 
Mr. Collyer kindly ran over the names 
of ten or a dozen of the eloquent gentle- 
men who at the time were going up and 
down the land instructing and entertain- 
ing the public. And among others he 
mentioned Emerson. ‘* Emerson? Em- 
queried the other. Mr. Coll- 
yer hastened to his relief with ‘‘ As I 
need not remind you, Mr. Emerson is 


erson? ”’ 


one of the foremost thinkers and philos- 
ophers of the country.” The projector 
of the lecture course thought a moment 
and then slowly said, not without a shade 
of anxiety upon his face, ‘‘ Well, I’ll 
put him on if you say so. I suppose that 
kind of people ought to be encouraged.’’ 

Once more: Down in—but I won’t 
mention the State — is a flourishing ed- 
ucational institution whose latest cata- 
logue I have just had the pleasure — I 
use the word advisedly — of looking over. 
Ex pede Herculem. Under the head 
of Prizes the public is informed that 
Misses and were respectively 
first and second best in True Modesty ; 
very clearly the style of girl that Cesar 
thought it becoming for Cesar to wed. 
But what about the other members of the 
class in this exquisite branch of study? 
It appears that the total attendance of 
young ladies at the institution is one hun- 
dred and seventy-five. It seemed to me 
as I read that I was brought face to face 
with one of those embarrassing cases in 
which not to be first — or an uncommon- 
ly good second — was to be nowhere; at 
least nowhere to speak of in the presence 
of Mrs. Boffin. 

— The community where I reside is in 
the neighborhood of remains ascribed to 
‘**the mound builders of the Mississippi 
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Valley.”’ 


archeological society to examine them. 


We have lately organized an 


There is not much room for expecting 
striking discoveries. A former state ge- 
ologist, a learned and painstaking man, 
now dead, opened most of the accessible 
mounds. The things he passed by seem 
to have been neglected for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, as the first experience of 
our soc iety goes to prove. 


It opened a 


formidable-looking mound about which 
there was evidence, from trees growing 
upon it, ete., that it had an age of sev- 
least. 


result was a skeleton, near the 


eral hundred years at The only 
surface, 
heartlessly recorded by the press as of 


the ordinary canis flavus or yellow dog 


variety, with indications of having had 


a prehistoric kettle tied to its tail. 

The archeologist may have a pleasure 
in his work apart from its results. He 
is an expression of the human tendency 
to look upon what is near and present as 
commonplace, and to invest the remote 
with a poetic haze. Any illusions he 


may indulge in cannot be brought up 
The labor 


is a gently stimulating mental exercise, 


standing against hard facts. 
like chess or conundrums. One hypoth- 
esis after another is proposed, discussed, 
and set aside upon reasonable considera- 
tions 
faction of 


The archeologist has the satis- 


knowing that, although the 


correct solution may never be arrived 
at, he is continually approaching it. He 
is just so much nearer by the rejection 
successive 
this, 


of being posted on what has been done 


of each untenable theory. 


Considering and the general use 
in the past, it may be that our society 
has reason enough for existing even if 
Yet I 
cannot help deferentially fe eling — about 
it and to kindred 
purposes — that its mental acumen might 


it make no original discoveries. 
some others devoted 
be better bestowed. The contents of the 
mounds, where they the 
best, are of a dreary, lumpish character. 


‘pan out’’ 
There is no Schliemanism about them; 
you find no gold bracelets or delight- 
fully They 


arrowheads, and 


tantalizing inscriptions. 
yield stone hatchets, 
pottery as formless as the specimens 


which it sometimes pleases a freak of 
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nature to fashion into a resemblance to 
human handiwork, and now and then a 
skeleton in a sitting posture, with a hole 
in its head, like an intimidated voter or 
the victim of a court-house disaster of 
On this side of the 
water the life now blooming upon the 


the present period. 
surface of the earth is as much more 
beautiful than that below it as a hya- 
cinth is than its bulbous root. 

In case it were possible to find out 
about the mound builders whatever we 
desired to would be the 
We would 


wish to be informed about their personal 


what 
kind of information sought? 


k now, 


appearance, their dwellings, their occu- 
pations, their habits, their aspirations. 
We endeavor to reconstruct the person- 
ality of the pipe smoker and the hatchet 
swinger from their resurrected imple- 
ments. Why would it not be as well to 
devote the same sort of attention to the 
man who is actually drawing upon his 
current date, and the 
one who is swinging his axe in the pine 


meerschaum of 
forests of the present? There is a cer- 
tain part of our lake-shore embankment 
which is being raised to the 

} 


grace. 


established 
The passer-by may at any time 
see protruding from it a bit of stove pipe, 
an old shoe, a sardine box, a two-tined 
fork, a piece of sheet-tin out of which 
muffin rings have been stamped, which 
shines brilliantly from a distance. If 
material showing human ingenuity and 
progress be wanted, there is more of it 
in this one bank than in all the prehistor- 
ic mounds of heathendom. Supposing I 
were to rake out yonde r well-bleached 
tooth-brush and take it down to the soci- 
ety’s rooms. Few of us could give at 
once more definite information abeut it 


had 


the gift 


than if it been found at Aztalan, 


vet would be ignominiously 


treated, —I know it woul 1, — simply 


because what particulars were lacking 
Hence it 


dilapidation and mystery 


could be supplied in a wi ek. 


follows that 
alone are not suflicient for the archzolo- 
gist; the mystery must be as nearly as 
possible impenetrable. Future genera- 
tions will dig the oyster cans and broken 
tea-cups out of this bank, and speculate 
as to what manner of men we were who 
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The labor would be 
ourselves knew more about 
it. Might we not aid them by a little 
forethought ? 


them there. 


easier if we 


put 


Might not, in short, each 
age be its own archeological society ? 
The kind of society I would propose, 
in case our association would consent to 
resolve itself into anything else, would 


be a sort of sociological society. Sociol- 


ogy may be called the archeology of the 


present. ‘Taking at its successive meet- 
ings some product of man’s invention, it 
would examine the status of its maker, 
his antecedents, education, hours of la- 
bor, rate of payment, his religious and 
political views, his relations in his fam- 
ily and socially, his personal and com- 
mercial ideal, how he lives and dies, the 
best and worst there is in him. Asa 
French author has of late made a study 
of A Patrician of Venice of 
teenth C ntury, so the society I have 
in mind could 
the 


the Six- 
make studies of the mer- 
manufacturer, the 
stevedore, the dry-goods cl rk, 
the ba rvact The 


benefit would be largely in contemplat- 


chant, farm la- 
borer, the 
-smasher of the period. 
ing life from so many different points of 
view. You have spoken from time to 


time of a training-school for novelists; 
the kind of 


material dealt in would be 
the same, and this might be a partial re- 
] 


alization of the idea. A serious objec- 


tion to the proj ct is its obvious imper- 


tinence. The object of such leisurely 
examination, in case he discovered it, 
would be apt to be resentful and profane 
and perhaps to stigmatize the associa- 
Poke Nose into other 
Pe ople’s Business Soc iety. Still it could 


} nfid tially “ranized: 
be confidentially organized; 


tion as a your 
and as sci- 
ence never paused before oppressive laws 
or malarious climates, it might not be 
called upon to do so before such an un- 
substantial a thine as a sentiment. 

—It will be a matter to regret if the 
permanent pedestal of the Halleck statue 
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in Central Park be made, as is doubtless 
intended, of the proportions of the tem- 
porary one upon which it now rests. It 
is too scanty and too high. The figure, 
with crossed legs, sits in an ordinary 
parlor chair, seven or eight feet above 
the ground. One hand, dropped at the 
poet’s side, holds a pencil; the other, a 
tablet; his head is thrown up sharply 
about him, 


among the shading foliage 


with the air of searching for an idea. 
The pose is theatrical and absurd. A 
Western photographer is said to have 
been nonplused by the request of a lady 
to take her with an expression as though 
she were writing a poem on the Centen- 


Mr. Wilson McDonald 


shrunk before so slight a problem, but 


nial. has not 


has intended to present the author of 
Marco Bozzaris in the very act. 
Bad as the attitude is, 


magnified by its elevation. 


its deft cts are 
The 


of the boots and the angular crossed legs 


soles 


are forced upon the spectator with a 
prominence excusable only in a_possi- 
ble statue of O’Leary or Bertha Schiller. 
It is the the 
floor, of a public man upon the platform, 


unfavorable effect, from 


very much exaggerated. 

It may be a finical point, but I doubt 
whether statues should sit down at all in 
public. It is not polite. They would 
not consider it deferential to the audi- 
ence who have come to see them, in the 
flesh; why should they in the bronze ? 
At least, if they do sit they should be so 
designed as to recognize the public and 
give it the most favorable opportunity 
for studying their features, these in a 
sitting statue being more important than 
in one standing, since in the case of the 
former there is nothing striking in the 
The Walter Scott, by Steel, in 
the neighborhood of Halleck, and sitting 
also, gives us an opportunity to study 
Let 
genial poet come down among us. 


outline. 


his noble countenance. our own 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 

GartH! is a story which badly thought about education, and 
treated in its serial publication, by being wise. His father, Cuthbert, is mad 
doled out in thimblefuls at a time through “T don’t pretend to be wiser t 
a great number of mon It deserves t ator, and i 
i “hil let 
' become 
terization and su ti refl in it, sar, str ; 1 full ed.” Mr. Haw- 


but the intricate narrative is al tful of thorne’s style, ir is creatly improved, 


entertainment \ Julian Hawthorn au rreeably ] ai with the bad 


tions. There 
ng which 
author, 


renuine 


1e of in- 

tonement 

s before 

ven Ga- 

mm man 

more, 

’ to cor- 
very mu 
Danvers i 


is mé 
bodiment 

have I 
> pattern 


All these 


family 


i nai ¢ i 
who love Dt letestati i ny yuubtless Mr. Julian Hawthor 
tongue, You t we il e th being compared an l contra 
surface, and so put me at my : but her; but not more so than his critics are of 
admirers misunderstand e, and torture he comparison forced upon them. 
me by probing after oinar rood u th h yu rif he would not 
relation can be of 5 ut utual be y imself with so much legendary 
Love is sugar, but hate is salt.” Thed matter. Though following the Seven Ga- 
velopment of Garth involves a good d f bles, as we have seen, he has made his tra- 
8 Gack. AMovd’. Br Juuss Maes dition so florid, and his reproduction of the 
thor of Bressant, Saxon Studies, ete ew I pa 
D. Appleton & Co. 1877. t 


in the present so obvious, that he comes 


s verge of destroying verisimilitude ; 
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e prototype of Garth nothing is 

ble than the probability, nay, 
uracy the story, and the per- 
‘keeping” of the scenery and 
a New 


md story than an Old England one; 


Garth is in this regard less 


rsons 


gwam of the oppressed Indian in 


Jrmshurst is like nothing in 
mixes an ill-timed lu- 


l, and 
| the 


the culmination of 
William Samuel Johnson! 
eratum for more than half 
Almost 

a man well entitled to speak 
such a work 


Ten years later 


ta 
sixty ago John 
ped that 
aration. 
“the bounden duty 
to provide a memoir of 
é same time describing 


1 


ent piety, profound 


beauty of per- 
justly the 
lived.’ 

, ete., with 
iam Ww. An- 
panegvric 
few 

ne more hon- 
nmonwealth than her first 
r our own genera- 

i \v are more 
with 
Fort- 


to the hands 


case 

is conte mporaries. 
ve fallen it 
lement and 
nabled him to use 

Dr. 


task is one 


experience 


upor 
upon 


jus 


7-1819) cov- 
a 
», dis- 


uring which t 


rican colonies became a pow- 


onnected Am«e 
ul nation The 
nt is the 

ym the 


stery of his own agency 
more interesting 
fact 

differed from those with 


that at the 
fore and afterwards. This 

e result of his early training. 
As the : 


divine 


of a very eminent Episcopalian 
Life 


pen), his opinion 


we have from the same 

sand character were strong- 

ly affected by the conservative influences of 
ir ne ‘ 

LL. D., 

and Presid 

E. EDWARDS 


William Samuel Johnson, 
tor in Congress from Connecticut, 
» York. By 

Rector of 


‘columbia Coll 


BEARDSLEY, D. D., 
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English churchmanship. There is, however, 
a striking dissimilarity between the father 
and the son, the ecclesiastic and the layman, 
both deeply religious men, in their respect- 
ive views of various practical questions. 
After achieving an excellent reputation 
at the bar, and serving in both houses of 
the Connecticut le 
came in 1765 a member of the famous Con- 
tal the 


was substantially at one 


islature, Johnson be- 


assembled to action about 
Stamp Act. He 


is countrymen in their « 


gress 
islike of in- 
Parliament, 
colonial 

to I 


part drafted by him. 


ternal taxation by and the ap- 


peals in behalf of ties which 


the Congress sent land were in great 


In the following year 


of Connecticut 
the title of 


1 


indirectly 


he was appointed the age 
in the Mohegan case, involvi 


an extensive tract of land and, 5 


the security of the charter. abroad 
on this mission he was justly considered to 
of free- 
seems a pit) Dr. 
than a brief 
Lord 


in which the former so firmly 


rvice to the « 
ally. It 


y has made no 


have done good s¢ -ause 


dom gene 
more 


allusion to Johnson’s interview with 


Hillsborough, 
asserted the chartered rig Connecti- 
cut. Johnson’s re in England, and his 
pleasant intercourse with his father’s many 


friends, naturally strengthened his tenden- 


cies to conservatism. He was, moreover, 


perhaps unduly impressed by the disparity 
in strength between the mother country 
the c Without 


an American, he was more conscious 


ever of 


} 


vlonies. being the iess 


and 


lishman. 


inconsistent with 


being still an Eng 


this was in no way 


tinued devotion t » and freedom. 
nin March, 1772, 


to America, we find 


a letter writt less than six 
months after his return 
him speaking with generous indignation of 
the wrong dd 
New Hampshire grants. 

In 1774 Dr. Johnson was chosen a deputy 
to the first He de- 
en- 


ne to innocent settlers on the 


Continental Congress. 
on the score of private 


that he 


clined to serve, 


gagements, and it does not appear 
was suspected of seeking to evade a patriot- 
ic duty. He was probably as earnest an ad- 
vocate of colonial privile ges as the leading 
members of that Congress, none of whom as 
yet desired separation from England. After 
the fighting at Lexington and Concord, the 
Connecticut Assembly made Johnson, rath- 
er against his will, one of the bearers of a 

Haven. New York: 
Riverside Press, Cam 


New 
The 


St. Thomas’s Church, 
Hurd and Houghton. 
bridge. 1876. 
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letter from Governor 
nded, if pos 
Trumbul 
in design and expressing ition to 
their “common sovereign,” was sufficiently 


outspoken, and warned Gage that Connec 


she eithe 


must, 
tte As 
, 

have 


mag 


as ready to fight, if 
or for Massax 
‘il Johnson 


hus¢ a member 
known 


ne 


omed the ov 


er messengers 


voys rea 
n remain 
and even contr 
+} ] 


he support of 


He 


lependence, 


affairs 


ger erously 

1 ast as unwilling to part 
company as she ison had, however, 
sympathy with American tories 
whigs, and, in spite of 


h American 


ary arrest under military 


ivil 


ose who 

Before the 
treaty of pear j 1 he was intrust- 
ed by Connecticut with a share in the de- 
fense of her cl 
In 1784 he became 


in 1787 he headed her delegation 


ims in the Wyoming Valley. 
one of her d ition in 
Congress ; 1 
framed the consti- 


He is said to 


to the convention which 


tution of the United States. 


Literature. 
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1, he certainly supported, 
ion by which the States, as po- 
are represented in a federal leg- 

iF ‘e. His prominence in the convention 
is unmistak he was the first choice of its 
members as one of the committee of final 
ision, his associates being Madison, Ham- 


ilton, King, and Gouverneur Morris. As was 


he became the senior representative 
of Connecticut in the senate which he 
so mu ll into existence 

l assumed 

the 
Columbia Col 


r was 


is nota 


from t 


and in 1800, being then past seventy, 


vy from the college. rhe re- 
ning ye: his life, spent among his 


townsmen present a striking 
ikeness te rresponding period in the 
as describe 
ited in a rare 
ly and peacef 


*,was an admirable specimen 
in Connecticut 
, 


charter, and 


its 
renuine and most 

arist ies, not territorial 
New Y« 


yet commercial, 


rk under the royal 


and so not upon 


all, farther than as competence 


t ture. 


ions otf 


pro- 


more 


fol} ; tiall ati 
folk, 1t Was essentially of native 


he spontaneous pr yduct of a free 
It was in some sense official, but to 


ffice was then for the most part 
idence of the possession of the intellectual 
and moral qualities which entitle men to tl 


e among their fellows. 

istracy which the 
re required made hig 
f high 


social 
on which i sured were 
litions of tenure, 


rank had something of stability, and was so 
far hereditary as the personal qualities on 
which it A 
commonwealth which with annual elections 


had, 


office just after the Revolution, chosen but 


rested became an inheritance. 


when the elder Trumbull retired from 


eleven different governors in one hundred 
and twenty-seven years, of whom nine had 
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been raised from the post of deputy govern- 
whom seven died in office, must 


an aristocracy, and of a very 


It was from and of the people, 
1 whom its members freely mingled, and 
ovided witl 


whom it a standard of court- 


rnity, while it kept alive 


slevating spirit of respect for authority 


t Stratford, at the age 
l4th of November, 
has done an impor- 
h of 


may find occa- 


ninety-two, on the 
1819 


yiographer 


lling us so mu such a 
hope that he 


us more. 


le of Mr. Leslie Stephe n’s work! 
broader than the subject, for 
uthough including in subor- 


dinate proportions several departments of 


thought, treats mainly of theology 
ume is devoted principally to 


deist contro- 


a refer- 

ince of the 

nat gener il philosophy 
gh indirect 


, consi 


a series of re- 


ncipal books upon the sub- 
issified according to leading traits, 
and connected ustrated by discussion 


exposition is clear, and 
mely in- 

m so deep and sug- 

book will have, for many 
eatest attractiveness as a 
illiant examination of the 


1 
rik moral, and social questions which 


are pressing to-« ay. 
TI 


phen makes so fresh are a line of worthies 


10se old divines whose writings Mr. Ste- 
sadly unknown to most of us, who of late 
have turned our backs upon theology to 
face the The odium 
theologicum is indeed now in new hands, and 
the gun is turned upon the gunners. Who 
reads Toland, Tindal, Chubb, Wollaston, 
Warburton, Clarke, Sherlock, and the rest 2 


new light of science. 


But when we are spared the trouble of wad- 
ing through the books themselves, and have 
the waste land of words drained by Mr. 
Stephen into clear pools of thought, there 
is no lack of interest. 

The deist took its rise in 
the rapidly growing importance of reason 


controversy 


and decadence of authority, which are the 
marked facts of the eighteenth century. 
Thought in the Eighteenth 


TEPHEN. In two volumes. 
1876. 


1 Hist n a 
Centu 3 


New York 


ESLIE 5 


Putnam’s Sons. 
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Mr. Stephen shows with great clearness the 


encouragement which the orthodox writ- 
ers, themselves unconsciously moved by the 
growing power of the new spirit 
their The 


was held up as above 


, Gave to 


opponents Christian 


all the r¢ 


tem, until the orthodox found 


reasonableness so 


had made the 


sive that an authoritative 


unnecessary, and their d opponents 


rhe 


champions in their zeal had worked out of 


the battle within their own territory 


their stronghold into the enemy’s lines. 


Mr. Stephen makes for his general classi 
fication a distinction between constructive 
and critical deists: the built a priort 


systems in the attempt to surpass those 


former 


which the orthodox raised ; the latter were 
critical, purely. 


These schools flourished side by side for 
a time, a fact which Mr. Stephen somewhat 


obscures, but which his chronological tables, 


so conveniently put at the ends of the chap 


ters, make clear at a glance. The con 


structive deists made their attacks chiefly 
upon the internal evidences of Christiani 
ty; with the critical deists began the war 


fare upon the external evidences, which has 


been since that time so sharp. It was not 
until the close of the century that anything 
like the 


al method 


modern historic- 
It is a pity that Mr. 


beginnings of the 
appeared. 


Stephen’s limits do not include the 


] 
which has felt 


force. 


its history and measure its effects. 


period 
the workings of this new 
most interesting to trace 

No di- 
rect criticism has ever had half its influence 


It wouk be 


in weakening belief. It works that most 


fatal result of making men indifferent to the 
essential truth or falseness of beliefs by 
treating them as already outgrown or des- 
tined soon to be so. It concedes a certain 
temporary subjective truth to all the sue- 
cessive opinions which the race has held, 
and makes us ashamed of setting much by 
Down- 
right contemptuous rejection and he arty be- 
lief are both rebuked. 


In the great number of writers whom Mr. 


those we happen to hold just now. 


Stephen expounds and comments upon, we 
get many and widely varied views of those 
vital 


questions of theology and religion 


which still are, when squarely faced, the 
He is both a 
In the 


latter capacity he is fully possessed with 


nearest to human interests. 


critical philosopher and a historian. 


the modern notion of society as an organ 
ism whose history is the history of a growth. 
He is writing the progress of a development, 
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and the narrative is pervaded with a subtle 
All 


the direction is toward you I 


suggestion of motion things tend, and 


; : lis in part 
explains one of the most marked peculiar 


} 
mo 


ern Character 
expression ot 
theok morals, 
with discus- 
ns almost faces constantly to 
the most dern theories. Through- 
bool , woven into the old 
of the newest 

a constant im- 
To explain 
irection, to trace 


an al 


usion to 


I 
itment 

modern cha 
He undi 


arguments 


history is \ 
side in the 
His ac 
W heth- 


may de 


takes a 


due 


while xpoundcs 


counts of books are critical reviews 
is acceptabl 


somewhat upon whether the reader agrees 


But it 


to have the great questions of religion and 


1] 


reviewer's opinions is well 


morality treated as the vital matters which 


they still are. It would bea pity ly to 
follow them from point to point, trace them 
through successive phase s 


mer 


, and not feel at 


each step their immeasurable interest and 


The study 


is apt to 


importance e. of the deve lopm« nt 


of opinions produce s 


their inevitableness, wl 


impression of 1ich 


makes it hard to approach directly the ques- 


This is the ground of 


the hist 


tion of their truth. 


the complaint urged against 
method, that it leaves you with the feeling 
how a belief grew up, 
around the need of deciding 


that, having learned 
you have got 
whether itis true. It is a corrective to this 
disposition to be aroused by the discus- 
sion which Mr. Stephen mingles in such 


Although 


es . om 
isciple of the 


larg 


proportions in his history. 


plainly showing himself a d 


modern English school of liberals in relig- 


ion, Mr 


the opportunity which is espe 


Stephen cannot be said to abuse 
ially open to 
the historian of the development of relig- 
ious ideas. <A 


worked neatly 


covert argument may be 


into a history of develop 
ment, by making it appear that all previous 
ages have the opinions 
which the holds. When 
applied to matters of opinion susceptible of 
argument and still in dispute, this is an ex- 
asperating way of cutting off discussion. 
It stops a fair fight until you have proved 


been preparing 


historian himself 
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Mr. 
back 


tad 
0 Opinions Waicn 


that your genealogy is satisfactory. 
Stephen is too much a philos 

= sh: , 

‘ n this way as 


making, ind wh 
argument 
volume aré 
1d economi 
“al d some 
more briefly 
1¢ first volume 


} 


1oved from 


theory 


, and so much 
ial 


aimost 


same 
cord 
old 


One 


with the intuiti 
enemies may 
sisted that 


man by 


side has it 
his 


‘re planted in 


conscience is his divine guide ; 


, of right 

later ut ians agree that 

innate, but in the 
in the race; t 


though not of the 


individ- 
they come 
individ- 
ual who | them, but of his ancestors. In 

of thought has 
worked 
Its practical result is 


S. By the early 


no speculative departme1 
no specul department 
rreater 


the development theory 


no less conspicuot utilitari- 


anism a question in ethics was taken up as 
y the rule of the 
createst 


a sum to be done at once b 


greatest goo | to the 


the later theory it is a problem, the com- 


number. By 
plete answer to which waits only at the end 


of a study which is to include the whole 
race, running back through all time, and 
forecasting the movements of tendencies 


now setting in. The utilitarians have be- 
come the prac tical conservatives. It is they 
who cry Noli turbare. Society must be regu- 
lated not by the welfare of any individual, 
or of any number of individuals, but by the 
health of that organism which is the human 
race. Mr. Stephen says, “A scientific mo- 
rality would imply not only a psychology 
To understand 
of growth and equilibrium, both of the indi- 


but a sociology. the laws 
vidual and the race, we must therefore ac- 
quire a conception of society as a complex 
org 


individuals.” 


inism, instead of a mere aggregate of 

In a passage too long to quote he points 
out, by way of illustration, what far-reach- 
ing investigations must be completed before 
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any one should dare propose a change in 
the l which 


moral laws 
riage, and lemnly 


now regulate mar- 
insists upon the rever- 
ence due to the principles which the race 


has worked out, and which have an author- 
i t Mr. Spen- 


ity not to be lightly questioned. 
I 


s promised for the study of sociology 
both that im- 
: made, and that it cannot 
be mad ddenly. We shall probably see” 
the second effect first. 

The chapter 


suggestiv hat 


cer ha 
that it shal persuade men 


provement 


on political theories is so 
we wish Mr. Stephen would 
give treatment of the sub- 
ject directly, instead of i 


side vi 


| us off with 
VE ry W he re else, he 
builds infant study 
of soci ich the former 
genera gone astray. 
He speaks threshold of a 
new era h V nce is to transform 
old 1 di actice into novel 
upon her prog- 
rinciple of sociol- 
an organism whose 


] niw hy 
x1 Only DY 


study- 
undings — has al- 


This book it- 


rian, 


and sur 


very fruitful. 


es that ia 


theok 


indness to hist« ation, 


of human nature as always 
re the 


same; the moralist, 


yrance of the 


growth of moral 
is narrow test of immediate 


utility ; the student of politics, 


I searchin 
for the origin 


and warrant of government 
in some original compact, or squaring every- 
thing i 


by natural rights, —all 


look at the rac 


needed to 
» as a whole and understand 
its laws of deve 

It does nm 


however, that 


lopment 

seem by any means certain, 
this principle, as it shall be 
applied in the science of sociology, will 
accomplish all that Mr. Stephen predicts. 
But 
for definite ideas and for practical work we 
must not 


It will assuredly enlarge our horizon. 


get too far from our subject. 
There is already apparent the danger that 
the prophets of the new science will be so 
anxious to frame all- comprehensive laws, 
and will stretch such very long and very 
fine lines of historical explanation, that we 
cannot make pr 
labors to anythi 
We have le 


words of 


cise applications of their 


no room in this notice for 
general recommendation of this 

1 Shakespeare, from an American Point of View. 
Including an Inquiry into his Religious Faith and 
his Knowledge of Law ; 


with the Baconian Theory 
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history, which after all must be superfluous. 
All who care for such subjects will be drawn 
by the title of the book and the name of the 
author. They will find it an exhaustive 
history, full of keen and brilliant criticism, 
and a stirrer of deep thoughts. 

— Mr. Wilkes has added another to the 
world’s collection of books discussing the 
works of Shakespeare,! with great reluc- 
tance. Believing, as he says, that “all mere 
mortals must be held responsible for their 
errors,” and that “the general interests of 
mankind are superior to personal considera- 
tions,” he has assumed the task of exposing 
the deformities of Shakespeare and of mak- 
ing him “ face the ordeal of improved ideas.” 
He would show that this “ genius of the life- 
giv ing order,” this “ poet mighty beyond all 
comparison,” who was “the greatest bene- 
faction God ever made to man,” was guilty 
of “ deliberately falsifying history in order 
to check the march of liberal ideas,” that he 
‘to deride the 
popular suffrage,” tl 


wrote an entire play princi- 


ple of he was “‘ de- 
void of moral principle, had a low estimate 
of women, was a “ base, cringing parasite 
who pandered to the crimes of tyrants,” 
‘catered for 
brief, took “ the 


shouts and shillings,” and, in 
god which was born in his 
bosom for noble purposes, subjugated it to 
his animal supremacy, and thrust its celes- 
tial head under the mire ! ” 

Mr. Wilkes thinks that the writings of 
such an author ought not to be used as “a 


family text-book 


* in America, however ap- 
propriate their use may be in England, and, 
therefore, he labors to establish the argu- 
After he had long stud- 
ied Shakespeare’s plays with this end in 


ment against him. 
view, Mr. Wilkes’s attention was called to 
Miss 
theory that Lord Bacon was their author. 


3acon’s book on the subject of the 


This was done by the eminent “critic,” 
General B. F. Butler, and it led Mr. Wilkes 


to inquire into Shakespeare’s legal attain- 
4 
I 


ments and religious faith. The result of 


these extensive studies are now given to the 
public, being reprinted from The Spirit of 
the Times. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Wilkes does 
not possess all the traits necessary for the 
most successful performance of his work. 
Few, however, will be disposed to dispute 
his arguments against the Baconian theory, 
nor need we stop to deny that the charac- 
ters of Shakespeare, all of whom are repre- 
considered. By George Witkes New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 1877. 
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sented as having had their being before the 


rise of modern liberal ideas, were very def- 
erential to kings and others of hich social 
rank. Mr. Wilkes reasserts the do 
Shakespeare was a Romanist, and in endeav- 


gma that 
oring to prove it shows that he has no very 
clear comprehension of the history of En- 
gland at the Elizabethan period, and none 
at all of the relations of the different relig- 
ious bodies at the time. He lacks, too, the 
clear and perspicuous style which is so great 
a desideratum in an argumentative literary 
work. In the course of his task he plays 


fast and loose with the evidence in a man- 


ner that is not adapted to beget confidence 


in the strength of the cause he supports. 


King John 


murder Arthur 


For instance, the language of 


when he orders Hubert to 


does not, he asserts, interpret Shakespeare’s 


sentiments, and the words favoring Protest- 


antism are “gags,” but all the lines show- 


ing a familiarity with Romish rites, or that 


to support any of the arguments of 


the 


tend 
Mr. Wilkes, do re 
dramatist. 

We cannot refer at length 


of style 


present the views of 


to the ma 
The illustrations derived 


Christy’s Minstrels ” and the 


references to ‘ 


“ } 
such 


prize ring yrepare or 
sions as “ 20s * bac king 
tain pretensions, “ the v l ig from 4 
tonio down,” i j ls ‘ 
led Portia from his net,” an 


Bassanio “ land 
many others like them 
Mr. Wilkes is part 


cause Shakespeare 


( larly scandali 

lid not invent tl 

of his plays, and he takes pains to show that 
the dramatist “adopts without scruple any 


fable he can lay his hands upon.” “ Every 
exclaims Mr. 


writer of ination,” 


Wilkes, 


} 
once D 


any imag 
“ knows 


run 


] 


for himself that a tale 


may be reeled off with undis- 


turbed facility; or, Shakespeare’s 
own language in Falstaff, may be continued 


Witness,” he 


evidence of this, the 


‘as easy as lying.’ adds, “in 
prolific romance de- 
partment in the thousand and one of mod- 
Such a critic of 
the 


d any reputation 


ern weekly newspapers.” 
Shakespeare is naturally astonished at 
fact that 
for his 


“such obvious facts as formed the staple of 


Bacon obtain 


“ truisms,” or, as he explains, from 
his essays.” 
Mr 


can 


Wilkes conceives the word “ Ameri- 


” to be a synonym of “ Protestant,” and 


that in turn to be equivalent to “ Puritan,” 
and this gives rise to the gri 


caused the greatest 


vance that has 
share 


of his self-sacritic- 


ing labor. Shakespeare has spoken, or has 
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caused his characters to speak, disrespectful- 
Puritans, an offense which no Protest- 


ant, and 


ly of 
therefore no American, can coun- 


tenance. Furthermore he had the misfort- 


une to live before the modern ideas of equal 
rights were evolved, and in spite of the fact 


that he “had a god in his bosom,” he wa 


warped in other ways by his efforts 


dramatize for the swarm who brought him 
their sixpences and shillings,” l by | 

‘vulgar yearning to look upon a lord and 
to lave in the sacred atmosphere of even il- 


Mr. Wilkes 


lusory noblemen and kings.” 


points out the baleful effects of these some- 


what influences with a mi- 


contradictory 
nuteness rendered possible only by the deep 
the 


sense of responsibility that he felt as 


champion of American Protestanism and 


by his determination to “ treat this mighty 
mortal as a man.” 
Our author professedly 


task of 


approaches the 
demolishing the Baconian theory 
with modest fear, because those “two prom- 
inent statesmen and lawyers, Palmerston 
England 
fenced the very threshold of his 
] 


and | er, relatively of and 


America,” 


inquiry To use his own words he advancec 
“with wary footsteps into the shades of the 
ma,” the h no one would have sus- 


enig 


t after reading his dogmatic 
s subject and noticing with 
he anni tes the arguments 


tief Justice Campbell”’ and the 
minor critics. 


In lay ing 


10st fatal omission : 


we notice an 
Mr. Wilkes has failed 
ht to 


aside this book 


the world how Shakespeare ou 


k upon 


» written, and we are thrown bas 
our own resources, if we desire to rearrange 
Mr. Wilkes’s con- 
ms furnish the only consolation that 


He 


: . 
works of 


the now imperfect work. 
tradi 
his book is likely to afford his readers 
reiterates the sentiment that th 

this “ money-making ” man, this incarnation 


of “‘ toady “ beaming 


ism and venality,”’ this 
| 


epicure,” are still “the richest inheritance 


of the intellectual world.” This ought to 
satisfy us! 
and 


— “There were many reforms many 


reformers,’ wrote Sir Thomas Browne, in 
to infra-ecclesiastical movements 
time of the idea 


be extended to the « all those 


reference 

before the Luther, and 
may ases of 
who, in whatever church organization, ques- 
tion accepted forms and theories, and strive 
Ss of 


truth. 
rious thinker is and must 


to force a way back through the dé 
time to the 
Every sincere re 
be a reformer, for there is always insincer- 


heights of pr imitive 
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him to make him so. 
One of these self-centred reformers is Rev. 
R. A. Griffin, 
and office of 
matters 


ity enough around 


who now recounts the origin 
his doubts and changes.) It 
nothing that the reform embraces 
at deal. 
one could accomplish as much, 


should need no abused 


only himself; that is already a gr 
If every 
we or abusive pol- 
emarchs of theological controversy, no uni- 
versal revolts or abolitions, and no petty, 
continuous, every lay bickerings over dog 
matical differences. What is e 


and 


xceptionally 
Mr. Griffin’s 
journal of a devout, 


lastingly valuable about 


book is that it is the 


intensely conscientious, inquiring soul ; and 


its accurate det 


il of what he passed through 


and how his helped or thwart- 
ed is one of conceivable 


means 


for impartir self-remolding 


capal 


ilit } vi ly 
dit y wh 1 ii I I *\ iCnliy pos- 
t 


sesses. ry n ich he makes mani- 
fest, Mr. 


congrerat 


sed from the 


Baptist 
Unitarian fold; 


if he had taken precisel 


I Isely 


and 
the reverse course 
wn it in his case to be 
he happens to 
ould valu nhl record 
now do. He evidently 
Unitarian br 


just as 
1 


does not c 2 of the 


hood a in a irt rfect or equal 


lightene liberty of speech and 
conscie! in it, and with these contents 
himself. His tone towards those whom he 


has left in another church is tender, re- 
spectful, self-respecting, and worthy of im- 


itation. companions he says: 
“I go my way, sorrowft Without you. 


In this 


available 


nor language 
| that 


God, Christ, atonement, faith, prayer, and 


argument 


haps convince you 


the inward life are as real and holy to me 


now as when I labored among you. 


Still, way you go,—treading the 


th you tread,... t her 


until death unites 


separ: 
par 


0k is not, as might be thought 


being a direct self-revelation, weak 


rom its 
or sentimental, but is 


Neither 


revic 


a] P } anle 
caim and many. 


is it monotonous, for it includes a 


w of church history and the nature of 
the Scriptures, with an account of a temp- 
tation which the author had to remain with 
his flock and preach to them his new beliefs 
in a covering of the old, as 


have done. He r 


many pastors 
sisted it, and it was that 
The 

ba} ft s ristianity. 

By R. ANDREW GRIFFI 


1877 


Roberts Brothers. 
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sincerity which has made this book one that 
deserves to be widely read. 

— In 1874 Mr. Martineau opened the au- 
tumnal session of Owen College, Manches- 
ter, England, by an address on Religion as 
affected by Modern Materialism. This 
dress, as the author gracefully says, brought 


upon him “the honor and the danger” of 


an attack by Professor Tyndall, beg 
the Fortnightly Review of November 1 
and continued in the article on Materi: 
first published in the 
Fragments of Science 


and its Opponents, 
Professor Tyndall’s 
line of argument was then reviewed by Mr. 
Martineau in two articles published in the 
Fortnightly in the spring of 1876, and these 
two articles have been reprinted in a small 
entitled Modern 
Attitude toward Theology.? 
After defending hims 


volume Materialism ; its 


against the ¢ 
‘yndall’s personal charges, namely, 
unfounded 


own doctrine rested on certain 


assumptions, and that he 


prehend that of the 


had failed to ap- 


materia 


1 


tineau addresses himself anew to the con- 


ism as 


sideration of modern materia pro- 


mulgated both by Professor Tyndall and by 


other popular teachers of the same school. 
He confronts the tyrannous conceptions of 
matter and foree, which they require us to 
regard as covering and including the whole 


domain of our consciousness, and shows 
that while it is impossible to identify them, 
it is equally impossible to separate ; and the 
No theor: of the 


universe, therefore, is worthy of our atten- 


one implies the other. 


tion save one which shall include both mat- 
ter and force in some larger conception, and 
her law. Of 

lism affects 
two, which Mr. Martineau distinguishes as 


range them under some hig 


such theories modern natu 


the atomic and the dynamic; the one refer- 


ring the infinitely various phenomena which 
we observe to changes in the relative po- 


material 


sition of infinitely minute and yet 
her, to the Protean transfo1 
mations of an immaterial, universally dif 


atoms; the ot 


fused, uncreated, and indestructible energy. 
3oth these theories he regards as provis- 
ionally valuable for purposes of scientific 
investigation ; both, as equally inadequate 
to the explanation of natural phenomena. 
The atomic theory futile because 


proves 

“there is no magic in the superlatively little 
2 Materialism and 

neau, LL. D. New 


1876 


Theology By JAmMes MARTI- 
York: G. P. Pu 


11m 8s Sons. 
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to draw from the universe its last . i libited in reverse, that I am cross 
because it “does not enable u idge the questioned about an hypothesis of which I 
chasm between chemistry and conscious never dreamt, and am answered by a charm 
ness ;”’ use, lly, “inorder todeduce ing ‘alter: » exposition of ascending nat 
iverse such ural processes,’ which I follow with assent 
xclude cha- ntil it cl s its voice from physics to 
ium is estab- etaphy , and from its premises of pos 
i iti mena proclaims a negative on 
rical conclusion, hat « very turn J 

ndi uld | » put so acute a reader upon a 

cular cosmos ally fa cen | @ more severe- 


- against the 


equally 


] 


must, paren- 


in spite of hi itempt for final causes, thet emarks which might have been ab- 
himself proce pon a pre orl ent, O1 me erary form which might 


ting the 


iscussion of the atomic 

rh I have the misfortune in 

rument ia you cannot 

homogenec e hetero- 

incur the d pproval of two 

authorities, it somewhat relieves the 

fluctuating an hifting, \ istant ow to find Mr. Herbert Spencer at one 
forces wh« tion we observe are ed th emise,and Dr. Tyndall ratifying 
reducible t e | ee; it t it i he con ion.” And ag i he second 
possible, by the f our ls, th: :“lam V irtesy it would 
we shoul iceive of that force ; ugh ‘ ‘ a moder want, whether of the 
but universa ill. h ate . nt o the omniscient school, to be- 
to such folly as this must seem 

the one 

power underlying « atural phenomena is 

a univ ’ ~ r C3 tend to find 

his laughter : asal |, for I honor 

usesare his pursuits a y dispense with 


and precision, but 


is a something about the measured 


ity of purpose which makes him almost terar f this silver voice which fur- 


im patient of the affluence of his own thought 1ishes an immense, if transitory and delu- 
’ 


In their strictly controv ial portions these sive lief from the fatigue and dejection 


essays are simply bey Li into which we sometimes feel 
temper is perfect | i 
hardly 
moder! 
ones 
gent, as 
‘One fault he 
home me ith rresistible conviction. 
He blames my mode of writing as deficient 
in precision and lucidity. And I cannot 
deny the justice of tl snsure When I 
observe that line of argument has i 1 rand more msoling conclusion than 
left no trace up me ry, ut its es theirs, we find our admiration of his ability 
timate of scientific doctrine is misconstrued, q lickened by an impulsive sense of person- 


that my feeling toward the order of nature al gratitude and affection 
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We have 
le Re 
by Dr. Seguin,! and published for the na- 


benefit in 1875, 


in no haste to review the 


} 
been 


port on Education prepared 


for the educational 
s it indicates are so entirely in 
that it will be well if in ten 
so much as begin to be talked 
Nev- 


ss, when a man with the sympathy 


years th 
about by our educational authorities. 
a woman, the culture of a savant, and 


the experience and insight of a physiolog- 


Vienna Internati 
on Edu 


Government Printing Office. 


1873. Re- 


Washing- 


Exhibition 
Seeurn, M. D 


1875 


nal 
port ution. By E 


ton 


ical specialist prepares an essay on Infant 
and Primary Education from his person- 
al inspection of European schools and of 
the exhibits at the Vienna Exposition, the 
sooner we rouse ourselves to listen to him 
the wiser. 

Dr. Seguin, though now a citizen of this 
country, and, judging from this report, a 
devoted one, is a French physician of inter- 
his investigations 


national reputation for 
and experiments in the training of idiots; 
and the key-note of the essay before us (in 
which is evidently condensed the best life- 
work of the author) is struck in one of its 





Va 


opening sentences : “ Since singularly stren- 


uous and successful efforts have been made 
to overcome the apparently impassable bar- 
riers which separate from the world 
afflicted 


and the idiots, we will 


some 
children, namely, the deaf-mutes 


append an account, 


somewhat historical, but mainly philosoph- 


ical, of these methods, in the belief 


the y can be applied t 


and with far 


being positive, 
dinary children,” 
sults, Dr. Seguin would imply, than those 
at present in use 

Beginning his scientific solicitude with 
the beginning of ex 
found that the Model Nursery 


na Exhibition lacked non 


stence, Dr. Seguin 


at the Vien- 
of the necessaries 


or even of the sup rfluities of the nursery, 
but it “ ought to have been accompanied by 


manual of what is necessary to pro- 


tect and prepare life before nativity.” 
Physicians will testify that when our hands 
receive a new-comer, we read quite plainly 
upon his features on what sort of 
he was bred by that intra-uterine education 


feelings 


whose imprints trace the channel of future 


sympathies and abilities. Therefore if it is 


noble work to educate ure t insan 


the idiot, the he miplegic _t vileptic, and 


the choreic, how much higher is the work 


f preventing these d me ies in the in 
cipient gr; or ay mmo- 
tions which storm him in t gion in 


I 


volut 
evolu 


period of 


ence toward 


struct Ae 
serene 


process, is educating 


” , 
once, —deep word 


fire on the heart of yuthful pair t 


leaves the 


* From this, the true crad ot mankind,” 


Dr. Seguin “ looks at made for the 
and 


t cradle, its 
ion. He 
life 


Paris, 


baby,” deseribes the ideal 
shape, coverings, and ornamentat 
then studies baby and infantine in the 


and 
the 


public nurseries or créc/ of 
in the Salles d’Asyle of 
Kindergartens of G¢ 


France, and 
The Salle 


d’ Asyle is for the little ones of the poor what 


rmany 


the Kindergarten is for those of the rich 


The system was developed by a woman, 
Madame Marie Pape-Carpentier, “who put 


into its management, beside the requisite 
qualities of the will and of the mind, mother 


ly virtues and powers,” and who stands quite 
in the same relation to the Salle d’Asyle as 


After 
stating wherein, in his opinion, the Kinder- 


Froebel does to the Kindergarten 
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garten, as at present managed, 


is open to 
the hope that “the 


d’Asyle and the 


criticism, he expresses 
kind training of the Salle 
joyous exercises of the Kindergarten will 
yet unite to form, in this country, the true 
National Physiological Infant School. The 
nation which in inized i 


its infancy org Dri- 


mary and grammar schools for two millions 
i bl the infant 


school, not | 


but by 


y copying 


tions, forming out of the 


conception of the This new 
impulse will 


Ideas p 


through th 


come as ormer. 


reolate 


through minds like water 


soft rind of the earth, to form 
Let us onl) | the truth. 
] 


realized. ifty t 


mighty currents 


It will soon be 1ousand 


lady teachers, who listen for roach- 


ea, stand ready to apply it if it is 
rtisal igh- 
logical prin- 


ext chapter of the rer 
é of the ph si 
ciples and methods which sh 


overn 
this ideal infant school. The motive pow- 
of chil- 
ymuld come near 


to which Dr. Se- 


er should love, “the pure love 


dren, without which none sh¢ 


them and the new aim 
the ex- 

the 
fe +} 


ides of the bo to equal 


ially anxious to ect 


guln 1s ¢ ye 


periment efforts of teachers is 
les : 
is now, rig vand- 


greater sup blood to 


ites thi misphere 
side of 
but let 
f the left side of the body call 


hemisphere 


phere in 
brain work, and t 


more muscular 


be better 


he left in brain 


means may be re- 


e an inexpensi power, 


than stea nd equally 


le to mental and ph ical labor; a 
which, in many cases, can double 
ducts, and which in cases 


can 
sided 
the restitution to our 
the dis- 


momize the ordinar ne¢ 


powers. Through 
children of this natural capacity, 
ck one side 


become 


eases and infirmities which att 


of the body or the other would un- 


known or rare. More continuous 


could be 


consequences of excessive 


learning 
and thinking accomplished, and 
the fats 


brain would remain the 


the 


strain 
on th accidents of 
» instead of becoming 
heroic effort. 
more serviceable as a worker, more 
deli 


ironic rewards 
of young, Man would be ren- 
dered 


harmonious in his movements, more 
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gh in his perceptions, and 


amiable his family rela- 


the human temper 


I 
be harmonized to a point 
to-day, but 


onsequences cannot 


and 


cannot foresee 
be over- 
Seguin says that this is 
“Tt seems but 
he lamented A 
Island 


if they wanted bec 


wh appe al. 
vassiz urged 


to become 


pupils 


Penikese 
ambi ‘ yme 


od na and my illustrious friend, 


Brown -Séquard, proclaimed at his Lowell 
of both 


neces- 


ivided into four parts, and 


udes with a chapter 


on toys, 


rhe 


the 


ren gain from them. 
a brief 


ains : history of 


training of 


} 
n 


for the 


hods 


attainment of speech, 


ropists accom- 
art i 

educa iots 
fourtl 

ition, 

is admi- 

servations of 

» different European 

nation Vienna in 1873. 


Our spac: refer the earnest 


educator itself for Di Secuin’s 

i and furniture 
f the eye 

definition of 


-ellent sugge 


ice of writing and upon 
He 
should be paid 


ttention 


to reading and 


writing, 


culture and spontaneity of 


speech x one of the principal causes of 
the rarity of ori i 


this country Dr 


inal genuine men ;’’ and for 


Seguin wishes tl "4 

physiolog | education of the masses could 

perpetu 
; 


novly an 


double fine art of standing 

g in the manly way which 
the 
How wise 


was A before introduction of 


books al 


we igh 


and how 
and how directly contra- 
I y which 


dictory of the wretched pedago 
j grammar - schools 


has introduced into the 
the written examinations which were found 
maturing minds of young 
Our author would relieve 

he school rooms in large 

nding the 

the gymnasium and the music room, and to 


children in sections to 
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the various parks, gardens, aquariums, and 


museums of the locality. “ After twelve or 
fourteen they may visit the shops of the 
neighborhood, and try their hands at some- 
tl nothing.” 


than 


relieved 


thing, as anything is 
The 


more healthy, and they 


better 


class rooms thus would be 
could all be used in 
the evenings for re ng aloud to the chil- 
dren on subject 


s like history and literatur 


which encumber the curriculum without 


leaving more than a vague impress on it, 
there is no such 


and yet without which 


just as it is the shedding 


forest 1 


thing as culture ; 


of many generations of aves which 
makes the soil rich. Besides, if we do not 
+h our children what to read as we 
merely open 


| the 


the overwhelming flood of cheap, sensation- 


ll as 


how to read. 


door to 


al, and vicious literature, the immense con- 


sumption of w the graduates of our 


° ss_° 
Sis demoraizing 


national schoo the public 


and is the most alarming 


mind 
American educ: 
Dr. 


now before the 


} 1 
schools 


Industrial 


“as much of a necessity as are 


and law,” and as f 


medicine 


education, “ the less we make the children 


feel the 
existence. It is 


difference, the later it 


comes into 
, 7 1 f +} 

one of merits of the 
sexes educated 
, side by side, and as 


American scl » have the 
just as they l 
live in sincerity and 


they are destined 


purity of intercourse.” 


rhe second high 


g the American school is 


er giory ol 


has more female teachers than any 


nation. Their work is the least remunera- 
tive, and the hardest, by the expense of vi 


tality it entails, and worse than that, it has 
veted upon them the evil eye of the enemy 
re publican schools, he wh ) 


| its schools in Spain 


restores 
tion ar , and 
who now wants to take possession of ours 
. . To defend their 
the ] 
, 


French, the 
Prussian, the Russian, keep under arms in 


in the name of liberty. 


countries, the Austrian, 


idleness more than five hundred thousand 


young men. To protect ours against igno- 


rance, we must have an army of 


girls teaching our children in 


sand young 
squads of twenty, and preparing themselves 
for the higher duties of motherhood, so much 
higher than those of paternity. Women— 
family educators! barriers against commun- 
ism !”’ — 

All through his report Dr. Seguin insists 
upon the woman teacher for the infant, for 
the deaf-mute, for the idiot, for the growing 
child. 
methods of 


He insists also upon the feminine 


tenderness and sympathy, — 
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upon the feminine motive of love 


manufactured but sophistical book,” 
“recently created a sensation by attributin 
to overwork at school the ruin of girlish 


health. If the author had looked his 


Sex in 


Education, full in the face, 
of in the tormented profile 
¢ ladies, he could hi 

erous for 
as for girls, when applied by learned ig 
and Don 


cousin, both 


college curriculum is as mut 
nora- 
The young Duc de Guise 
Montpensier 


ar’s meni 


muses 
Fernando de 
died from schol h could 
have been successfu 

ed upon tl 
ical thermom 


expects th: 


Many opp 
have alre 
The purpose and general plan are very sim- 
ple, as we have stated in our previous notices 
of the society. induce 


girls to form the 
part of every day \ ; 
and thorough kind. To carry out the pur- 
pose, courses of reading and plans of work 


are arranged from which the pupil members 


may select one or more according to their 
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mec ting 


nts ma 


Book of Eccle- 


much regret, since the Fi 
} 


siastical Polity does not sound as if it would 
comes to 
» essays she has been 


trifle dismayed at 
make 


home, and 

She is a 
the prospect, but is brave enough to 
a beginning. Against 
as illustrative reading, Macaulay’s 


sacon’s name she 
finds, 


Essay on Bacon and the two chapters on 
> 
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Bacon in Whipple’s Literature of the Age 


of Elizabeth. Those seem to offer a little 
more lively reading, but she is at 
in the untry, » there is 


ier home 
as yet no 
library, and the book club takes in nothing 
She 


but maga and papers. submits 
dy superior, who informs 
are in the library of 

sent to her by mail, 

that she shall pay 

for each, and return them 
he society 
5 


out but 


perhaps 
one of the 
how she can 
English 


wenty-five cents. It is 


2 is told 

i *heap 
possible 
a postscript in tl ipil’ tter, select 


iven, based upon 


some attack, but 


esolute enough to keep 


com- 


She 


begins 


from 


} 
OOK 


and more satisfac- 

in her Macaulay, 

ht, and thinks him a 

i than Bacon, 

id wond rs 

much to 

he next day 
he begins 


eginning 

its down to write 

She feels slightly 

as not read a little every 

; ys she has read a very 

little, to make up, as she 
self, but , 

severe Miss H. She 


orders, which she knows by heart, especially 


explains to her- 
dare to say to the 


consults her sailing- 


one terrible sentence. “Inclose a copy of 
some pages of your memory notes as you 


first wrote them. When you have read a 
volume, or an important division of the sub- 
ject, please to review it, and make an ab- 
stract of its contents from memory, adding 
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remarks on the subject, or on its treatment 


by the author. These abstracts I wish to 
The y brief 


statements of facts. The abstracts should 


see aiso. 2s should be very 
contain groupings of these facts with com- 
ments.” “These abstracts I 
Miss H.’s peremptory 


hese words, and her heart 


wish to see 
also.”’ She hears 
voice in 
She begins her letter, addressing it 
to “ Miss H., Dear 
Miss H 
school-teacher 
book she 


she 


and wonders 
retired 
She states the 


Madam,” 
how old is, — probably a 
she fancies. 
has been reading, tells how much 
has read, and 
difficulties 


tries to set down the 


she has met, frankly confess- 


ing, finally, her greatest is not 


one, that it 
very interesting. Then she looks over her 
blank book, and after trying in vain to find 
a flattering page copies the one that looks 
least diseraceful, and with great distress and 
humiliation prepares that abstract which 


Miss H 


wishes so much to see. 


All work 


mission of sending the letter 


is suspended during the inter- 


and receiving 
, though she fin 


her Bacon and 


the reply s herself opening 
roing over again 
which she 


tried to present 


Then comes the answer, which she opens 
with much curiosity and many misgivings. 
The misgivings Miss 
H., it seems, same diffi- 


culties and had found satisfactory 


quickly disappear. 


had met with the 
solutions. 
She had met with the er st 
1] 

all 


difficulty of 
, and she 
girl 
may profit, but good-naturedly warns her 
that 


in finding Bacon uninteresting 


offers some suggestions by which the 


an interest in her study will not come 
as a matter of course, but will be one of 


atten- 
h of 


kindness 


the rewards of a steady, patient, d 
tive application. l 


the letter is found in the sincere 
of the tone and the frank enthusiasm which 


Miss H. displays. Back to Bacon flies the 


t 
girl, and when she writes next to Miss H. it 


is with confidence and with 


some 


genuine pride. She has felt the inspiration 
both of a pi 


wise friendship. 


eat literature and of a 

Before the year is over she 
be allowed to read Hooker, 
and ardently hopes that she may be 
see Miss H. when the 
held. 


The encouragement, then, which the so- 


has begged to 
able to 


annual meeting is 


ciety is able to offer rests in the wise and 
friendly oversight which ladies of experi- 
ence and education can give by correspond- 
ence to younger ladies, who have the will 
to study without the wisdom which would 
form prudent plans and the knowledge 
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which would guide as to sources of supply. 
The organization brings these two togeth« r, 
and supplies the slight frame-work of rules 
and methods which economizes labor and 
work. The 
intended to be a 
a substitute for 
In its entire ignorance of all 
competition, it throws each scholar upon 

higher impulses of learning and permits 


saves indefinite duplication of 
method cannot and is not 
substitute for teaching, but 


no-teaching. 


current of sympathy and friendship 


through the whol system. rhe 
pupils who make use of t help are 
I t 


all classes of society, though chiefly, it is 


found 


> presumed 


} , among those having leisure, 


all parts of country Many 
em, who find 


f 


been rapid. 
names were en- 


the 


and a humber 
ents. The officers 
are of Boston and 
upon whom rests 
spondence are found also 


York, 
Maine, Connecticut, and Loui There 


is @ group of associate correspondents in 
Jalifornia, and an agency, as it is called, in 
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Louisiana. It is evident that while for pur- 


poses of organization, even in so elastic and 
simple a society, a local, permanent com- 


mittee is desirable, the increase in numbers 
and the distribution over the Union would 
render the reference of all work to this com- 
mittee I 


not only rdensome but entirely 


impracticable. It is likely, therefore, that 
from time to time affiliating societies will 
be formed in other centres, but we hope that 

experience of the parent society will 


ve aisreg irded by newer and possibly 
more How the 
+ to the 


needs of the pupils requiring correspondence 


adventurous organizations. 


list of members can be kept ade qu 


may yet be a 


problem. It is of course al- 


to check the admission of new 

is year 

a mem who has 

na pil hints at a very 

y which the society may 
ly self-perpetua 

to students : history, 

inclu lit botany, } hy sical 

, zoology, 


mineral- 


geolog an 


, astronomy (just t, German, 
nelish literature. There is nat- 
rtunity to strike out in a great 
‘ urses. 


lish litera- 


le in the 


und 


eriod as 


e should 


ation held out to stu- 


jurses in 


ons can- 
for a pos tive in- 

the pupil members upon 
education in the 


next gener- 
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